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ENGLAND AND THE GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. 


Tue Gothenburg public-house system has been discussed in this 
country for more than twenty years. It has always had a certain 
amount of fascination for some bold reformers, but, unfortunately, 
their zeal for it has been in excess of their information about it. 
Popular impressions still remain hazy, and the different expositions 
which have been presented have nearly all lacked completeness of 
outline and exactness of detail. Champions of the system in Gothen- 
burg itself are so sensible of these defects that every new investi- 
gator is welcomed as if he were “a Daniel come to judgment,” 
and when failure after failure is the result, the feeling grows that 
nothing will be really effective short of a Royal Commission, or, at 
least, an official survey and report, such as the Washington Labour 
Department and the Massachusetts Government have so ably effected 
and prepared for the United States. 

A Commission, however, seems hardly necessary, because personal 
investigation is so easy. Gothenburg can be reached in a few days, 
and it is not, like the State of Maine, a long way off, and liable to be 
viewed through mere travellers’ tales. The officials of the Gothen- 
burg Company are courteous, and wishful to give every information. 
An Englishman is always welcome in Sweden, as in Norway ; and if 
no initial blunder be made, and a broad survey be aimed at, not a 
mere skipping visit to Company’s houses, a clear and connected 
account can be obtained without difficulty. Generally speaking, 
observations and a home-study are vitiated by one of four original 
mistakes. Hither the system is regarded as having been crested, in 
idea and organization, by Gothenburg, in which casc inquiry is 
restricted and clouded ; or it is examined as a plan for repressing the 
sale of all intoxicants, a misjudgment alike of aims and results; or 
it is viewed as a substitute for prohibition, and confirms the anti- 
pathies of the vetoists, who pronounce it a melancholy failure ; or it 
is studied merely as an easy means of raising money from indirect 
sources instead of direct, and so excites municipal cupidity, if it does 
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not stir a stinging protest against governing a wealthy city with the 
aid of finances largely drawn from the drinking habits of the common 
people. The result in every case is sure to be confusion, impetuosity, 
and blundering. To understand any system of administration it must 
be regarded from without as well as from within, and something 
must be known about its history, the aims of its authors, its general 
principles, and its minute details. 

To begin at the beginning, Gothenburg did not invent or originate 
the Gothenburg system. It did not even start the system first, but, 
as it was the first large place to work on the lines of the system, its 
name became attached to it, and its citizens are now proud of the 
attachment. The system grew out of previous experiments. To 
nearly the end of the eighteenth century, the Crown in Sweden had 
a monopoly of the manufacture of the native spirit, Branvin, or 
Swedish brandy, a white, somewhat aromatic, spirit. Whether 
temporary grants were made to favourites, as was the case with parts 
of the ale-traffic in England under Elizabeth, we do not know, and 
it does not matter. We know, however, that the Crown surrendered 
the right in 1788, that it then became a privilege attached to the 
ownership of land, or, by leave of the owner, to the occupancy of 
land, and that even the clergy distilled and sold spirits. It was, in 
fact, a sort of free trade in manufacture and sale that was inaugurated. 
Spirits were made in nearly all farmhouses, and could be obtained in 
nearly every cottage. Stills multiplied, and drunkenness and whole- 
sale demoralization increased. Then came public agitation, the 
formation of leagues of men pledged to temperance (or abstinence 
from brandy), petitions to the Crown, endless discussions, and a large 
Parliamentary measure. The principle of the Act of 1855, which 
followed, was Local Option, in its double sense of prohibition and 
control. That is, the Swedes succeeded in combining in one Act the 
two methods which some English liquor-law reformers declare to be 
not only impussible and impracticable, but inexpedient. Monopoly, 
free trade, and Local Option were the three stages of Swedish law 
and practice. There is no hint of any fourth stage. 

It was in the great popular ferment between 1830 and 1854 that 
the idea was hammered into shape of giving the people control over 
the sale of brandy, whilst the Legislature should regulate its manu- 
facture. ‘‘ We suffer,” said the people, “ and we ought to be able to 
protect ourselves.” When Englishmen say and mean the same 
thing, we shall be on the threshold of a great solution, whereas we 
have hitherto simply botched and higgled with a great problem. 
The Swedish Act of 1855 gave the right of license-giving to the 
people. It made the licenses the property of the people. It made 
them saleable for money which passed under the direct control of 
the people. It set forth that all licenses, except such as were 
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personal or privileged, given by right of burgess-ship, or held by a 
town-owned inn or hotel, should be sold by auction for terms of not 
longer than three years. It also provided the machinery of action. 
The parish meeting, according to Professor Freeman the oldest 
political institution in Western Europe, was to decide whether it 
would have any retail sale of Swedish brandy in the commune or 
not. If it decided to allow sale, it fixed the number of licenses, and 
had a veto on any special position of a licensed house. Confirmation 
of these decisions was provided for, but the Governor could not over- 
ride the decision of the parish meeting, or sanction more licenses than 
the parish meeting decided to grant. The commune licensed, the 
Governor policed. 

The Town Council took the place of the parish meeting in the 
towns, and the confirmation procedure was practically the same. 
Licenses were sold by auction on estimated sales for one year, or for 
three years, when they again reverted to the town, and were resold, 
as before, by tender, accompanied by a certificate of personal respec- 
tability. The towns, however, were not permitted to prohibit the 
retail sale of brandy; the rural communes were. Thus a difference 
arose at once, and it still continues. The same Act of 1855 sanc- 
tioned what is so well known as the Gothenburg system—the sale or 
surrender to a company of the monopoly of the retail sale of brandy. 
It enacted, in furtherance of the desire to put sales into the hands of 
men of probity, that where a company should be formed in a town 
to take over the retailing of brandy, the Town Council should have 
power to confer upon such a company all the licenses which would, 
in the general order of things, have been offered for sale by auction. 
A later law permits the Town Council to work all the public-houses 
for the retailing of brandy, but, though many accounts continue to 
describe this as the Gothenburg system, it was not in the Act of 
1855, and it is practically unknown in Sweden, as far as any con- 
siderable town is concerned. It may be doubted whether it has 
ever been tried at all, and there is an obvious reason for not trying 
it—the loss of income to the town by holding a monopoly instead of 
selling it, to say nothing of the retention of one-tenth less of the 
nett profits from sales when the Town Council is the general vendor 
of brandy instead of the local company. It is this enactment of the 
Act of 1855, invented by the reformers who had aroused the country, 
or by the members of the Swedish Diet, which made the Gothenburg 
system possible. The twenty leading citizens and firms who started 
the Gothenburg Public-House License Company (Giéteborgs Utskank- 
nings Aktiebolag) in 1865 simply acted under the inspiration of 
this provision in a national Act. No local Act of Parliament was 
necessary. The sanction of the Town Council had to be obtained, 
endorsed by the Governor, and then the system began. 
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This explanation is the more necessary as it clears the ground for 
English reformers, by showing them that true local option is some. 
thing more than a local veto, though it includes it; that it is pos- 
sible to put the veto and any new regulative system or systems into 
one and the same Act; that in Sweden there was, and I believe still 
is, one law for rural communes and another law for towns; and that 
two or more systems can exist side by side. It may be convenient 
to mention here that the rural communes that partly ring the city 
of Gothenburg have availed themselves of the right of prohibition, 
There are no retail brandy-houses in their midst. A traveller must 
go thirteen miles out to find a dram-shop. It is interesting to note 
what happens, because it is precisely what would occur in Eng- 
land if we had a veto, and nothing else, engrafted upon our 
present system. On market days the peasant women bring their 
produce into Gothenburg or fishermen their fish, and the bottle 
of spirits is regularly taken back home in the deep, round-lidded 
and quaint-looking baskets they use. I have watched them get- 
ting their supplies on such occasions. Customers would go into 
licensed areas in England from a veto area in much the same way. 
Tipplers who want a spree, or merry-makers in search of fun, go 
into Gothenburg, and they get drunk and swell the convictions kept 
by the police, wken in comes the English prohibitionist, and says, 
“What a drunken place Gothenburg is!” But he is criticising 
precisely what will follow in England, when two systems, as they 
must do in hundreds of cases, come into juxtaposition on the pure 
veto plan. That drunken cases do arise in this way has been 
proved by a test in Gothenburg made in three consecutive months 
at different periods of three consecutive years. Nearly one-third of 
the convictions for drunkenness were found to be upon non-residents 
in the city, the majority of whom came from the outside prohibitive 
areas. I commend this fact to the attention of Mr. W. S. Caine, 
M.P., when next he enlarges upon Gothenburg intemperance. It 
may be a virtue in the rural communes to veto; it can hardly bea 
vice of the Company system that the stringent virtue of prohibition 
drives the weak and the wicked into a licensed area. 

It appears to me that half the fog which hangs about the Gothen- 
burg system in so many English minds is blown away when it is 
seen to be a part of a Local Option scheme, a regulative system, and 
not a patent device to make any kind of alcoholic consumption penal. 
I am afraid that some of the charm the system has for ill-informed 
enthusiasts will vanish when they fully realise that it concerns itself 
with spirit only, and leaves ale and porter untouched. At the risk 
of seeming tedious to the persons who know better than to suppose that 
the Gothenburg system is a complete plan for the regulation and sale 
of all intoxicants, spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors, it is important 
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to say a few words on the limitation. The Local Option law of 1855 
was directed against the national abuse of a national drink. It was 
brandy that demoralised, that pauwperised, that stunted the stature of 
men, that made them maniacs and miserable objects, and so it was 
against brandy the nation protected itself. Ale and porter were com- 
paratively little used, and they were regarded as temperance drinks, 
the ale-house being designated ‘‘a temperance-house.” Hence the 
Act of 1855 did not deal with malt liquors at all. It was not con- 
sidered necessary to legislate against such apparently innocuous 
beverages. If the abuses of the brandy traffic could be mitigated or 
removed, it was thought that a great work would have been accom- 
plished. It was an eminently sensible position, and no English 
temperance reformer has avy right to sneer and cavil at the Swedes 
for not dealing with ale as well as with spirits, and for not foreseeing 
what has happened. The great thing was to check the enormous 
consumption of brandy. That this has been done under the influence 
of Local Option, prohibitive and regulative, can be amply demon- 
strated. In the really prohibitive areas, the diminished consumption 
must have been immense, though statistics are not available. In the 
Company areas, though supplying outside prohibitive areas, the con- 
sumption has fallen. For example, in 1875, in Gothenburg, the 
Company’s annual sales amounted to 27 litres per head of population, 
and spirit merchants’ sales (holding licenses from the Company) to 
11 litres per head—a total of 38 litres per head. In 1892, the 
Company’s sales had fallen to 13 per head, and the merchants’ sales 
to 4 per head—a fall in seventeen years of 21 litres per head, or, 
say, 26s. 3d. in value. The last report I have of the Company, that 
for 1893, maintains the same proportion, but indicates that nearly 
1 litre per head taken or sold on its premises was of superior spirits 
—that is, foreign-made liquors. Dram-drinking was 12 litres per 
head in 1877, and 4 litres per head in 1893. A dram is nearly 
2 ounces, and costs less than 11d. The Swedish custom is to take a 
dram with a small portion of pickled fish, smoked salmon, cheese, or 
other appetiser, on beginning a meal. The tippler tosses it off alone, 
and often. 

The Company was originally, and still is, formed of leading 
citizens, with no interest in making money out of the traffic; and 
though the general idea was in the law of 1855, it is only fair to say 
that the statutes, bye-laws, and contract-forms for managers were 
original, and have served as models for other companies. It would 
occupy too much space here to describe its early operations, its 
growth, and the details of its administration, and I have already 
dealt with them elsewhere.’ A few words must suffice. The Com- 





(1) See articles in the Scotsman, Leeds Mercury, Bradford Observer, and other papers, 
between November 16 and November 22, 1893. 
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pany has the monopoly of spirit selling in the city, but it farms out 
a few licenses. It rents a number of houses for its dram-shops, its 
restaurants, and its sales for consumption off the premises. All its 
managers are paid by salary, and not by sale-results, though allowed 
to make a profit on food, and compensated for losses on the sale 
thereof. The houses are not flaring street-corner palaces, but quiet, 
roomy places, like private houses almost, with just a sign in plain 
black and gold over the door. They are in suitable positions, 
inspected twice a day by unbribable officials, and visible to every- 
body. They close at six in winter for drams, and seven for spirits 
with food; in summer, an hour later for each supply. Managers 
are instructed to refuse spirits to youths under eighteen, and to 
customers who want dram after dram, or are the worse for liquor. 
On Sundays, only three houses are open between 1 and 3, and 
between 6.30 to 8 and 9 in summer, and drink is only supplied with 
food. The spirit sold is 44 per cent. in alcoholic strength (fixed by 
the State), ten times rectified, purchased of distillers in quantities 
for current consumption, and drawn out of casks behind the counter, 
in sight of the consumer. Up to 1892 the managers had all the 
profits on the beer supplied, but from October 1, 1893, these profits 
were appropriated by the Company, No report had been issued 
when I was there in October last, giving the result of this change 
upon profits, or in other ways. The food tariff is fixed by the 
Company, and it is very low. 

The Company is managed by a Board of five directors, receiving 
£38 5s. a-piece for yearly remuneration, a secretary, and a small 
staff. The capital is £5,500, and the shareholders receive 6 per 
cent. interest on that amount. The gross profits realise about 
£50,000 a year. Of this amount, over £15,000 goes to pay adminis- 
trative expenses, about £800 to pay interest to shareholders, some 
£15,000 is paid to the town, as a fixed amount for the license mono- 
poly, and another sum of, say, £15,000, is paid out of the profits into 
the town treasury, for distribution as the law prescribes. That is, 
seven-tenths of the last-mentioned sum are set aside for purely civic 
objects, one-tenth goes to the Agricultural Society of the city and 
district, and two-tenths are paid to the State, which hands the 
amount over to agricultural societies. To put the matter in another 
way, it may be said that Gothenburg receives from the sale of the 
spirit monopoly and its share of the nett profits, a sum that more 
than covers its annual poor-law expenditure, or £30,000 against an 
expenditure of a little over £25,000. All the accounts of the Com- 
pany are strictly audited by a board of auditors to which various 
bodies send representatives. It issues an annual report, giving 
elaborate statistics, and it is for the Governor of the city to interpose 
if he thinks the Company is abusing its position, whilst the auditors 
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make comments and suggestions, and exercise considerable influence. 
There is no friction in the working of the Company, and of real 
opposition there has been none. The citizens are all warm sup- 
porters of the scheme, and in its thirty years of working there have 
been opportunities for improvement and expansion. Weak points 
have been strengthened, and a conscientious examination has been 
made of the entire situation. I am quite convinced that there would 
be a great uprising if anybody gravely proposed to return to the sale 
of licenses for the retailing of brandy to individual publicans. 

There must be something really good in a system which has been 
tried so long and has acquired so firm a hold upon the citizens; The 
moral effect has undoubtedly been extensive and real. The social 
condition of the working classes has improved, the town itself is 
more orderly—the signs of prosperity were visible to me after an 
interval of nine years—and everything goes to prove that the Com- 
pany’s operations have been both physically and financially beneficial. 
The Company has never tried to repress ordinary drinking, nor, on 
the other hand, has it encouraged it. It has removed temptations, 
inducements to drink, competition, and the influence of the ‘“ profes- 
sional publican.” Its houses are convenient, but there are no dis- 
plays in the windows, and the customer is as welcome who has food 
with beer or coffee as he who wants adram. I should not judge that 
there has been as great a reduction in the consumption of intoxicants 
amongst the commercial and professional classes as there undoubtedly 
has been in this country, so that less must be put down to fashion than 
elsewhere. The fall in consumption is mainly amongst the better 
working-classes. This fact is attested by their savings, by their more 
provident habits, and by their better homes, chiefly flats, and more 
rational methods of living. They earn good wages for the greater 
part of the year, living is cheap, and criminality uncommon. Beforethe 
Company commenced operations drunkenness was a vice common to 
the working-classes asa whole. It is not sonow. The police sheets 
show occupations; I examined them, and found they confirmed my 
personal observations—that heavy drinking is confined to the dockers, 
casually employed, and unskilled labourers, with occasional recruits 
from fishermen, foreign seamen, and work-seekers from the outside, 
swelled upon market days by peasants, market-folk, and idlers with 
money to spend. Nota dozen, but a hundred times, I said to my- 
self, ‘If English workmen could get a dram for less than 1}d. and a 
glass of beer for less than ld. there would be twenty times more 
drunkenness than there is in Gothenburg.” I tested several points by 
statistics, kindly supplied me by Mr. Axel Ramm, the Stadsrevisor, 
and the results I have given, to save space, in bare statements. There 
cannot be a doubt that the system has been in every way beneficial 
to Gothenburg. As a port and a city, it has immensely improved in 
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the memory of persons trading with it, and visiting it, for more than 
twenty years, whilst its working population is better off, and its 
pauperism is lower. A calculation of my own shows that in thirty 
years the community has saved a quarter of a million of money in 
diminished consumption of Swedish brandy alone. 

The less satisfactory test is the rise in the convictions for drunken- 
ness of late years, arise which is more apparent than real, but it is, 
nevertheless, a matter of grave concern to the Company and the city 
officials. Convictions were one in eight persons the year before the 
Company got into operation, they fell to one in twenty-two after ten 
years, but they were one in twenty-six the last year reported upon, 
‘.e., from October 1, 1892, to September 30, 1893. It is but fair to 
remember that the trade of Gothenburg has grown, that the seasonal 
trades have increased, that the demand for labour fluctuates, that 
work-seekers are common, drawn thither by temporary tightness in 
the labour-market, and that railway facilities now enable outsiders 
to come in more freely. The prohibitive area has also grown, and the 
towns in this area employ many workpeople. Allowing for all these 
things, Gothenburgers are still unsatisfied. They have found a new 
cause, and I am bound to say that their account of matters is logical 
and can be established. Men get drunk now upon ale and porter. 
and less and less upon brandy, and probably an improved police 
system has increased the number of arrests. As to the former, there 
isconvincing evidence. The year 1890 marked the first ugly sign of 
increase, but there was still a slight reduction per head of spirits con- 
sumed. The reduction of consumption went on in 1891, 1892, and 
1893, and yet, with the exception of the last year, the fall in convic- 
tions was not marked. A small table may be useful here :— 


a2 . ’ Consumption 
Year. Spirits consumed. Population. Convictions, per Head. 


1890 1,622,663 litres 101,502 4,010 15 litres 
1891 1,546,028 ,, 104,215 4,624 Ms. 
1892 1,144,517 __,, 106,356 4,563 i 
1893 1,441,986 ,, 106,959 4,066 13 ss 


It is evident that spirits have not increased the drunkenness in 
these years. What has? Take another line of indication, more 
positive in character. Where did the drunkards get their drink ? 
The police have strict orders to inquire. In 1880, not quite a third 
had last been drinking in the Company’s houses; in 1892, less than 
a fourth had been so reported. When I called on the Chief of the 
Police, he had just completed his sheets for the month of October, 
1893. He went over them with me, and of the 339 cases the places 
of drinking came out as follows: in the Company’s shops, 75; in 
private, or from bottles in the street, 59; in beer shops, 87; in 
places unaccounted for, 118. 
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The beershop question has become acute in Gothenburg. The 
same thing is reported from other centres where Company operations 
are proceeding—Christiania, Bergen, Stockholm. The neglected 
traffic has become a danger. The old temperance beverage is taking 
the place of brandy. The spirit-prohibiting areas can tell the same 
sad tale. In the first place, the beer is stronger. The mild beer is 
less in demand. Lager beer and porter have now an alcoholic 
strength of from 5 to 74 per cent. (equal to ordinary English beer), 
as against a former range of 24 to about 4. In the second place, 
there is some correspondence between the decline in spirit consump- 
tion and its price per dram. When the price per dram was raised 
from 6 Ore to 7 (74 Gre are equal to an English penny), in 1880, 
there was at once a fall from 21 to 20 litres per head, includ- 
ing a fall in dram-drinking from 11 to 9 litres per head. A further 
rise of the dram to 8 dre, in 1888, was followed the next year by a 
fallin dram-drinking from 6 to 5 litres per head. It was in 1889, 
moreover, that, according to statistics drawn out for me by the 
British Consul, Mr. John Duff, breweries began to notably increase 
in Sweden, and the value of their output to rise by nearly a million 
crowns a year. That same year the percentage of alcohol in brandy 
was reduced to its present strength of 44. It is not clear whether 
brewers were meeting or creating a demand, but it is noticeable 
that convictions for drunkenness began to rise in Stockholm in 1890, 
just as they did in Gothenburg, so the cause was not exclusively 
local. Probably the brewers made a push allround, Mr. Erik Wijk, 
the chairman of the Gothenburg Company, told me that, in 1893, 
there was not more than an average of 72 bottles of beer sold in 
all the Company’s shops. A two-glass bottle of beer costs less 
than 3d. 

The beershops in Gothenburg are numercus. It was a mystery 
to me how they managed to exist. No doubt they have to push 
their sales. They obtain their licenses from the town authorities, 
There are 94 old beer licenses, 40 one-year licenses, and 59 beer 
licenses for refreshment or eating-houses. In addition, every shop- 
keeper holding a license to trade in an open shop can sell beer in 
bottle at all hours. There were 550 such shops in 1893. Some of 
the more common shops keep open very late, and hang a cork- 
screw outside the door, it is said, for the convenience of customers ! 
It must be self-evident that so many conveniences for getting beer, 
two and three hours after the Company’s shops are all closed, cannot 
contribute to sobriety. 

Why does not the Town Council hand over the beer-shops to the 
Company ? it will be asked. The answer is, that it has no power to 
do so. The national laws do not permit the transfer. Nothing 
would please the Company more than to obtain control over the on 
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and off beer traffic, but the Diet must enact a new law before this 
can be done. Agitation is going on in favour of such a law, and | 
believe Bills have been introduced more than once of late years to 
curd the freedom of trade in beer. This year a new attempt will be 
made to amend the law. There is sure to be a big fight over it, 
though reformers feel confident of ultimate success. How far 
reforms may extend it is not for me to predict, but it is not a little 
curious that, at the present moment, when there is so great a revival of 
interest in England about the Gothenburg system, the Gothenburgers 
themselves should be so powerfully conscious of its imperfections in 
not enabling them to control beer—the one thing for which we, in 
England, need a remedy most of all—and so anxiously awaiting a 
new law and new powers. In England, there has been a wild, indis- 
criminate, and misjudged enthusiasm for the Gothenburg system; in 
the home of its birth, there is a wail, almost of despair, over the 
recrudescence of intemperance, the apparent failure of a benevolent 
system. Everybody sees the remedy in Gothenburg. There is not 
a dissentient voice. Cynics even say, with paradoxical fervour, that 
the Gothenburg system is a failure because it has never been tried, 
because it has never included beer ! 

Literally and actually, the Gothenburg licensing system is a 
scheme for the retailing of brandy, and therefore, literally and 
actually, there can be no such thing as the adoption of the system 
in England. We have to add to this statement that the reformers, 
who regard it as a municipal scheme, directly administered by the 
town, are equally at fault. ‘To other versions we have now to join 
the new ideal Gothenburg plan, as suggested above—the complete 
control of all intoxicants. But it may be years before it is realised 
in Gothenburg itself. It is much to be feared that the Gothenburg 
system, which has figured so much in recent speeches, letters, and 
arguments, has been a very imaginary thing. There is a class of beings 
in this country hitherto unlabelled. They are conscious of defects 
at home, they see something novel abroad, and then they pass into 
some kind of mental and moral dithyrambic fit—they jump. They 
ought to be called reform-jumpers. Such persons have been jump- 
ing a good deal about the Gothenburg plan, they have visited the 
Company’s houses in jumping excursions, listened to local eulogies, 
picked up a few statistics, and announced to the world the discovery 
of a solution to the English licensing problem. Adopt it, at once, 
bodily, has been their advice. Of course, the thing could not be 
done, and if it could be done, it would not be worth doing. Dram- 
drinking is not a general national habit in England, spirits are dear, 
and our great enemy is beer; adopting a spirit scheme, under such 
circumstances, would be very much like believing in the cure of 
cholera by painting the legs with iodine. 
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But it is reasonable to contend that much is to be learned and 
something may be appropriated from the Gothenburg system, as part 
of the Swedish Local Option law, though this is precisely the part 
which has attracted least attention, owing to light scamperings and 
general muddle. English reformers can see for themselves that 
Local Option is a much more comprehensive thing than is usually 
meant to be described by it, and that several forms of it can be put, 
and ought to be put, into one and the same Act of Parliament. Con- 
viction on this point was the chief personal result of my recent 
visit and investigation. If we are to take the principle of local 
control, and vitalise it, we must carry it as far as it will go, or follow 
it whithersoever it leads. The principle is a flitting, tricksical thing 
at present, a sunbeam. ‘To transform it into a flash of lightning, in 
the form of a veto, is not to utilise it fairly, believe in it honestly, 
or allow it to work righteously. Perfect local control would be the 
enabling of localities to say whether they would have a drink traffic at 
all, or the present system, or the local government system, or the 
Company system, or any other system that representative wisdom 
might devise. This, surely, is common sense, a platform broad 
enough for all parties, the complete recognition of local desires and 
local genius. Anything less than this is sectional, would be ineffec- 
tive, and would not contain within itself the power of reform, self- 
adjustment, and local variability. Power cannot be wielded wisely 
unless it be yoked with responsibility and justice. The mere veto 
leaves the old law as it is where it cannot be swept out altogether. 
It would be operative in a quiet suburban ward, and inert where most 
wanted, in, perhaps, the adjacent ward. It is only a half-and-half 
recognition of home rule in drink. It may represent perfection, but 
it leaves no possible intermediate stages between the present indi- 
vidual competitive trade, the present license-method, the present 
superfluity of houses, and a blank system of no houses at all. There 
ought to be many stages—the right of reduction, of location, of trans- 
ference to a company, oi retention by a municipality, of regulation as 
to hours, days, inspection, analysis, forfeiture, and the like. All 
these things are parts of Local Option, though some of them, 
perhaps, have never before been included in it. Hence its un- 
popularity with the general non-abstaining public. 

Now, the principle behind the Gothenburg system shows us the 
new starting point. The license must not only be given locally ; it 
must be lecal property. When we have made it what it is in 
Sweden, it can be given or withheld, used or unused, at pleasure, 
because it will be the local right ; in reality, something to be sold or 
reserved, reduced or multiplied, in strict conformity with the best 
opinions, the true judgment of a competent local authority. <A 
movement in this direction is in accordance with the spirit of the 
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time, and it would, accordingly, gather to itself all good impulses. 
It would not be an attack on a trade, but an extension of local 
government, the elimination of competition, persuasion, and preten- 
tiousness, wherever they were found to be socially injurious. Any 
other starting point would seem to be ineffective, difficult: to accept, 
wrong in principle. The existing system gives the license locally, 
and then changes it, in the opinion of holders, into a quasi-personal 
thing, resembling property. A Gothenburg license-holder, in the 
days before the Company, knew that at the end of one year or of 
three years he had no moral right to expect the license again. It 
went back to the town, it had to be tendered for again, and some 
other person might obtain it. The English license-holder gets his 
license annually. It is usually renewed, and the process hides the 
principle of local gift in a way that inclines the owner to think that 
he has some right to compensation when the license is forcibly taken 
away. Erect the local gift into a piece of local property, and how 
many things it clears and transforms! 

No other starting-point will do, or so admirably accords with local 
option and control. Merely giving a borough power to adopt the 
Company system, or to manage the drink-trade for itself, and by 
itself, was a remedy somewhat popular at one time. Mr. Chamber- 
lain told the House of Lords’ Committee, in 1877, that Birmingham 
was ready to act when the law made it possible to move. Existing 
licenses were to be acquired or purchased by degrees. But this would 
be buying back as personal property something which had been a 
local creation and gift, with a business afterwards attached. Quite 
recently, Mr. Chamberlain was tauntingly advised to try his Gothen- 
burg system in Birmingham. He could not have done so had he wished, 
because the Gothenburg system grew out of the local property in 
licenses, and did not involve compensation to any disturbed interest. 
When the Gothenburg Company started, it took thirty-six licenses 
from publicans who had held them for a year, but the publicans 
received no compensation, did not consider themselves injured, and 
made no fuss. Seventeen of these licenses were allowed to drop out 
of existence. To begin a company by buying up any existing 
licenses, to make that company the sole purveyor of all intoxicants, 
even if public-houses continue for a time, is not to adopt the Gothen- 
burg system at all. It is merely creating an English system, cor- 
responding at some points with the Gothenburg plan. On one 
point, perhaps, there would be no correspondence at all, viz., hours. 
They would probably have to follow the Imperial Act of 1874, and 
so two healthy parts of the Gothenburg plan, that of early closing, 
with complete Sunday closing for drink only, would be absent. It 
is no part of my business here to defend anybody, but this explana- 
tion is but fair, and it may assist in lifting a little corner of the 
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general fog. Compensation was no part of the Swedish law of 1855. 
It is almost certain that it can never be a part of any acceptable or 
workable English law. A new point of view is wanted, and it has 
been suggested. The veto and anti-compensation are taken from the 
United Kingdom Alliance, the present local grant of license is 
developed into a local property, and optionalism is worked in all 
round until we have a plan for extending local government and 
moralizing a great traffic, suited to our necessities and our genius. 
Is anything more needed ? 

I shall be asked to go further, and I anticipate the request. How 
are locally-given licenses to be developed into local property? By 
an Act of Parliament, of course. Legal decisions have settled that 
a license is not a publican’s property. It can be taken away from 
him, in the public interests, and public interests have to be pleaded 
whenever a new license is originally applied for. It is in the public 
interests that licenses should become local property, at the absolute 
disposal of the representative local authority, the District or Town 
Council. The new Licensing Bill might contain a clause declaring 
that, in seven years after its becoming law, every license should abso- 
lutely vest in the representative local authority, be it wholesale or 
retail, on or off, and become its disposable property. The rest of the 
measure would have to contain clauses giving all-round local option, 
as described in antecedent paragraphs of this article. The period 
mentioned would be long enough to meet the equity of the case, but 
it might be extended. It would be worth waiting ten years to 
recover lost hold on something of local value, to make it the starting- 
point of a new and broad reform, almost certain to produce epoch- 
making results, 

In seven or ten years public ideas would have taken clear and 
bold shapes. At present, the battle is to retain the present system, 
or to bring in the veto, with some skirmishing on the outskirts of 
each army. Suppose we had the veto and the present system, they 
would be in operation side by side, with no real path of develop- 
ment marked out for the principle dormant behind the present 
system, and militant in the veto system, that of local gift and control. 
A disagreeable see-saw would result. But, make the license local 
property, start communities experimenting, moralize a huge traffic 
in local interests, and a new lilt and life would be given to tempe- 
rance, to local discipline, to municipal extension, to the truest 
socialism. Some communities would let private competition con- 
tinue, probably London would; but protecting local interests by 
selling the license annually, or claiming a percentage of profits, 
with inspection by expert officials. Other districts would not give 
any new license, or would redistribute existing ones from congested 
districts, or decide to reduce the number materially, by stages, 
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never transferring one at death, more especially to a son or widow. 
Some authorities would venture upon prohibition, and the public 
would really welcome small disinterested experiments in this direction, 
Were existing doubts removed, there would be room for advance, 
If they were confirmed, a graceful retreat would be made without 
material injury. Bold municipalities, now experimenting with 
trams, pawnshops, and eight hours, would decide to take the drink 
traffic into their own hands, selecting the houses they would con- 
tinue, converting the publican into a servant of the Council, closing 
the other houses, and paying for fixtures and stock in trade where- 
ever they desired to run an established house, as well as buying the 
fixtures and stock of any house they closed. They might not run 
the off houses and the wine and spirit merchant places at first, but a 
certain share of profits would be required. The Company system would 
start into being ina few places. Birmingham, perhaps Chester, would 
most likely try it. The Company would have existing licenses made 
over to it, as licenses; it would immediately acquire all licenses other- 
wise voided by death or usually transferred ; it would buy fixtures and 
stock; it would inspect other houses, fix the hours, and regulate the 
purity and strength of drinks ; it would notify that all offences would 
forfeit licenses, and that in five years they would take over every 
retail beer and spirit license. The city or town would derive the 
agreed-upon profit as fixed in the new Licensing Law, and the Com- 
pany would obtain a small interest, say 35 per cent., on its outlay, 
after working expenses were paid. The working of these various 
experiments, under certain regulations as to special statistics, would 
soon show us the true path, and we should joyfully walk init. Can 
there be much joy over the veto, pure and simple, or the existing 
competition for gain, no matter what becomes of the lives and bodies 
of customers? ‘The first is the transcendental heroism of the ascetic, 
enforced by vote upon a minority of moderate drinkers and weak 
and induigent persons; the second is a trade barbarism, an exploi- 
tation of humanity for the sake of gold. The one lacks something, 
call it common sense, justice, or equity; the other is legitimate, as 
matters go, but it is none the less terrible, destructive, and impos- 
sible of continuance. 

Politicians pray to be delivered from the trade. Is the veto, then, 
a deliverance? Is it not rather a challenge to combat, to be renewed 
time after time? Would it not leave the trade gabioned and bas- 
tioned in many formidable fortresses? What are the prospects of a 
veto agitation in London, in Manchester, in Liverpool, in Leeds, in 
Sheffield, in Birmingham, and in Bristol? The power of the brandy- 
king has been destroyed in Sweden, but he still exists. He sells to 
the companies, but he is powerless to influence them politically, 
locally, and socially. His veto is gone. The brewer holds his ground, 
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but he remembers the fate of the brandy-king, and he is afraid. The 
broad, simple, local option I have sketched would neither kill the 
distiller nor the brewer, for local option is quite compatible with 
“cakes and ale.” But each one would have less power over his 
customers, if he did as much trade, as most likely he would do. 
Imperial politics would be swept clean of the corrupting influence of 
the drink-traffic. Immoral alliances would be impossible. Pitiless 
diatribes against a special business would cease, Localities would be 
nerved to a new duty, and earnest men and women would be offered 
the quiet co-operation of a moralizing social law. Instead of peer- 
ages bought by drink-moneys, we should have new local institutions 
established out of profits on safely-guarded and restricted trade. In 
the place of one solution of a huge problem, which may, after all, turn 
out to be a quack remedy, rejected with scorn as soon as really tried, 
we should have systems suited to different localities, enterprising 
bodies spurred to a healthy emulation, and the concentration of much 
energy now nebulous and wasted. The whole nation would be 
engaged, quietly, locally, and persistently, in a great work, watching 
results, intent upon achieving success, swift to pursue, wise enough 
to abandon unprofitable schemes, and recording its efforts in forms 
and tables for the instruction and guidance of less fortunate or reso- 
lute communities. If England is to be stirred to its depths, respon- 
sive to the finest impulses of humanity, heroic enough to grapple 
with a national vice, wise enough to make experiments of its own, 
appropriating all that is helpful in the essays of other countries—will 
any less broad and effective scheme than the one just sketched suffice 
to inspire it for a new and real social crusade ? 

Epwin Goappy. 





THE NOVELS OF MR. HALL CAINE. 


In one of those interesting collections of press notices which adorn 
the flyleaves of books, with great profit to the critical reader, I find 
the following words attributed to my friend Mr. Besant in reference 
to Mr. Hall Caine’s The Scapegoat : “‘ Nearly every year there stands 
out, a head and shoulders above its companions, one work which 
promises to make the year memorable.” And this position, which 
Mr. Besant here assigns to one of Mr. Caine’s novels in one par- 
ticular year, I also find attributed by others to other novels of the 
same writer in other years. Zhe Bondman, it appears, placed its 
author “beyond the first rank [I do not quite understand this] of 
the novelists of the day.”” ‘* No writer of the present day has pro- 
duced anything equal to Zhe Deemster in power and intensity.” 
And quite recently praise ‘“ beyond even the first rank” of these 
praises has been bestowed upon The Maneman’; while all that the 
critics have said, in the way of reviewing, has been, as is not always 
the case, endorsed by the public in the way of buying. It is said, I 
believe with truth, that caeferis paribus no novel—at any rate no novel 
of recent days—has equalled The Manxman in popularity. 

It should not be uninteresting to examine, a little more at length 
and leisure than is possible under the conditions of writing in daily 
and weekly papers, the now considerable production, in fictitious 
kind, of a writer who has earned such suffrages. I do not know that 
I can altogether approve the now rather frequent practice of devot- 
ing entire volumes to the work of contemporary, and we may trust 
far from exhausted, novelists; but between the volume and the 
column something may be found as a ‘‘ middle way ” to express the 
result of a critical reading of Mr. Caine’s work as a whole. Perhaps 
it is not impertinent to add that in making that reading I have had 
the advantage (which those of the critical mystery at least will 
recognise) of being almost entirely unhampered by any previous 
expression of critical opinion. Except The Manxman itself, and the 
comparatively unimportant stories in Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon, I 
believe no novel of Mr. Caine’s has ever fallen in my way to review 
in the ordinary fashion. 

Mr. Caine’s six novels, The Shadow of a Crime, A Son of Hagar, 
The Deemster, The Bondman, The Scapegoat, and The Manxman, are 
all (if I understand aright the information which he has furnished to 
the public in one of the fashionable collections of such matter) the 
production of quite recent years. I do not know his exact age, and 
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though the first thing that I remember of his—some reminiscences 
of Rossetti—dates a good while back, Mr. Caine does not, I think, 
claim to have, by any means, lisped in fiction. His bent towards it 
appears to have arisen, by his own account, partly because he thought 
it odd that anyone should care to write about other people’s work 
when he could do work of his own; partly because he did not find 
the writing about other people’s work as satisfactory as it might 
have been; and partly at the usual “request of friends.” These 
details should not be allowed too much importance, but it would be 
uncritical to refuse them importance altogether ; while it seems also 
worth notice that Mr. Caine, partly under Rossetti’s influence and 
partly of his own taste and motion, appears to have made a pretty 
wide study of fiction and Jed/es /ettres in the omnivorous way. Of 
exacter literature I should not (arguing from his published work 
only, and not pretending to any private information) take him to be 
a very expert cultivator; and his history frequently affects me with 
some perplexity. But it is by no means necessary for the prac- 
titioners of fictitious history to be experts in actual chronicles, and, 
so far as I am concerned, Mr. Caine is perfectly welcome to annihilate 
both time and space, if thereby he can make his lovers happy or 
miserable—to which latter consummation he is at least as much 
given as to the other. 

There is a slight initial difficulty in such an enterprise as this. 
To analyse at length books, the oldest of which is not ten years old, 
and which have passed through so many thousand hands, seems 
superfluous and disgusting; yet one can hardly base criticism pro- 
perly on anything except such an analysis. Probably the way out 
is to make it, but to make it briefly, and so as to set the general 
characters, contrasts, and coincidences in highest relief. Of the six 
novels then, the two first are Cumbrian in scene, and the third, 
fourth, and Jast are Manx, Cumberland and the Isle of Man being 
understood to be respectively the place of Mr. Caine’s youthful 
nurture, and his place of extraction, and as he would himself say, 
“nation.” Zhe Scapegoat is a kind of “ sport,” or excursion—an 
application of the author’s scheme and method to foreign scenes and 
manners in Morocco. In all his books Mr. Caine makes a great 
deal of use of dialect and local colouring generally. All are pitched 
in a very high key of sentiment, and written in a style which, with 
no evil intention, may be called at least rhetorical. But the cha- 
racteristics both of the style and the sentiment, as well as some very 
remarkable minor coincidences, had better be postponed till some 
very brief accounts of the actual plots of the books have been given. 
They shall be made as carefully as possible; but I must ask excuse 
in case of any minor slips, for extreme clearness and precision of plot 
are not among Mr. Caine’s merits, and the rather frequent alteration 
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and re-writing in which, as I understand him, he indulges, have left, 
I think, some loose ends. 

The Shadow of a Crime deals with a period as far back as the 
Restoration, but it may be said at once that the “ temp. of tale” is 
an element which counts for very little in Mr. Caine’s work. I 
should imagine that he does not even attempt to give any particular 
colouration of age to his dialogue and manners; he certainly does 
not, to my taste at any rate, succeed in giving it; and his seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth century stories alike belong to the 
“no-time in particular” of the romance rather than to the distinctly 
limited age of the novel. However, history here gives a certain 
starting-point in the supposed, but, so far as my reading informs me, 
both unusual and unlikely persecution of Ralph Ray, son of a Cum- 
brian statesman, for having served in the Commonwealth army. 
There is another brother, Willy, and both are in love with the same 
girl, Rotha Stagg, the daughter of a tailor. The “crime” is the 
death of a Scotchman, named Wilson, a man of ambiguous history 
and character, who has accompanied Ralph Ray home from the wars. 
It is attributed, though it cannot be brought home, to Stagg, the 
tailor; but very early in the story an eye-witness confesses to 
having seen a violent altercation between Wilson and Angus Ray, 
the statesman, a man of immense strength, who falls from his horse 
and breaks his own neck shortly afterwards. Further, it turns out 
(though all this is kept from public knowledge) that Ray had wrested 
from Wilson a warrant for Ralph’s apprehension, which the Scotch- 
man had somehow obtained. So the story goes on under the joint 
shadows of the crime, of Wilson’s death, and of Raiph’s danger, to 
which may be added two or three more thrown by the half-lunatic 
agonies of Stagg the tailor, under the unjust accusation and the shrink- 
ing of the villagers from him, the criss-cross loves of Ralph and Willy, 
and the machinations of the real perpetrators of the crime, who are not 
actually revealed till quite the end, though sharp eyes may discover 
them earlier in a certain blacksmith, named Garth, and his mother. 
Finally, the book culminates, after divers perils and escapes of Ralph, 
in his arrest for treason, in his incurring the additional charge of 
Wilson’s murder, from the fact that the warrant is found on him, in 
his being sentenced (together with Stagg) to death for this crime, 
and in the salvation of both by the man Garth’s confession, when 
he is seized with a fatal illness. Willy resigns Rotha to Ralph, and 
the curtain falls. 

A Son of Hagar, though still Cumbrian, takes us forward in point 
of time two hundred years, and is less limited in actual scene. Its 
story is troublesome to explain in detail. It turns on the jealousy 
(more serious this time) between two brothers, Paul and Hugh Ritson, 
together with the fact of the existence of an illegitimate half-brother 
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who is exactly like Paul. Further, the half-sister of this latter 
person, Greta Lowther, is the object of the two brothers’ affection. 
The complications of identity, legitimacy, prohibited degrees and so 
forth, which this rather intricate impeach suggests or permits, will be 
obvious enough. The contributory agencies (Hugh Ritson’s aims 
and feelings being the chief) include the machinations of a rascally 
lawyer, named Bonnithorne, and result first in the separation of Paul 
and Greta after their marriage, and secondly in the sentencing of 
Paul to penal servitude for a crime committed by the other Paul, 
his image and half-brother. Everything is wound up by Hugh 
denouncing his accomplices in conspiracy in a court of justice, and 
subsequently dying in a fashion sufficiently odd. A considerable 
underplot has been, furnished by his intrigues with a girl, named 
Mercy Fisher, and a great part is played in the story by a Chaucerian 
parson, named Christian, who acts as guardian to Greta, and who is 
one of Mr. Caine’s most ambitious, and not least successful, characters. 
As is usual with Mr. Caine, the mere story appears to be, despite its 
elaborate character, less the object of his attention than the display 
of the workings of sentiment and passion, of mingled love, despair 
and jealousy of his mother’s honour in Paul—of jealousy in all senses 
of Hugh. So also, he has explained that in his first book, the struggle 
and self-sacrifice of Ralph Ray, in bearing the blame which he 
supposed to be his father’s, was the principal object which he had in 
his own view. 

With Zhe Deemster Mr. Caine left Cumberland and crossed the 
narrow seas to Man. The time appears to be an uncertain period, 
late in the seventeenth or early in the eighteenth century, and the 
chief actors are two brothers, Thorkell and Gilchrist Mylrea (who 
are the one Deemster, the other Bishop of the island) and their sons, 
Ewan and Daniel, the former a young clergyman, the latter a ne’er- 
do-weel, who, if he has any profession, is a fisherman. The Deemster, 
too, has a daughter, Mona, who is beloved by her cousin. But the 
said cousin is by no means a blessing to his relations, though he is 
an open-hearted fellow enough. He drinks; he wastes his father’s 
money in keeping an unprofitable herring smack ; he lets a farm of 
the Bishop’s go to ruin. Worst of all, in some manner which Mr. 
Caine does not make too clear or probable, Ewan becomes possessed 
of an idea that Dan’s passion for his sister is dishonourable. The 
two cousins fight an irregular duel with dirks, and Daniel kills 
Ewan. Then ensues a strange hue and cry after him, in which he is 
first helped and afterwards attacked by the crew of his fishing smack, 
but which is ended by his voluntary surrender. The Bishop, in 
right of his secular jurisdiction, takes him out of the power of the 
murdered man’s father, but sentences him in his own court to a sort 
of legal boycotting, to which Dan submits, working it out in a remote 
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corner of the island and elsewhere. At length, a strange plague 
coming on Man, Daniel obtains, and takes, an opportunity of supplying 
the place of a good Irish priest, Father Dalby, who has the repute 
of being able to deal with the pestilence. He presents himself, 
effects something like a healing of the people, and dies of the disease 
just before (by a coup de théatre, which I venture to think no improve- 
ment to the book) the oftice of Deemster vacant by his uncle’s death 
is offered to him as a recompense for his exertions. Here again, as 
will readily be perceived, the interest lies in the struggles of Ewan, 
Daniel, Mona, and the Bishop. 

The Bondman, which Mr. Caine (despite the mild protest of an 
Icelandic friend, of which he very honestly tells us) chose to calla 
“saga,” blends the Isle of Man with Iceland, and has for the first 
time a touch of Home Rule purpose about it. Here again the 
motive of half-brothers and their rivalry, in love and otherwise, 
supplies the principal thread. A rather worthless Icelander, Stephen 
Orry, marries the governor’s daughter against her father’s will, ill- 
treats and deserts her, goes to Man, marries a woman this time rather 
more worthless than himself, and has by her a son whois fantastically 
named Michael Sunlocks, and who is practically adopted by the 
Deputy-Governor of the Island. Meanwhile, Jason, the legitimate 
son, has taken an oath of vengeance on his father for his misconduct 
to his mother, and finding a clue, arrives in Man in quest of him, 
while Michael starts on a cross voyage of discovery, but with only 
merciful purposes in regard to his father’s first wife. Fate at once 
introduces Jason to his father, and spares him the guilt of parricide ; 
while Michael has a strange fortune in Iceland, and rises for the time 
to be President of a Home Rule Republic there. Meanwhile, both 
men have made love to Greeba Fairbrother, the only daughter of 
the Deputy-Governor of Man, who, though we are given to under- 
stand that Michael only has her heart, coquets a good deal with 
Jason. She and Michael are married in Reikjavik, but a counter 
revolution soon comes, and both brothers by various chances are 
subjected to the terrible punishment of the sulphur mines, where 
the hatred of old Jorgen Jorgenson, Stephen Orry’s father-in-law of 
long ago, and still Governor, pursues his supplanter in a fiendish 
way. It is frustrated at last, when just about to prove fatal, by the 
self-sacrifice of Jason, who delivers Michael and is shot in his place 
—an English frigate supervening to make Jorgenson powerless, and 
effect the reunion of Greeba and Michael. 

Mr. Caine’s one exotic experiment, Zhe Scapegoat, is not, to my 
thinking, the most interesting of his novels; but it is certainly one 
of the best constructed. He has here kept to a very simple scheme, 
which is pretty completely carried out. Israel Ben Oliel, the son of 
a Tangier Jew and an English Jewess, becomes, like so many of his 
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nation, the Prime Minister, so to speak, of the Moorish Governor of 
Tetuan, and marries the daughter of a Rabbi. But as he is incor- 
ruptible in his financial severity, his brethren regard him as a traitor 
to ‘the nation”; while naturally enough Christians and Mahom- 
medans do not love him. His wife dies early, and their only 
daughter, Naomi, is born deaf, dumb, and blind. The gradual con- 
version of Israel from an oppressor to a friend of the people, and the 
gradual freeing of Naomi from her congenital curses, supply the 
interest of the book, the chief complications of which are furnished 
by a Mahdi—a rather early and rudimentary Mahdi who has more 
of the characteristics of Es Senoussi, the famous chief of the North 
African fanatics of to-day, than of the leader whose success proved 
so fatal to the Egyptian domination in the Soudan—and by Ali, a 
black slave. The book ends, after a sufficient number of vicissitudes 
in Israel’s fortunes, with his death, the death of El Arby, otherwise 
Ben Aboo, the tyrant Governor, and the Spanish invasion of Morocco 
some thirty years ago. The title has—I do not know whether 
Mr. Caine meant it so, but soit seems to me—a double reference, the 
“scapegoat ” penalties of Naomi being gradually relieved while they 
settle more and more heavily on her father. The pathetic interest 
at which the author aims, thus gains by concentration; but the 
romantic interest proper is rather small. Naomi is too much of 
a phenomenon, of a specimen ; and Israel is a sort of floating com- 
promise between the good Jew and the bad Jew of the literature of 
the last four centuries. 

There remains The Manxman, which is, in a way, still almost a 
new book, yet for the present purpose the same rough scenario must 
be given of it. It will not be surprising that the two heroes are 
cousins (on the wrong side of the blanket), or that they are both in 
love with the one girl, Kate Cregeen. One, Philip Christian, is the 
regular though half-disinherited grandson of Deemster Christian ; 
the other, Pete Quilliam, is the illegitimate son of the Deemster’s 
younger but preferred offspring, Peter. They associate, however, in 
the democratic fashion of the island, at least as represented by Mr. 
Caine. Kate Cregeen is the daughter of a farmer and innkeeper, and 
at first Pete, the moneyless, is her favourite. They are regularly 
engaged ; the lover (for it is in our own days) goes off to the dia- 
mond mines; and Philip, a lawyer, is left in the exceedingly 
responsible and dangerous office of Dooiney Molla—a sort of Manx 
paranymph, who in the accepted lover’s absence looks after the young 
woman. The usual complication is provided by Ross Christian, 
Philip’s regular cousin and Pete’s irregular brother, who is breeding 
up (as they would have said in the last century) for Deemster, and 
who must needs pay court to Kate, too. He is discarded, not without 
difficulty and fighting ; but Philip goes the way which surely four out 
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of five Dooiney Mollas with blood in their veins must go. It is even 
rumoured that Pete is dead, and as Philip (who, by the way, is a 
remarkably chicken-livered person in most ways) hangs back, Kate 
plays the Dunstable game to the extremest limits. Of course Pete is 
immediately afterwards heard of as coming back with a fortune, and 
Philip behaves like the dunghill fowl he is. The marriage (for Mr. 
Caine has not the entire courage of his unconventionality) takes place, 
and the tragedy begins. Its details would take far too much room 
here. It must suffice to say that Philip, taking at once to drink and 
deemstering, assumes almost perforce the illegitimate responsibility 
which he should have taken in the face of day; that Pete, with 
pathetic but improbable artifice, endeavours to keep up the fiction 
of his wife having left him simply on a visit; that the herring 
fishing experiments of Daniel Mylrea are revived by Quilliam ; that 
there is a little Home Rule business (by the way I hope the officer 
who knew so little of his trade as to let doubtful characters mix in 
his men’s ranks, has been broke some time ago); and that the interest 
rises to boiling point when Kate, having been divorced by her hus- 
band, and having attempted suicide, comes before the Deemster for 
judgment. Then he takes his courage at last in both hands, avows 
the truth, resigns his deemstership, declines the Governorship which 
(vide Daniel Mylrea again) has been offered to him at the moment, 
and “ goes forth to face the future” with her. He might have been 
worse served; she scarcely. 

Now the mere juxtaposition of these brief and rough, but, I 
believe, fairly faithful arguments, will already tell us something not 
unimportant about the art of Mr. Hall Caine. Nearly all art, in the 
hands of nearly all artists, tends to run into forms more or less con- 
stant. There would seem, in fiction more especially, to be a sort of 
mould in the author’s brain which impresses certain distinct charac- 
teristics of story, as well as of manner, on whatever passes through 
it. But Ido not know that I have ever observed in any writer so 
close a hugging of one general form of plot and catastrophe as is 
the case with Mr. Hall Caine. Except in The Scapegoat (which is in 
more ways than one, though not in all, an exception), the donnée of 
his books is—as must have become apparent from these summaries, 
even to those who had not noticed it in the separate books—of an 
extraordinary and almost heroic monotony. One might almost throw 
Mr. Caine’s plots into the form which is used by comparative stu- 
dents of folk-lore to tabulate the various versions of the same legends. 
Two close relations (if not brothers at least cousins), the relationship 
being sometimes legal, sometimes only natural, fall in love with the 
same girl (Shadow, Hagar, Bondian, Manxman) ; in The Deemster 
the situation is slightly, but not really, very different, the brother 
being jealous of the cousin’s affection. In almost all cases there is 
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renunciation by one; in all, including The Deemster, one has, if both 
have not, to pay more or less heavy penalties for the intended or 
unintended rivalry. Sometimes, as in The Shadow of a Crime, A Son 
of Hagar, and The Bondman, filial relations are brought in to augment 
the strife of sentiment in the individual. Sometimes (Shadow, Bond- 
man, to some extent J/anzman) the worsted and renouncing party 
is self-sacrificing more or less all through : sometimes (Hagar, 
Deemster) he is violent for a time, and only at last repents. In two 
cases (Deemster, Manxman) the injured one, or the one who thinks 
he is injured, has his rival at his mercy in sleep or disease, is tempted 
to take his life and forbears. This might be worked out still further. 

It is also to be noted that while Mr. Caine seems thus to rely 
almost entirely on this complication and shock of blood relationship, 
and the affection of man for woman, the former element has alto- 
gether the upper hand in his attention to it and his use of it. In 
his three first books the heroines, Rotha, Greta, Mona, though plea- 
sant enough, have no particular character, and certainly do nothing 
to embitter the strife. They are quite unconscious Helens, hardly 
Helens at all. It is different with Greeba, in The Bondman, who 
certainly flirts with Jason, and treats him rather badly, though it 
would seem that she never has any intention of jilting Michael. 
Only in The Manzman does the heroine play a more decided and 
intricate part; while it is noticeable that, even here, though the 
author has taken Mrs. Grundy by the beard (she is just the person to 
have “a great peard”’ is Mrs. Grundy) in order to introduce a higher 
erotic appeal, he has not really made the love cf Philip or Pete for 
Kate the source of chief interest. It is in the conflict of friendship 
and kinship combined with love, the sense of treachery on Philip’s 
side with the sense of outrage on Pete’s, that the real spirit of the story 
is to be found. Nor while there is this extreme simplicity, not to 
say monotony, of motive in Mr. Caine’s plots (which he himself 
states to be generally Biblical in origin or suggestion), is there much 
more real variety in his handling and detail. His admirers would 
no doubt claim for him, to a certain extent justly, a large number of 
strong scenes and passages. The night scene early in The Shadow of a 
Crime, when Simeon Stagg is driven from his cave by the storm and 
his phantasms, has, I believe, received a good deal of praise. So have 
the central and closing situations of A Son of Hagar, those dealing 
with Hugh Ritson’s temptation and his atonement. The duel 
passage in The Decmster, the chase after Dan Mylrea and his auto- 
biography during his expiatory solitude, have taken prizes from 
many reviewers. Zhe Bondman is particularly full of such tableaux, 
and The Scapegoat is provided with a whole series of them, ending 
in the death of the oppressor, Ben Aboo. As for Zhe Manxman, 
besides the famous temptation scene in the glen, it abounds with pas- 
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sages where the author has evidently gathered himself up for a 
spurt, and has not been unsuccessful according to the conditions of 
racing accepted by his own spectators. As a rule, however, it will, 
I think, be found that these passages are less individual scenes in the 
full dramatic sense—complete situations that stamp themselves for 
ever on the memory with an unmistakebly personal touch—as varia- 
tions on a general theme, which theme may be described with fair, 
if not rigid, accuracy and adequacy, as the contrast or comparison of 
the convulsions of nature without, and the convulsions of feeling 
within, the human heart. The natural décor or background in par- 
ticular is, though not invariably present, for the most part more or 
less prominent, and a very obvious source of the novelist’s appeal. 

It cannot be necessary to say much more on the purely expository 
side of the matter; but perhaps something may be expected on 
Mr. Caine’s use of dialect, which has been, I believe, a stumbling- 
block to some, and an attraction to other, readers. I have never 
myself. been able to see that dialect makes or mars a novel to any 
great degree. It can never in any form in which it exists or has 
existed for centuries be unintelligible to the intelligent, and the 
injuries of the unintelligent may be left to be cared for by them- 
selves. Perhaps Mr. Caine, as a novice, rather overdid it in his 
Cumbrian novels. In his later or Manx series the particular patois 
seems to me a little inferior to Scotch or Irish, to West Country or 
North Country; not from native want of quality so much as in a 
certain degradation or vulgarisation which I should put down to the 
well-known influx upon Man for years, far more than Mr. Caine can 
possibly have counted, of excursionists from the great manufacturing 
towns of the North-west of England. The dialects of East Anglia 
and of the Midlands have suffered in just the same way, from the 
neighbourhoods of London and Birmingham. But any dialect that 
has raciness and zest is a fair set off to the conversation of the 
novelist. And so we may shift to criticism proper. 

There is no great difficulty—indeed, there is none at all—in 
“classing”? Mr. Hall Caine. He is not, though the dialect just 
mentioned and a few other features in his work may perhaps have 
somewhat misled the unwary in this respect, by any means one of 
those novelists who, coming ‘“ from the oak and the rock,’ 
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at once 
separate themselves, to the critical eye, from all their forerunners 
and contemporaries. He belongs to a school, a school not perhaps 
very numerously, but very respectably, attended among the novelists 
of this novel-writing century, the class leaders of which in the three 
great novel-writing languages have been Dickens, Victor Hugo, and 
Count Tolstoi. There might be a good deal to be said on the inter- 
connection of these three celebrated persons, but this is not the place 
to say it. Of their influence on Mr. Hall Caine there can, I think, 
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be very little doubt ; and I observe that, since I began this study of 
his work, he has admitted it very fully as far as the Frenchman and 
the Russian are concerned. Mr. Caine’s own third, or rather his 
first ideal or idol in novel writing is, it seems, Sir Walter, a cult 
which does him honour, but which I should not independently have 
suspected in him. But our idols are not always our ensamples, and 
it is quite possible that Mr. Caine may have had his eyes fixed on 
The Antiquary and Guy Mannering, while his feet were following 
Hard Times or the Tale of Two Cities. At any rate, the character- 
istics which I see in the series from The Shadow of a Crime to The 
Manxman seem to me to be redolent of Dickens in his more tragic 
and sentimental vein, and of the prose Hugo, the other Hugo, so 
different (to me, at least) from the mirifical and magnificent singer 
of the Contemplations and the Quatre Vents de ? Esprit. As to Count 
Tolstoi I cannot speak so positively, for I have no faith in transla- 
tions (having made several), and I cannot read Russian. But even 
translations can hardly either hide or invent such similarities as 
appear between him and the author of The Manxman. 

The characteristics of this school are not hard to sum up. It is 
essentially, as I have called it, “sentimental,” though in a very 
different sense from that in which the word was used in the last 
century, and in a sense by no means identical with that in which it 
has been generally used during the present. Novelists of this kind 
draw their interests and their appeals from the contrast of nature 
and fate which has been already referred to; from the riddles of the 
painful earth in relation to human purpose and its result, human 
desire and its reward, human action and its consequence ; from the 
conflicts of duties, affections, virtues, vices. They are not at all con- 
tent with, they are often fiercely intolerant of, either the passionate 
representation of ordinary things, or the ironic representation of 
things both ordinary and extraordinary. They are nearly always, to 
use the common metaphor, “at high pressure,” and it is as a rule 
impossible for them to avoid letting the steam of this high pressure 
escape in an extremely rhetorical style. Further, it is a peculiarity 
of this school (not inexplicable, though perhaps explicable only by a 
good deal of refining) that it is not as a rule very happy in striking 
out those individual figures and creations which to some seem the 
great triumph, if not the only worthy end of fiction. Romantic as 
it seems to be, it has the classical tendency to run to types, to stock 
situations, to common form. This tendency may be masked in 
Dickens by the immense humouristic fantasy which never quite 
failed him ; in Hugo by his demonic power of imagery and phrase ; 
in Count Tolstoi by the still strange and consequently individual 
exoticism and unfamiliarity of his world to western readers ; but it 
exists in all of them. And in all of them there appears still more 
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eminently a singular struggle towards the construction of a sort of 
fanciful theodicy, an attempt to urge “justice” on the regulations 
of the universe or to lament its absence, a constant tendency to get 
out of the plane of observation and report, to get into that of explana- 
tion and argument. 

In some ways, no doubt, all these things (or some of them at least) 
are very fine things, and it is not uncommon to find contempt, or 
even indignation, bestowed on those who doubt whether the school 
which gives its chief attention to them writes the best novels. I must 
take my share of this indignation and this contempt. It seems to me 
that the province, of which a doubtless imperfect Pisgah-sight has 
been taken in the last paragraph, is the province of the prophet, of 
the poet, perhaps now and then of the dramatist, when he isa 
dramatist indeed; but not of the prose novelist. Still, as in all 
literary matters, without exception, I admit solvitu ambulando as 
a legitimate retort. If anybody can produce me a novel of this school 
(its mere school characteristics being strictly ruled out, where they 
do not affect its other merits) which satisfies my idea of an abso- 
lutely great novel, I shall withdraw my objection. But at present 
I know none. Les Travaillewrs de la Mer is far the best; it goes to 
the critical heart not to allow its absolute as well as relative supre- 
macy. And then the head says to the heart: “ As if you did not 
know that Les Travailleurs de la Mer is only a ‘ Légende,’ only an 
Eviradnus or a Cavalcade of ‘the Statues unversed, watered out, and 
degraded into prose!” 

But not to tarry among these apices juris critici, it is pertinent and 
necessary to remark that all the practitioners, without exception, of 
this style of novel, somehow (it may be an accident, but that is hardly 
a scientific explanation) stumble into faults which their very admirers, 
while they retain some sanity in admiration, are unable to deny. 
They almost always rant; and rant is by no means necessary to the 
very highest passion, to the bitterest sense of the helplessness, the 
cross fates, the inauspicious stars of man. I can see no rant in 
4Eschylus, though, I believe, some are unfortunate enough to do so. 
I defy anybody to find rant in Dante. That there is rant in Shake- 
speare nobody would deny, for in Shakespeare there is everything; 
but there is no rant in his scenes of this kind—not in the compara- 
tively juvenile essay of Romeo's death ; not in the consummate close 
of Antony and Cleopatra; not even in Lear, that unapproachable 
and almost unimaginable attainment of the very aim of the novelists 
whom we are discussing. The sublime art of artists like these sets 
subject and expression and the receptive faculties of the reader all 
in tune and time. Pity and terror may do their utmost; but there 
is no revolt, no tedium, no disgust. 

I confess that I cannot say as much of any of the school of nine- 
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teenth-century novelists whom we are discussing, and, therefore, not 
of Mr. Hall Caine, who is one of them. Not that he has not many 
merits. His style is not particularly distinguished ; and in particular 
one feels the want, in the scenes which he is so fond of attempting, of 
something like the assistance which the magnificent phrase of Hugo 
gives even to such fantastic things as the gymnastics of the carronade 
in Quatre- Vingt-Treize. But it is a considerable point in Mr. Caine’s 
favour that the inadequacy of his literary medium does not strike the 
reader with any particular offence. Although he is certainly, on 
the whole, open to the reproach of being a melodramatist, the worst 
curse of melodrama is not on him: he does not write absolute 
fustian. Also he has a certain amount of real pathos, not, indeed, 
approaching that of Hugo, or that of Count Tolstoi in such things 
as Ivan Ilyitch (where, indeed, the Russian tries a quite different 
style), but fairly comparable with that of Dickens in this particular 
vein. He has, subject to those singular limitations of general form 
above referred to, a good deal of imagination ; and though he has 
informed the public that he writes with difficulty and alters a good 
deal, he does not strike me as a person who would at any time be 
nonplussed ‘‘ what to say next.” Sometimes (in Zhe Bondman espe- 
cially) he strikes into the right adventure lode and works it straight 
ahead like a lucky and stalwart miner. Kate Cregeen, in The Manz- 
man, is so much better than his earlier heroines (at least in the first 
part of the book, for she is a distraught lay-figure latterly), that 
there are evidently hopes for him in that all-important direction. 
That he bas a faculty, if not for drama, at least for drame, appears 
both elsewhere and in his latest production, The Muhdi, “a drama in 
story,’ which some might rather call the scenario of a play, some- 
what spun out. Nor is he destitute of other good gifts. 

Yet, despite these gifts and graces, when I look at Mr. Caine’s 
thousands and tens of thousands as recorded in the advertisements, I 
cannot help thinking of those novelists of a hundred years ago who, 
as Mr. Raleigh has just reminded us, could boast their thousands and 
their tens of thousands likewise, and whose works we read—the 
exceedingly few of us who do read them—with such a funny mix- 
ture of inquiring curiosity and bored astonishment. ‘It is worth 
noting,” says this cruel Liverpool Professor (and indeed it is one of 
the first notes never to be cancelled which the critic makes), “ that 
the largest and readiest sale was generally found by writers since for- 
gotten.’’ Not, indeed, that I would compare Mr. Caine to Mrs. A. 
M. Bennett and Regina Maria Roche, the special subjects of Mr. 
Raleigh’s works, to whom it might be possible to discover analogies 
much closer in character as in sex to-day. But there is certainly no 
disrespect in putting him in the scales with Godwin and Mrs. Rad- 
eliffe. And I own that I very much doubt whether, with weight for 
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age, he will outweigh or weigh up to either. Ishould hardly, indeed, 
in the more permanent qualities of literature put him on a level with 
Holcroft or with Bage. For, when I riddle and sift the sources of 
interest in his stories, I cannot discover any which seems to me 
likely (with the exception of that unfailing one of romantic ad- 
venture which, as it seems to me, he has tapped chiefly in Tie 
Scapegoat and The Bondman) to yield a perennial flow. He has many 
of the qualities of ephemeral interest. He has hit (for my own part 
I should be fully disposed to believe that he has sincerely felt) the 
sentiment of our day—that vague compound of imperfectly digested 
philosophical and ethical theory with cheap altruistic sympathies 
which, I am informed by persons who regard it with less distaste 
than I do, has “swept like a wave over England during the last 
twenty or thirty years.” When you feel, when you even hit, the 
prevailing sentiment of your time, you are certain to be popular. 
You belong, like Lord Foppington, to the “ prevailing party,” and 
you share the party’s prevalence. But age, with stealing steps, is 
quite certain to claw you with that party into his clutch. These 
modes, these fashions, of sentiment are the most dangerous of all 
appeals for a writer who would achieve permanent fame. Nothing 
turns so rancid with time, nothing is so “‘damnably mouldy a hu- 
dred years hence,” as sentiment that is not absolute passion, made 
absolute literature. They have gone far to sink the immense talent 
of the French “ sensibility” school, and have jeopardised the positive 
and varied genius of Sterne. They—assisted, indeed, in his case by 
other condescensions to contemporary crotchet in style and phrase— 
have made Lyly a curiosity and a school subject. No one ever 
enforced a scheme of sentiment not very dissimilar from Mr. Caine’s, 
though more methodical, with more power than Godwin, who, by 
dint of the Political Justice and Caleb Williams together, had for a 
time the whole youth of England at his feet. And if Godwin subsists 
at all it is not in the very least owing to this; it is directly in spite 
of it, and it is owing merely to the dramatic construction and purely 
fictitious interest (to some tastes) of his most famous, his only really 
surviving, novel. 

To style, another embalming quality, Mr. Caine, as has been said, 
makes no pretence ; indeed he is so entirely unpretentious in this 
matter that one hardly cares to comment on it, because the indica- 
tion of an absence is sometimes taken as the upbraiding of a defect. 
But the absence can hardly fail to be reckoned a defect when the 
attraction of sentiment begins to be weakened. I should think also 
that his plots and schemes, with that strange monotony so often 
referred to, must also surely seem unsatisfactory at a second 
reading, even to those who have not found them objectionable at a 
first. And it must never be forgotten that the second reading of 
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contemporaries is the nearest possible approach to the first reading of 
posterity. The mask put on the thing by factitious and temporary 
appeals is not, indeed, torn off so effectually as by the unhasting, un- 
resting action of time. But it is twitched at; it hangs looser; it 
drops and is worn in places. The great majority of novel-readers, 
of course, never attempt to read a‘novel a second time, and would not 
care for the best novel if they did so read it. ‘This fact I have often 
thought must, to authors who unite sense and sensibility, infuse a 
certain bitterness in the thousands and tens of thousands of 
the advertisements. 

But the most serious doubt which I feel as to Mr. Caine’s retain- 
ing a well-dusted place on the bookshelves of the future, unless some 
change comes over his method and its results, comes from another 
consideration. He has not to my thinking yet created a character ; 
and it is by character alone, save in the rare cases where style does the 
work by itself, that a novelist can live permanently, though adven- 
ture will give him a very long lease of life. I know of course 
that all Mr. Caine’s admirers will rise and vociferate one name, 
while many may shout others. The certain one is Pete Quilliam, 
“the Manxman.” Let us consider this a little. In the first place, 
Pete, like many of the personages of the book in which he appears, 
has his composition much affected by a proceeding on the author’s 
part, which I am rather surprised to see not merely admitted but 
boasted and extolled by Mr. T. E. Brown, the admirable author 
of Foe’s’le Yarns. “There is not a Manx proverb,” says Mr. Brown, 
“a Manx anecdote, a Manx jest, a Manx situation, which will not 
be found in Zhe Manrman. All Manxmen are in it; all Manx 
women.” Without pausing long to remark that this statement is, 
perhaps, considering all things, a rather double-edged cempliment to 
the little Manx nation, I must observe that it seems to me a more 
than double-edged compliment—a very harpoon or bunch of razor 
blades—to pay toa novel. The idea of Mr. Hall Caine “netting ” 
the Isle of Man in the fashion recorded by Herodotus, and turning its 
men and its women, its speeches and its situations into his book, is 
grandiose, but is it artistic? Does not art imply first of all selection, 
adaptation, leaving out ? Is not a novelist who attempts to put all 
the men and all the women of a considerable district into his book 
likely to end by putting into it nobody in particular? Is not he who 
attempts to insert all the jests, and all the proverbs, and all the anec- 
dotes likely to overstuff his sausage? As a matter of fact this 
plethora of matter is, I think, distinctly felt in Tie Jlanxman, and 
not least in the personage of Pete Quilliam. Strip that personage, 
and he comes to not very much more than our old friend Ham 
Peggotty, not quite so “ chuckle-headed ” (as Ham’s rival irreverently 
says), with ampler means, a more decided character, the virtues 
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of Mr. Peggotty as well as his own, but still in conception and 
general idea, Ham and little more. Turn to the strippings and you 
will see at once the truth—the rather disastrous truth—of Mr. 
Brown’s observation. Pete would have been a good deal more effec- 
tive if his part had been largely “cut” in the theatrical sense; if 
the necessity of showing the Manxman as herring-fisher, the Manx- 
man as Home Rule politician and so forth, had not weighed upon 
Mr. Caine. The so much admired incident of his writing false letters 
to himself in order to deceive the neighbours as to the cause and 
character of his wife’s absence, is undoubtedly affecting, and it ought 
not to, though perhaps it necessarily must, remind us too much of 
Mr. Toots. But it is too much dwelt on, piteous as it is, and the 
transparent impossibility of its success in the particular circumstances, 
suggests one of the truest, if nearly the most cynical of all proverbs 
about the affinity of pity and contempt. 

The other hero of Zhe Manrman illustrates in a different, but 
equally convincing, way Mr. Caine’s inability to draw a character at 
present—-I say at present, because he has plenty of time before him, 
and there are, as I have said, glimmerings in Kate Cregeen. Philip 
Christian is Mr. Caine’s most elaborate attempt at a type at which 
he has been constantly aiming—a type which I suppose is something 
of a Celtic ideal—the man of extremely mixed moral character, 
entirely unable to resist temptation, impulsive, “ ill-regulated,” but 
generous and capable, not merely of making sudden resolves at 
amendment and renunciation, but of sticking to them. Hugh Rit- 
son has something of this; Dan Mylrea, Jason Orry, and Philip 
Christian, especially Dan and Philip, are full-length studies in it. 
But Philip, though the most elaborate, is also the least successful, 
the most shreddy and patchy. The merely unsympathetic point in 
him does not much matter; though I own that I think the older 
critics, great as was their blunder about the necessity to the hero 
of success, beauty, virtue, and so forth, blundered away from a 
truth, which is that the hero must never be disgusting. It is not 
that he is a cur, for there are plenty of curs about ; nor that his Eve 
has to put herself to most outrageous exertions to make him eat the 
apple. It is that his shreds and his patches do not hang together. 
The theory of the ruling passion—of the man all of one piece—is not 
more false than the theory that a human being, at least as capable of 
being presented in art, can be radically inconsistent. The situation 
of his drinking himself blind drunk in private night after night, and 
performing his functions as Deemster without suspicion or scandal, 
day after day, is the climax, but also the index, of the whole. He 
is a conglomerate of pieces of men, each of whom might possibly 
be real, not a whole and live man. And I think it probable that 
here also Mr. Caine’s attempt at too full a farrago of cosas de Mona 


had something, and a great deal, to do with this result. 
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It is probably unnecessary to descend to particulars in respect of 
others of Mr. Caine’s scenes and characters. There is a considerable 
gallery offering itself to such descent. It would not be uninstruc- 
tive to dwell on a certain scattering, confusion, and want of massive 
effect in the hunt after Ralph Ray in his first book; in the criss- 
cross of evidence about the two Pauls in A Son of Hagar; in the 
other hunt after Dan Mylrea in The Deemster ; in the passage (a very 
striking one if the last touch had been given to it) describing the 
death of Stephen Orry in The Bondman; in the punishment of El 
Arby in The Scapegoat. This last contrasts itself almost as remark- 
ably with the great scene where the Goths execute justice on the 
assassins of Hypatia, as with the “‘murder grim and great” in Atlis 
Castle (or rather the version of it, in Carlyle’s essay on the Niebelungen 
Lied), the original of both. It might not be unprofitable to say some- 
thing, passing from scenes to characters, of the rather barren virtue 
of Ralph and Ewan; of the Ary-Scheffer like unsubstantiality of 
Mona; of the pretty but slim representations of Greta and Greeba; 
of the singular imitativeness, noticed even by admirers, of the bishop 
in The Deemster, from the bishop in Les Misérables; of the relation 
(resembling that of Pete and Ham) which subsists between the two 
parts of Thorkell Mylrea and Jarvis Kerruish in The Deemster, and 
of Jonas Chuzzlewit and his father ; of several others. But it will 
not do to be too long, and we must once more come to generalities. 

On the whole then I regret that I cannot go with those of my 
brother critics who have seen in Mr. Caine’s books something “ahead 
of all the fictional literature of our time,” still less with those who 
seem to rank him with the great novelists of the world. I have 
read, and for the past twenty years have reviewed, much of the 
“fictional literature of our time.” I do not think I have been 
given to any excessive admiration of contemporary work; but I 
could, if the proceeding were not something invidious, mention several 
writers who, and a good many books which, have affected me in a very 
different manner from that in which I have been affected, either at first 
or on revision, by anything of Mr. Caine’s. Not that he is by any 
means a negligible person; he is not to be left to the beneficent 
scavenging of time with the quiet shrug which is appropriate to, and 
sufficient for, so much popular work. He certainly has force of a 
kind, and fertility of a kind; he does not seem to me to be at all 
seriously or exceptionally affected with that charlatanism which is 
the curse of literature at all times, and, therefore, at this time; I 
have not seen or heard of any signs in him of that grudging and 
jealousy at styles and kinds not his own, which is perhaps a worse 
curse, and not so very mucb a less common one, than charlatanism 
itself. He deserves commendation in that, unlike some of his craft, 
he does not wince over the hardships of his career. 
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But he does not seem to me to reach the first kind in any way ; and 
he does seem to me to be rather imperfect in his own. He is emphati- 
cally what may be called a “yeasty” writer—one in whom the 
fermentation is manifestly and obtrusively incomplete. Now, of 
course, there is no spirit without fermentation and without yeast; 
and the periods of fining down are very irregular and uncertain, 
But fermentation that continues too long is a dangerous sign, and | 
vannot help thinking that Mr. Caine, considering his period of 
apprenticeship, and considering also the volume of his production, 
ought to have given us something mellower, something more rounded 
off, by this time. And it is particularly dangerous also that, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a witness at once most favourable and most 
competent, he should in his last venture have “ let everything” Manx 
“oo in” as he has done. The very great novelists have not often de- 
voted themselves exclusively to one source of inspiration, but they 
have often, and, in fact, usually, kept that source as a constant store 
of colour, character, cachet with which to tint, to infuse, to impress 
their work. And we are told that Mr. Caine has emptied all his 
vials into The Manzman. 

I should not so much mind this if there seemed to be much chance 
of his taking to fresh fields with success; but of this I can see not 
much sign at present. Zhe Scapegoat is an estimable experiment, but 
it is little more. Take away the Cumbrian and Manx colour from 
the others and, unless the foregoing analysis is very deceptive, there 
will be little left but a rather monotonous scheme of narrative, charged 
with an imperfect, ephemeral, and somewhat childish sentiment, which 
seldom or never raises to sheer, to universal, passion. It is possible 
that Mr. Caine may yet produce work which will deserve very 
different description ; I am sure I hope he will, and I shall be the 
first to give that description if I have the opportunity. The acutest 
critic in the world can only judge from what he has before him, and he 
is nearly the foolishest critic in the world who refuses to acknowledge 
goodness in new work because he has not been able to see it in the 
work preceding. But it seems to me that we are getting so very 
lavish in our superlatives just now, and are elevating to the poetical, 
the “ fictional,” the what-not peerage such a very large number 
of as yet dubiously established reputations, that those who are jealous 
of the standard of literary aristocracy ought to make it their business 
to inquire pretty strictly into titles and proofs. It is not here a 
case of judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur ; it was but a silly notion 





of criticism which regarded its tribunal as merely or chiefly Rhada- 
manthine. The critic should be rather a guardian of the gates of 
heaven than of those of hell; and while he need seldom summon the 
Black Cherubim, he should, I think, be exceedingly careful how he 
countersigns tickets of admission to the society of the White. 
GrorGE SAINTSBURY. 
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AnyonE who takes the trouble to read books of travel in Turkey, 
published not earlier than twenty years ago, must acknowledge that 
a wonderful progress has been made in the country in the present 
reign. Abdul Ahmed has done more for education than all the Sultans, 
his predecessors, put together. It would take pages to enumerate 
the educational establishments he has founded or favoured. He is, I 
should think, the only sovereign in Europe who entertains at a 
picnic annually all the school-children of both sexes in his capital, 
and of every denomination. He has endowed the Ottoman Univer- 
sity with many scholarships, and founded schools of law and medi- 
cine. Breaking with all the traditions of Muhammedanism, he has 
given a free hand to His Excellency Hamdi Bey to organize in the 
deserted kiosks in the Old Seraglio a splendid museum of sculpture 
and antiquities, and has attached to it a capital school of fine art and 
design. Needless to say the education imparted in these schools is 
not perhaps all that might be desired. This cannot be expected. 
Everything is too new. Teachers of what we should consider third 
order, even, are sadly needed. But it is a step in the right direction, 
and its ultimate results may indeed be surprising, for the population 
of Turkey—Muhammedan and Christian—is remarkably intelligent. 
It is curious, however, that the Sultan, who has opened out excellent 
roads in the provinces, should neglect those in the immediate vicinity 
of his capital. This is probably due to that morbid nervousness which 
prevents his leaving the confines of Yildiz, and realising for himself 
the filthy condition of the ill-paved dog-infested streets of Constan- 
tinople. 

Unfortunately, Abdul Ahmed, by concentrating the reins of 
government in his own hands, has established in his dominions two 
terrible curses ; a system of espionage which renders life unendur- 
able for anyone in the least connected with political life; and a 
censorship, the silliness of which baffles belief. The spy system is 
sapping the foundations of the Empire, demoralising even otherwise 
honourable men. It is one of the indirect causes of the troubles in 
Armenia and other parts of the Empire; when a man is paid to spy 
upon his neighbours, you may be certain that when he has nothing 
to report, he invents, and thus many an Armenian has been dragged 
to jail simply because some official spy was beginning to feel that 
there was no work for his idle hands todo. The childish obstacles 
thrown in the way of honourable correspondents, who earnestly wish 
to be just, and to give accurate news to the papers they represent, I 
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firmly believe to be one of the reasons for the exaggerated reports 
which are appearing about Armenian atrocities. 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy and respect for a Sultan 
of such blameless private life as Abdul Ahmed, who works inces- 
santly at what he believes to be the welfare of his people. To 
accuse him, as I have seen lately, even in respectable English papers, 
of being a sort of Tackleton who delights in tormenting his Armenian 
subjects as that worthy did in scrunching crickets, is not only unjust 
but in preposterously bad taste. In the first place, the Sultan is so 
free from the spirit of cruelty which disgraced some of his ancestors, 
that it is difficult to get him to sign even the death-warrant of a 
murderer. He invariably commutes the sentence to imprisonment. 
He has much to contend with. The old Oriental spirit has not yet 
passed away, and so far the reforms have only influenced the capital 
and the larger cities, and these only superficially. Fanaticism is 
still rampant, and Yildiz, like the Seraglio of the “ good old times,” 
contains all the dramatis persone of the tales of Sheherazaide, the 
eunuchs, mollahs, pashas, beys, astrologers, slaves, sultanas, kadines, 
dancing-women, Circassian and Georgian odalisques, whose main 
object in existence is their own self-advancement. Above this ant-hill 
of picturesque folk the interesting figure of the Sultan stands out in 
striking relief. He seems to be watching the West, watching for 
the return of that civilisation which ages ago started from the land 
of the rising sun on her troublesome pilgrimage, which has ended 
at the golden gates of San Francisco. She is returning, and very 
fast too, for she comes three times a week by the Orient Express; 
she sleeps at the Grand Hotel de Pera; she takes a luxurious steamer 
for Jaffa; thence by train to Jerusalem, stopping at the buffet Jeri- 
cho, dix minutes d’arrét, for luncheon. When she is comfortably 
installed in Zion’s brand new hotel, she purchases a twopenny tram- 
car fare to the Holy Sepulchre. Decidedly she is not picturesque! 
She is, however, essentially utilitarian. There is no driving her 
back. The Sheik-ul-Islam himself and all his mollahs could not do 
it. By-and-by she will send the pilgrims to Mecca by train de /uze ; 
or who knows, perhaps by balloon. 

However, be this as it may, education has firmly established itself in 
Turkey. What the result on Muhammedanism will be, time alone will 
show. It stands to reason, however, that in course of time Islam, if it is 
to endure, will be obliged to accommodate itself to a great intellectual 
change. ‘‘God made the world,” the Muhammedan still repeats, “why 
do you want to know how He made it? If we wish to be happy, we 
have only to do nothing wicked, obey the Koran, and wait patiently 
until Allah calls us to our reward.” This fatalistic doctrine was 
possible in other times. There is an unrest to-day in the hearts of 
the peoples of the whole world; they are gathering together in one 
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common bond whose object is implacable war against falsehood and 
cruelty. Science and reason are synonymous, and unless both are 
thoroughly and reverently understood by education, education be- 
comes worse than useless. If Islam can throw off her lethargy and 
her fatalism, and frankly accept what the Christian religions have 
been obliged to accept, humanitarian progress, well and good. Under 
these circumstances alone can we say of her, that her mission is not 
ended. I had several conversations with learned Sheiks, who spoke 
tome in this sense. They apparently believe that the Koran can be 
adapted to altered circumstances, and evidently saw the necessity of 
great reforms in their religion, as not only possible, but imperative. 
Inshallah! With better educated and progressive men at the helm, 
Turkey might yet rise to greatness. But the tone of that education 
must be very different from that of the Galata Serai, which from 
its position in the heart of Pera, a truly cosmopolitan city, is not 
calculated to create a high sense of honour and manly dignity in the 
hearts of its scholars. What I say of this particular school—in the 
Turkish sense the most important in Turkey—I say of all French 
and other foreign Lycées. The instruction may be excellent, but the 
tone is simply disastrous. 

After all, Turkey is a country in an acute state of transition from 
an old to a new civilisation. We must not expect too much 
from her. We must be patient and firm, but also reasonable. To 
treat the Sultan, the chief of a great religion, a mighty emperor 
and an old friend, as if he were a naughty little boy who wantonly 
breaks his toys, is bad manners. It will do no good, and possibly 
much harm. It certainly will not solve the Armenian question. 

I am pretty certain that if ten Englishmen, who apparently 
interest themselves so clamorously in the Armenian Question, were 
cornered and cross-questioned even as to where Armenia is, at least 
eight of them would answer hesitatingly, ‘Oh! Armenia—a province 
in the north of Turkey—to be sure—like Bulgaria, you know 
—principally inhabited by Armenians, whom the Turks persecute 
because they are Christians.” Our old friend Mrs. Gamp used to talk 
a great deal about a certain Mrs. Harris, but it turned out in the long 
run that there was no “sich a person.” So with Armenia—there is 
no such place—at present. There was once, but for many a century 
it has been merely a geographical expression. In 1242 the whole 
of Armenia was overrun by the Mongols, and this was undoubtedly 
the greatest disaster that ever befell the Armenians, for such an 
enormous number of them were slaughtered that they subsequently 
never recovered their numerical strength. Sultan Selim I., in 1513, 
conquered the western half of the kingdom, and the Egyptians sub- 
jugated a great portion of the eastern half. A little later the Tartars 
overran and plundered the plateau of the Taurus, and the Khurds 
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and the Persians, by their incessant acts of brigandage, made life un- 
bearable to the peaceful Armenian farmers. By this time almost 
every vestige of ancient civilisation had been swept away, and 
possibly there is no other country in the world of such undoubted 
antiquity in which the past imprint of man has left fewer marks, 
There are, I believe, some very fine and little-known ruins of ancient 
fortresses and palaces—the villa of Semiramis at Van, for instance, 
and some exceedingly interesting old monasteries—but otherwise 
there is very little of interest beyond the splendid scenery to attract 
the traveller. Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, in his recent admirable series 
of papers on the Armenian Question, describes the burrows of the 
Armenian and the Khurd as scarcely discernible in the landscape. 
The extent of territory included in Turkish Armenia combined could 
easily accommodate and provide for a population of twenty millions of 
people. At the present moment the population of both divisions of 
the plateau of the Taurus does not exceed three millions. On the 
Turkish side of Mount Ararat the population, according to the best 
calculation, is about 1,500,000 souls, among whom there are, per- 
haps, 500,000 Armenians, 500,000 Turks, 450,000 Khurds, 5,000 
Greeks, others 7,000. On the Russian side the population is about 
1,100,000, of whom circa 520,000 are Armenians. The total Armenian 
population of the world is about 3,000,000, of whom about 2,500,000 
are in Turkey, and the rest in other parts of Europe, Egypt, 
and America. I take these figures rather roughly from three 
separate sources, from Quinet’s Empire Ottoman, published in 1891; 
from statistics supplied me by the Jesuit missionaries, and those 
given by Mr. Taylor, our late Consul at Erzeroum, and by Mr. Lynch. 
But it is almost impossible to obtain an exact census of the popula- 
tion of this part of the world. The Muhammedans, for instance, 
will not consent to give the number of their women; and the Chris- 
tians, in order to evade the military tax on male children, are 
extremely reticent; and as to the Khurdish tribes, as they dwell in 
inaccessible places, they have never been properly counted at all. 
In their case it is mere guesswork. 

The Jesuit missionaries, who make a point of collecting all sorts 
of information in the countries in which they labour, as a rule count 
the number of houses: thus, ten houses to the Muhammedans, five to 
the Armenians, six to the Greeks, and so forth. However, what is 
essential to my purpose is to show that the kingdom of Armenia has 
had its confines so frequently changed that it can now only be 
considered as “a geographical expression,” and that the Armenian 
population is so numerically inferior to that of the other nationali- 
ties among which they live that it is absurd to compare their condi- 
tion with that of the Bulgarians, who were as three to four to the 
Turks. I will not enter into particulars as to the geography of this 
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interesting part of the world. It has been so admirably and so 
recently done by Mr. Lynch. It is quite true, that of all the peoples 
who inhabit this region, the Armenians are the most remarkable. 
Descendants, according to their own belief, of Huig, the great- 
grandson of Japhet, they are much more probably the issue of a 
cross between the Persians and the various Turanian populations. 
They have, however, strongly marked Semitic features and pecu- 
liarities and are remarkably shrewd in business; so adroit, indeed, 
are they in their financial transactions, that it is popularly said 
throughout the East that “no Jew can flourish within ten miles of 
an Armenian.’”’ When all the tribes among whom they live were 
lost in the intellectual sloth of barbarism, the Armenians had a 
noble literature. Almost all the Armenians in Asia speak Turkish, 
the pure Haican language being, however, taught in the schools. It 
is a rather curious fact that there are several daily papers published 
in Turkish expressly with Haican characters for the benefit of such 
Armenians who cannot speak their national language. A great move- 
ment in favour of popular education occurred among them as early 
as 1830, Assisted by wealthy Armenian emigrants and exiles, they 
have established schools for boys and girls at Zeitoum, Hadjin, Ma- 
rasch, Aleppo, Angora, Casaria, Van, Mouch, Bitlis, Erzeroum, Xe. 
This movement is all the more remarkable when we consider the 
painful circumstances of their condition, surrounded by hordes of 
armed barbarians, Khurds, Circassians, Lazes, Kazaz, Kizilbaches 
(devil worshippers), who have rendered their lives for ages, especially 
in the rural districts, almost unendurable, and have made their history 
that of one prolonged martyrdom. It is a mistake, however, to 
imagine, as some people seem to do, judging from the daily papers, 
that the Armenians have only been exposed to these terrors during 
the last twenty-five years, A few examples taken at random will 
easily prove the contrary. 

In the year 404 John Chrysostom, after having denounced in 
burning words, and to her face too, the evil life led by the Empress 
Eudoxia in Constantinople, was exiled to Cucusus, a small town 
situated in one of the valleys of the Taurus, at a point where the 
high road, leading from Cappadocia into Persia, is crossed by another 
passing through the Syrian provinces of Upper Armenia. It was a 
military station of some little importance, established to ensure the 
safety of the few travellers who went that way. The saint tells us 
himself that the town was a wretched little place, from the walls of 
which you could see, dotting the valley below, the rare huts of the 
peasantry. Here he dwelt with one, Dioscorus, but he was not long 
installed in his new quarters when a heavy full of snow covered 
with its mantle the town and its neighbourhood. It was so extremely 
cold, St. John says, that it was impossible for him, in the enfeebled 
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state in which he then was, to leave his chamber. Some of his 
friends came one day to him with the appalling news that the Isau- 
rians—read Khurds—had descended from their lairs in the moun- 
tains into the plain below. In a few days they ascended to the 
town, which they began to pillage. The soldiers in the garrison 
were powerless to defend the place, and the brigands plundered 
the houses of the wealthy, burnt farms, carried off the women 
and cattle, and massacred all who ventured to oppose them. John 
Chrysostom, with many others of the unfortunate inhabitants, 
fled into the woods, and, after many adventures, eventually reached 
the city of Arabissus. The Isaurians, when they had devastated 
Cucusus, followed the refugees and continued their depredations. 
“Like ferocious beasts,” says the great orator, “they fell upon 
the unhappy inhabitants of Armenia and devoured them. Trouble 
and disorder are everywhere. Hundreds of men, women, and 
children have been massacred; others have been frozen to death. 
The towns and villages are desolated; everywhere you see blood; 
everywhere you hear the groans of the dying, the shouts of the 
victors, and the sobs and the tears of the vanquished.” In 
reading the passages in the letters of St. John Chrysostom 
referring to this matter, one would almost imagine oneself read- 
ing a sensational account in one of our evening papers headed 
“ Fresh outrages in Armenia.” 

When I was in Genoa some years ago I translated some doct- 
ments connected with a very ancient, so-called likeness of the 
Saviour, preserved in the Armenian church of St. Bartholomew 
in that city. From them I learnt that somewhere in the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century four Basiliax monks arrived from 
the neighbourhood of Van, and implored the Archbishop of Genoa, 
Porchetto Spinola, to whom they were recommended by a Latin 
priest in Constantinople, to grant them permission to found a 
monastery of their order in his diocese. They were kindly received 
by the Archbishop, on whom their narrative of the dreadful 
massacres in their native country, from which they had escaped, 
produced a profound impression. The “savages and the Sara- 
cens” had, they assured him, desolated their villages, burnt and 
pillaged their monasteries, and massacred so many people that the 
stench of their unburied bodies had produced a dreadful plague. 
Passing over several centuries, we come to the eighteenth, when 
the unsafe condition of the Christian population in Asia Minor 
began to attract the attention of Europe. The archives of the 
Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries contain hundreds of minute 
accounts of fearful visitations of the Khurds, and other barbarous 
tribes, in the plateaux of the Taurus and elsewhere in Armenia. 
In 1825 a massacre took place which was the subject of diplo- 
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matic representations to Sultan Mahmud II. I have before me, 
whilst I am writing, a report presented by the Armenian Patri- 
arch of Constantinople to the Sultan in 1876. It gives a long and 
concise list of the yearly massacres and vexations to which the 
Armenians in the Taurus regions and in Asia Minor had been sub- 
jected during the years extending from 1860 to 1877. Armenian 
massacres are, therefore, literally as old as the nation itself. The 
most wonderful feature about them is, that the Armenians have not 
long ago followed the example of the man in the Gospel, and taken 
up their beds and walked. But unlike the Turks, who can make 
their homes anywhere, the Armenians have an exaggerated affection 
for the roof that shelters them. 

About 1850 an emigration commenced, especially from Constan- 
tinople, of a better class of Armenians than had hitherto appeared 
in any considerable numbers in the rest of Europe and America. 
Wealthy Armenian merchants now began to establish branch houses 
connected with their business in Boston, Philadelphia, London, and 
Paris, and sent thither their sons to superintend them. The plan 
has evidently succeeded, for I am assured at the present moment 
that there are not less than 6,000 Armenians in the city of Boston 
alone, and, what is more, that they are all well-to-do people. That 
love of self-improvement, which has distinguished the Armenians 
under even the most adverse circumstances, and has raised them 
above their neighbours, is one of their marked features wherever 
they go. They study at our schools and universities with admirable 
results; but although one or two generations may be born among 
us, like their first cousins the Jews, they never thoroughly assimilate 
themselves with us. They remain a people apart. Their love of 
their desolated and unpeopled fatherland, even though they have 
never visited it, is intense ; and they dream that the day may come 
when they shall be gathered together amid the corn and the cotton 
fields, the vines and the splendid forests of that glorious country 
where Semiramis was wont to pass the summer months. 

Imbued, both in America, England and France, with liberal, not 
to say revolutionary, ideas, they are easily deceived by certain 
adventurers of their own race, professional patriots I will call them, 
who find that their patriotism pays them well. I have had personal 
acquaintance with more than one of these gentlemen, and I confess 
that, although I cannot lift my hat to their integrity, I must make 
them a profound bow for their uncommon shrewdness and plausibility. 
Their industry is incessant. They form associations and, by their 
singular persuasiveness, manage to obtain permission—sometimes 
enthusiastically granted—to place certain conspicuous names upon 
their committee lists. Their well-organised meetings are not 
unfrequently presided over by cabinet ministers and other distin- 
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guished persons, who should really know better than to have 
anything whatever to do with such proceedings. Every man of 
heart must admire, nay reverence, the nobility of the Armenian 
character, and its steadfast adherence to its old institutions and its 
ancient religion, through sorrows and trials which would have driven 
other peoples to despair, and applaud their pluck in keeping their 
wrongs before the public. But surely it is not for us to endorse 
falsehoods and exaggerations without taking the trouble to verify 
them. <A few examples will serve my purpose better than a long 
dissertation. One of these associations established in London 
publishes a little newspaper yclept The Anglo-Armenian Gazette. 
I cull a few gems from its columns to show the method with which 
these “patriots” work. In the February number for 1894 I find 
this: “Some thirty years ago an Armenian published a pamphlet 
to prove the descent of Queen Victoria from the ancient kings of 
Armenia. Since which time the Armenians have been wondering 
why Her Majesty does not annex Armenia to her dominions.” This 
would be merely silly if it were not extremely mischievous. There 
exists at the Sublime Porte a sort of official Romeike, presided over 
by an Armenian clerk, whose duty it is to cut out of the foreign 
newspapers everything he can find that is disagreeable to the Sultan. 
These he translates into Turkish, and they are sent up every evening 
to Yildiz for His Majesty’s perusal—en parenthése, His Majesty must 
have had a good deal of unpleasant reading during the last few 
months! Now, when he reads such a paragraph as the above, and 
finds that it emanates from an association presided over by some of 
Her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers and Members of Parliament, he, 
whose mind is eastern and not western, puts his own construction 
upon it, and comes to the conclusion that it is an indirect but, 
nevertheless, semi-oflicial suggestion as to the propriety of our 
annexing a part of his dominions. In another number I find the 
following questions asked: “Is it not a beautiful sight to see the 
Armenians of Constantinople going about the streets in rags and 
tatters rather than, by renouncing their ancient religion, accepting the 
golden epaulets and decorations of a Pasha?”’ This is an insinuation 
that no Armenian can accept office under the Turkish Government 
unless he turns Muhammedan. There happen to be, at the present 
moment, no less than eleven Armenian, four or five German, and 
three English Pashas, not one of whom has ever been requested to 
change his religion. As to the “rags and tatters,” the Armenian 
population of Constantinople, which is exceedingly active and 
industrious, is very fairly well off—some few very rich. At least 
a quarter of the officials in the Government employ are Armenians, 
for the Turks cannot do without the assistance of their superior 
intelligence. Moreover, a good third of the commercial and banking 
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interests of Turkey are in the hands of Armenians. On the other 
hand, undoubtedly the Anglo-Armenian and American-Armenian 
Associations—by flooding Turkey with revolutionary pamphlets, 
principally sent over the Persian frontier from Tabriz, where there 
is a headquarter of Armenian revolutionary propaganda, by notori- 
ously exaggerating the proportions of the unfortunate events which 
take place i in Armenia, and by creating secret societies whose avowed 
object is the overthrow of the Sultan—have made the very name 
of Armenia odious to him. Aided by busybodies and notoriety- 

hunters in England and America, they have greatly impeded the 
action of the ambassadors, and done more harm to the cause of their 
compatriots than they can ever undo, The truth must prevail, 
and the truth about Armenia is terrible enough, without the aid of 
hysterical sensationalism. 

If anyone wishes to form an idea of how Armenian atrocities are 
manufactured and exaggerated, let him read the Blue-books on 
“affairs at Aleppo,” 1879. The London papers, inspired by the 
“patriots,” announced, with a great flourish of trumpets, that 500 
Armenians had been tortured and massacred in the neighbourhood 
of that city ; and there was, so to speak, a great Armenian horrors’ 
boom all over the western world and America too. Well, after all 
this sensationalism, the number of slain was eventually reduced by 
our own and the American consuls to eight. 

Within the past six weeks the London papers have been gloating 
over the “atrocities ” committed upon Armenians at, and in, Sasoun. 
The number of the killed was at first 2,000, then 3,000, and finally, 
thanks to a telegram from Boston, from “ one who had received a 
letter from Sasoun’’—how the letter had time to reach America, 
and how it had been allowed to get out of Turkey, were details 
never explained!—it was declared that the ‘‘ massacred Arme- 
nians exceeded 10,000.” In all these despatches, and in the 
articles commenting upon them, Sasoun is almost invariably described 
asa “town” or “village.” Asa matter of fact Sasoun is neither 
the one nor the other, but a wild district in the Upper Valley of the 
Tchai-Batam, a branch of the Tigris, and separated from the basin 
of the Euphrates by high mountains. It is remoter from Erzeroum, 
but about equal distance from Diabekir, Mousch, and Bitlis. 
Nothing can be imagined more terrifically grand than the scenery 
of this desolate country. The gorges and ravines which cross it are 
as dreadfully gloomy as the one described by Shelley’s Beatrice. A 
score of cataracts and waterfalls tumble headlong from the black preci- 
pices, and gathering together their waters rush desperately towards 
the Tigris and Euphrates, at the foot of the various dangerous 
defiles and passes, As a contrast to the stern grandeur of this awe- 
inspiring scenery are certain smiling valleys and platforms which the 
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Armenians cultivate with all their well-known industry. This 
autumn the Khurds happened to select the Sasoun, or Sasounkh as 
it is called, as the scene of their dreaded exploits. They fell upon 
the Armenian farmers with a view to stealing their cattle and 
carrying off their women and provisions. The Armenians resisted, 
and a fight took place, in which at first the farmers seemed to have 
had a well-earned advantage. Matters grew so serious that a 
zealous Armenian rode off for help to Bitlis, the Governor of which 
place lost his head and called to his aid the regular troops reinforced 
by two regiments of the Hamadyeh, and by the cavalry from Erze- 
roum, under the command of Zekhi Pasha. The Armenians, fright- 
ened out of their lives at this display of force, entrenched themselves 
in the Khandosch Dagh. Pursued by the Hamadyeh, they were 
killed in great numbers in their mountain retreats, but the number 
of slain did not reach 2,000, let alone 10,000, which would cer- 
tainly exceed the entire population of the district. Most pro- 
bably it did not pass 1,000. Further than this we really know nothing 
positive. The papers have condemned the action of both the 
Governor of Bitlis and of Zekhi Pasha. But is it fair to do so until 
we are in a position to judge accurately ? The capital error made 
in this unhappy affair was the bringing upon the scene of the 
Hamadyeh. When we read of Turkish “regular troops” we are 
perhaps apt to imagine our own dear Tommy Atkins in a fez; 
but a Turkish “regular” is very much of a savage in a sort of 
German uniform, and when his martial ardour is inflamed in 
active service, his unamiable traits appear only too conspicuously, 
and he is apt to commit every sort of atrocity. As to the 
Hamadyeh,’ one of the greatest mistakes ever made was this of 
incorporating the Khurds into a sort of well-armed irregular troop. 
The Sultan doubtless had in his mind the success of the Russian 
Emperor with his Cossack regiments, when he gave permission for 
these barbarians to be supplied with uniforms and arms. The 
only distinction they obtained in the war of 1877 was for their 
blood-curdling atrocities on the poor wretches who fell into their 
hands, and their diabolical mutilation of the dead. Their head- 
quarters are at Melaigerd, on the Eastern Euphrates, and there are 
about thirty regiments of them registered in the area of the plateau, 
each regiment consisting of from 500 to 600 men. They will not, 
and possibly cannot, accept discipline, and their natural savageness 
is rendered ten times more dreadful when they are provided with 
modern arms and ammunition and taught how to use them. 

The Powers ought to insist upon their being immediately disarmed 
and disbanded. As to their religion, concerning which we have 
heard so much, they are not Muhammedans except in name—only 


(1) These irregular troops are so called after the Sultan. 
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savages. The Khurds and their allies the Hamadyeh do not scruple 
to attack Muhammedans when they have no better prey to hand, 
and only last year they tied the brother of a Greek I became 
acquainted with in Pera to a tree, whilst they pillaged his farm. I 
have a copy now before me of his letter to his brother M. X—-—, 
describing that unpleasant scene. He would have lost his life but 
for some friendly Turks. Civilisation in Turkey is, I repeat, superficial, 
and confined to certain classes in the large towns. The few 
examples I have given will prove, I hope, sufficiently and satisfac- 
torily that the Armenian atrocities are purposely exaggerated, 
though for what good purpose I fail to perceive. There is a great 
deal of excitement in Englund just now about the matter, but 
hitherto I have read scarcely a sensible suggestion—unless from 
Mr. Lynch and Mr. Edward Dicey—as to a possible solution of the 
question. I do not think it is the policy of the Czar to provoke a 
conflict with the Turks, and, if victorious, annex the plateau of the 
Taurus, which is the high road to India, and therefore of vast im- 
portance to us. If he thinks so, then this agitation in England is 
pernicious alike to our own interests and to the Armenians—to our 
own, because we shall be told we provoked the hostile movement on 
the part of the Russians against Turkey, as we did in the case 
of Bulgaria; to the Armenians, for I do not see that this unfor- 
tunate people will gain much by passing from the rule of the 
Sultan to that of the Czar. As to ourselves, what can we do in the 
matter? Only give the best advice we can to the Sultan, who is 
far more likely to accept it if we are civil, than if we are so abomi- 
nably rude as to declare in our public meetings that even the Am- 
bassador of “such a tyrant” is unfit to kiss the “ pure tender hand 
of our spotless Queen.”” We have not the remotest idea of going to 
war for the sake of the fine eyes of the Armenians. If we had 
we could not, and even if we did, where on earth should we get 
sufficient troops from, to occupy so vast a tract of country once 
we had upset the entire machinery of its present administration ? 
The solution of the question is one, I believe, which time and the 
advance of civilisation alone can effect. Civilisation must eventually 
absorb, not only Turkey, but the whole of the East. It will cer- 
tainly not be solved by untruth, intrigue, self-glorification, mutual 
admiration and exaggeration. These impede the action of our very 
able Ambassador, and irritate the Sultan who, be assured, desires the 
pacification of his dominions quite as ardently as do Canon McColl, 
M. Thoumayan, and Mr. Stevenson. As to the much talked of 
commission, I believe it will do very little or no good. It will not 
be able to go further into the interior than Erzeroum, for the journey 
beyond there at this season of the year is equivalent to an Arctic 
expedition. The witnesses will be so timid of the eventual conse- 
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quences to themselves of their revelations, that they will say nothing 
of any importance or else invent. What is really wanted is a 
European Congress on the subject, to which the Sultan should be 
invited, not as a refractory naughty boy, but as a great Sovereign 
who has at heart the welfare of his people. The troubles of Armenia 
might then be thoroughly investigated, and some practicable remedy 
found for their alleviation. I shall be told that this was done at the 
Berlin Congress. A close examination of the documents published 
concerning that Meeting will, I think, clearly prove that the Con- 
gress had altogether too much to do to enter fully into the Armenian 
question. It was treated very lightly indeed, and the famous 
Article 61 was passed without mature reflection. 

In conclusion I would call attention to another amusing feature of 
the procedure of the patriots, their endeavour to make their English 
friends believe that the Armenian religion is a branch, if not a twin 
sister, of the Church of England as by law established. Hence it is 
generally spoken of as “ holy” and “ venerable ”’ and ‘ national ”— 
epithets which would certainly not be bestowed upon its real twin 
sister, the scarlet lady of the Vatican. A distinguished gentleman 
the other day in presenting a chalice from the Armenians to another 
and much more distinguished gentleman informed him “ that the 
Armenian church was the oldest national church in the world, 
having been founded by Gregory the Illuminator at the beginning 
of the fourth century, before Constantine was converted to Chris- 
tianity.”” The truth is otherwise. The Armenian church did not 
become national or independent until the Synod of Dovin in 596, 
Christianity was introduced into Armenia according to universal 
tradition of the Eastern Churches, by the Apostles Bartholomew and 
Thaddeus. I have elsewhere mentioned the existence of a curious 
icon in Genoa, which represents, it is stated, the face of Jesus Christ. 
The legend concerning it, which is still preserved and is written in 
very ancient Armenian, relates that Abgarus, King of Edessa, 
having heard of the miracles and wonders wrought by Our Lord, 
wished to possess himself of His portrait. He therefore sent to 
Jerusalem an artist named Ananias, who tried in vain to sketch the 
Divine lineaments. Christ, seeing his fear and sorrow, lest he should 
have to return with his mission unfulfilled, took the canvas and 
pressed it upon His face, which remained imprinted upon it. The 
icon, which is very beautifully painted in the Byzantine style, is 
surrounded by a series of medallions representing, amongst other 
things, the conversion of a number of Armenians to the Christian 
faith by the saints Bartholomew and Thaddeus. I give the legend 
for what it is worth. It, however, affords a proof, if one were 
needed, of the extreme antiquity of the origin of Christianity in this 
part of the world. Gregory the Illuminator, towards the end of the 
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third century and the beginning of the fourth, gave form to the 
liturgy and ritual of the Armenian Church, but he neither added 
nor abstracted to or from those dogmas, which she held in common 
with the Greek and Latin Churches with which she was in commu- 
nion. Gregory, who was Bishop of Cwsarea, established the chief 
seat of ecclesiastical administration at Etchmijadzen, where it has 
remained ever since, but there was a hierarchy long before his time; 
and as a proof that he did not attempt to render the Armenian 
Church independent, he was canonised at a very early period by the 
Latin Church, and still has his place in its hagiology among the 
doctors of the Church. St. John Chrysostom was in intimate commu- 
nication with the Armenian bishops, who received him in his exile with 
profound reverence, which he would certainly not have allowed had 
they, at this period, been monophysites. It was, therefore, not till 
the year 560, that is, nearly three hundred years after the death of 
Gregory the Illuminator, that the Armenian Church became national 
in the full meaning of that term. Then it adopted the monophysite 
doctrine, that in Christ there was but one nature, a heresy which has 
never been accepted by any of the Western Protestant Churches, by 
whom the Armenian Gregorian or National Church must logically be 
considered heretical. It is possibly owing to this doctrine that the 
Armenians use pure wine, without the addition of any water, in the 
Mass, Beyond this doctrine and the non-recognition of the Papal 
supremacy, the Armenian Church and the Latin differ so slightly, 
than when an Armenian Gregorian or schismatic passes over to 
Rome, he finds in the united branch of this Church no change what- 
ever in liturgy or ritual. I defy any casual observer to tell the 
difference which exists between the two Churches in matter of cere- 
monial and general arrangement. In both he will see the same three 
altars, raised on a marble platform about four feet high, the centre 
one, a mass of artificial flowers and lights towering up to the ceiling, 
being the high altar. It is screened at the moment of the Consecra- 
tion of the Host by a gorgeous curtain drawn round a circular pole 
of brass, exactly like the curtain of a “ tester” bedstead. The priests 
wear the same beautiful flowing robes, perform exactly the same 
ceremonies to the accompaniment of a delightfully picturesque 
orchestra, consisting of a band of acolytes who, seated in a circle in 
front of the altar, beat upon tambourines, cymbals, and little drums, 
whilst they chant in the usual nasal tones of the East the various 
hymns and psalms appropriate to the service. 

The use of images, or pictures, is less exaggerated than in the 
Latin and Greek Churches, but they are venerated nevertheless, 
and the relics of the saints on certain festivals are presented to the 
faithful to kiss. The Virgin Mother and other saints are invoked, 
and they have their shrines and sacred pools and wells, precisely as 
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in the Greek and Roman Churches. In short, as I have already 
said, the difference between the two religions is very slight. Mgr, 
Azarian, the Catholic Patriarch of Constantinople, assured me that 
when an Armenian congregation joins the Roman, no change what- 
ever is made in their ritual; the priests are not reconsecrated and 
they are allowed to retain their wives. I may here add that Mass is 
said in the old Armenian language in both Churches. It was not 
until 1827 that the Roman Catholic Armenian Church was thoroughly 
organized. There is, however, a complete and unbroken list of the 
Armenian patriarchs who never subscribed to the monophysite 
doctrine from the time of the Council of Dovin to the present; and 
the last of these is Mgr. Azarian, the actual Romano-Armenian 
Patriarch of Constantinople. This Church has a well-organized 
hierarchy, and numbers some 110,000 members, principally, however, 
in the large towns, for which reason they are rarely comprised in the 
troubles which afflict the rural districts. In the annals of the Domi- 
nican Friars at Galata, I found a number of entries for the payment of 
sermons preached by them in the Gregorian churches in the last 
century. This seems to me a proof that the monophysite heresy, 
although the original cause of the schism with the Greek and Latin 
Churches, has never been well defined by the Gregorians. 

There are only two regular orders in either the Latin or Grego- 
rian Church—the Hermit of St. Anthony of Egypt and the Basilians. 
The Mechitarists of Venice are Latin Basilians. The priests are 
allowed to marry once, in both Churches, and the bishops are only 
selected from the regular clergy. The Gregorians have the same 
orders as the Roman Catholics, and like them reckon the Subdiaconate 
among the greater orders. In the seventeenth century, I feel per- 
suaded, the Gregorian Church in Asia Minor felt the influence of the 
Catholic revival in the East under the Jesuits. The decoration of 
the high altar is exactly like the Roman, being surcharged with 
artificial flowers and lights. Then, too, unlike the Greeks, they 
allow of a certain amount of progress in art, and do not scruple to 
use images manifestly imported from Italy, and mostly by inferior 
seventeenth century artists. At about this period, too, the tall 
%oman mitre was introduced, and this is essentially post-Reforma- 
tion in its design. Blue vestments are used on feasts of the Virgin 
in both the Gregorian and the United Church. 

Of the very numerous works written on the Armenian Church, the 
best will be found to be Le Quien’s Oriens Christianus ; Le Patriarcat 
Armenien, of L. D. Vernier; the Pére de Damas’ Arménie; and 
the very elaborate, most erudite and curious Sturia del Armenia, 
published by the Friars of the Mechitarist Monastery, at Venice, 
in 1782, 

Ricuarp Davey. 
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THE METHOD OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
I. 


Tue modern doctrine of organic evolution may be said to date from 
the great French naturalist Buffon, who, more than a hundred years 
before the publication of the Origin of Species, clearly indicated his 
belief in the mutability of specific and generic forms, although, 
owing tothe power of the Church in his day, he was often obliged to 
veil his opinions under the guise of hypotheses, which, as they were 
opposed to religion of course could not be true. Yet he occasionally 
speaks very plainly, as when he says :— 
‘‘ Nature, I maintain, is in a state of continual flux and movement; ’’ 


and again— 

‘‘ What cannot Nature effect with such means at her disposal? She can do 
all except either create matter or destroy it. These two extremes of power the 
Deity has reserved for Himself only; creation and destruction are the attri- 
butes of His omnipotence. To alter and undo, to develop and renew—these 
are powers which He has handed over to the charge of Nature.” 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin held similar views, which he developed at 
great length, and in doing so, anticipated many of the arguments 
afterwards elaborated by the celebrated Lamarck, that changes in 
species were caused both by the direct action of the environment, 
by the use and exercise by animals of their several organs, and more 
especially by the effects of effort and desire leading to the develop- 
ment of parts and organs calculated to gratify those desires. The 
great French naturalists Geoffrey and Isidore St. Hilaire adopted 
these views witan certain modifications, as did a limited number of 
German naturalists; while they were popularly set forth with much 
knowledge and literary skill by the late Robert Chambers in his 
Vestiges of Creation. Somewhat later the general theory of evolu- 
tion was explained and illustrated by Herbert Spencer with so much 
power and completeness as to compel its acceptance by most thinkers ; 
but neither he, nor any of the great writers who had gone before 
him, had been able to overcome the difficulty of explaining the 
process of organic evolution, since no one had been able to show 
how the wonderful and complex adaptations of living things to 
their environment could have been produced by means of known 
laws and through causes proved to exist and to be of sufficient 
potency. Alike for naturalists, for men of science in general, and 
for students in philosophy, the method of organic evolution remained 
an insoluble problem. 

Considering that this state of opinion prevailed up to the very date 
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of publication of the Origin of Species, the effect produced by that work 
was certainly marvellous. A considerable body of the more thought- 
ful naturalists at once accepted it as affording, if not a complete 
solution, yet a provisional theory, founded upon incontrovertible 
facts of nature, demonstrating a true cause for specific modification, 
and affording a satisfactory explanation of those countless pheno. 
mena of adaptation which every preceding theory had been power- 
less to explain. Further consideration and discussion only increased 
the reputation of the author and the influence of his work, which 
was still further enhanced by his Animads and Plants under Domesti- 
cation, published nine years later; and when this had been fully 
considered—about twelve years after the publication of the Origin— 
a large proportion of naturalists in every part of the world, includ- 
ing many of the most eminent, had accepted Darwin’s views, and 
acknowledged that his theory of Natural Selection constituted—to use 
his own words—*“ the main but not the exclusive means of modifi- 
cation.” The effect of Darwin’s work can only be compared with 
that of Newton’s Principia. Both writers defined and clearly 
demonstrated a hitherto unrecognised law of nature, and both were 
able to apply the law to the explanation of phenomena and the 
solution of problems which had baffled all previous writers. 

Of late years, however, there has arisen a reaction against Darwin’s 
theory as affording a satisfactory explanation of organic evolution. 
In America, especially, the theories of Lamarck are being resuscitated 
as of equal validity with natural selection; while in this country, 
besides a considerable number of Lamarckians, some influential writers 
are introducing the conception of there being definite positions of 
organic stability, quite independent of utility and therefore of natural 
selection ; and that those positions are often reached by discontinuous 
cariation, that is, by spurts or sudden leaps of considerable amount, 
which are thus “competent to mould races without any help what- 
ever from the process of selection, whether natural or sexual.”! These 
views have been recently advocated in an important work on varia- 
tion,” which seems likely to have much influence among certain 
classes of naturalists; and it is because I believe such views to be 
wholly erroneous and to constitute a backward step in the study of 
evolution that I take this opportunity of setting forth the reasons 
for my adverse opinion in a manner likely to attract the attention 
not only of naturalists but of all thinkers who are interested in these 
problems. 

Before proceeding to this special discussion it may be well to 
illustrate briefly the essential difference between the theories of 

(1) Discontinuity in Evolution. By Francis Galton. Mind, vol. iii., p. 367. 


(2) Materials for the Study of Variation, treated with especial regard to Discontinuity in 
the Origin of Species. By William Bateson, M.A. 1894 (pp. xv. and 598). 
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Darwin and those of his predecessors and opponents, by a few 
examples of those cases of adaptation which are insoluble by all 
other theories, but of which natural selection gives an intelligible 
explanation. 

The Darwinian theory is based on certain facts of nature which, 
though long known to naturalists, were not understood in their rela- 
tions to each other and to evolution. These facts are: variation, 
rapid multiplication, and the resulting struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest. Variation is the fundamental fact, and its 
extent, its diversity, and its importance are only now becoming fully 
recognised. Observation shows that when large numbers of indivi- 
duals of common species are compared there is a considerable amount 
of variability in size, form, colour, in number of repeated parts and 
other characters. Further, that each separate part, which has 
been thus compared, varies, so that it may be safely asserted that 
there is no part or organ that is not subject to continual varia- 
tion. Again, all these variations are of considerable amount—not 
minute, or infinitesimal, or even small, as they are constantly 
asserted to be. And, lastly, the parts and organs of each individual 
vary greatly among themselves, so that each separate character, 
though sometimes varying in correlation with other characters, yet 
possesses a considerable amount of independent variability. The 
amount of the observed variation is so great that in fifty or a hundred 
adult individuals of the same sex, collected at the same time and 
place, the difference of the extreme from the mean value of any organ 
or part is usually from one-tenth to one-fourth, sometimes as great 
as one-third of the mean value, with usually a perfect gradation of 
intervening values. 

The multiplication of individuals of all species is so great and so 
rapid that only a small proportion of those born each year can 
possibly survive; hence the struggle for existence, the result of 
which is that, on the average, those individuals which are in any 
way ill-fitted for the conditions of existence die, while those better 
fitted live. The struggle is of varied character and intensity—either 
with the forces of nature, as cold, drought, storms, floods, snow, &c. ; 
with other creatures, in order to escape being devoured, or to obtain 
food, whether for themselves or for their offspring ; or with their 
own race in the competition for mates and for the means of exist- 
ence ; while as regards all these forms of struggle mental and social 
qualities are often as important as mere physical perfection, and 
sometimes much more important. The fact already stated, of the 
large amount of variability in most species, has been thought by 
some to show either that there can be no such severe struggle as has 
been suggested, or that the characters which vary so much can be of 
little importance to the species, and cannot therefore determine 
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survival, But in making this objection two considerations have been 
overlooked. In the first place we always compare adults, and an 
enormous amount of destruction has already taken place during the 
earlier stages of life. The adults, therefore, are already a selected 
group. In the second place, the struggle is very largely intermittent, 
owing both to the occurrence only at long intervals of the most 
adverse meteorological conditions, while the diversity of these condi- 
tions leads in each case to the selection of a different characteristic, 
An exceptionally severe winter will destroy all which are deficient 
in one set of characters, while a long drought, or scarcity of some 
particular kind of food, will weed out those deficient in another set 
of characters. Thus, in any one year there will exist numbers of 
individuals which are doomed to speedy destruction under some one 
of the special adverse conditions which are constantly recurring ; and 
it is this, probably, that explains why there is so much individual 
variation continually present, although the central or typical form 
remains unchanged for very long periods. This typical form is that 
which, under existing conditions, survives all the periodical or secular 
adverse changes, during which the outlying, or extreme variations of 
whatever kind, are sooner or later eliminated. It is for want of 
giving full weight to the essentially intermittent nature of the 
struggle for existence that so many writers fail to grasp its full 
significance, and continually set forth objections and difficulties 
which have no real importance. 

We are now in a position to estimate the efficiency of Darwin’s 
theory in explaining the wondrous and complex adaptations that 
abound in the organic world, as compared with that of Lamarck or 
of his modern supporters. And first let us take the simple case of the 
adaptation of fleshy and juicy fruits to be eaten by birds, causing 
what seems at first sight an injury to the species, but which is really 
most beneficial, inasmuch as it leads to the wide dispersal of the 
seeds, and greatly aids in the perpetuation of the plants which 
produce such fruits. To what possible direct action of the environ- 
ment can we impute the production of fleshy or juicy pulp, with 
attractive colour, and with small, hard-coated seeds, in the innumer- 
able fruits which are devoured by birds, through whose bodies the 
seeds pass in a state fitted for germination? There is here a 
combination of characters calculated to a certain end, a definite 
adaptation. If we suppose that in an early stage of development 
ancestral fruits which happened to be a little softer than others were 
eaten by birds, how could that circumstance increase the softness, 
develop juice, and produce colour in future generations of the trees or 
bushes that sprang from the seeds so dispersed? And if we assume 
that these several characteristics are positions of “ organic stability,” 
acquired through accidental variation, we have to ask why the 
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several kinds of variation occurred together, or why neither of them 
occurred in the numerous species in which to be eaten by birds 
would be injurious instead of beneficial ? 

But if we begin at the same stage and apply the Darwinian theory 
we find that the whole process is easy of explanation. It is an 
observed fact that fruits vary in softness, juicyness, and colour, and 
seeds in the hardness or hairyness of their integuments. Any 
variation of primitive fruits in either of these directions would 
therefore be beneficial, by attracting birds to eat them and so disperse 
the seeds that they might reach suitable stations for development and 
growth. Such favourable variations would therefore be preserved, 
while the less favourable perished. 

Now ask the same questions as to the production of the innumerable 
modes of dispersal of seeds by the wind, from the simple compressed 
form and dilated margins of many small seeds, to the winged seeds of 
the ash and maple, and the wonderful feathery parachute of the 
thistle and the dandelion. Or again, inquire as to the wonderful 
springed-fruits which burst so as to scatter the small seeds, as in 
some of the balsams; or yet again, as to the sticky glands of the 
sundews, and the small water-traps of the bladder-wort; and a 
hundred other equally strange adaptations to some purpose of use to 
the species, but whose development has no relation whatever to any 
possible direct action of the environment, though all of them are 
explicable as the result of the successive preservation of such varia- 
tions as are known to occur, acting at various intervals, and by means 
of successive modifications, during the whole period of the develop- 
ment of the group from some remote ancestral form. 

The modern advocates of Lamarckism content themselves with 
such simple cases as the strengthening or enlarging of organs by use, 
the hardening of the sole of the foot by pressure, or the enlarging of 
the stomach by the necessity for eating large quantities of less 
nutritious food. These, and many other similar modifications, may 
doubtless be explained by the direct action of conditions, if we admit 
that the change thus produced in the individual is transmitted to 
the offspring. That such changes are transmitted has, however, not 
yet been proved, and a considerable body of naturalists reject such 
transmission as improbable in itself, and at all events as not to be 
assumed without full and sufficient proof. But even if accepted it 
will not help us to explain the very great number of important 
adaptations which, like those already referred to, are quite unrelated 
to any direct action of the environment. Having thus cleared away 
some preliminary misconceptions, and stated in briefest outline the 
main features of the law of natural selection, we may proceed to 
consider the objections of those modern writers to whose works we 
have already referred. 
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Mr. Bateson’s large and important volume consists mainly of an 
extensive collection of cases of variation of a particular kind, which 
have been met with throughout the whole animal kingdom, and have 
been recorded in all parts of the world. Theseare arranged system- 
atically under nearly nine hundred numbered headings, and are 
in many cases well illustrated by characteristic figures. The 
character and morphological relations of these variations are often 
very fully discussed with great knowledge and acuteness, and some 
original views are set forth which are of interest both to morphologists 
and physiologists. So far as this part of the work is concerned the 
present writer would feel himself quite incompetent to criticise it, 
but would welcome it as presenting in a convenient form a great 
body of interesting and little-known facts. But the book goes far 
beyond this. The first words of the preface tell us that “‘ This book 
is offered as a contribution to the study of the problem of Species ; ” 
and in a lengthy introductory and shorter concluding chapters this 
problem is discussed in some detail, with the view of discrediting the 
views held by most Darwinians; while a new theory, founded upon 
the facts given in the body of the work, is set forth as being a more 
probable one. It is therefore necessary to give some account of the 
nature of the facts themselves, as well as of the particular theories 
they are held to support. 

Darwin distinguished two classes of variations, which he termed 
“ individual differences ” and “ sports.” The former are small but 
exceedingly numerous, the latter large but comparatively rare, and 
these last are the “discontinuous variations” of Mr. Bateson to 
which reference has been already made. Darwin, while always 
believing that individual differences played the most important part 
in the origin of species, did not altogether exclude sports or dis- 
continuous variations, but he soon became convinced that these latter 
were quite unimportant, and that they rarely, if ever, served to 
originate new species; and this view is held by most of his followers. 
Mr. Bateson, however, seems to believe that the exact contrary is 
the fact, and that sports or discontinuous variations are the all-im- 
portant, if not the exclusive, means by which the organic world has 
been modified. Such a complete change of base as to the method of 
organic evolution deserves, therefore, to be considered in some 
detail. 

The difficulty which seems to have struck Mr. Bateson most, and 
which he declares to be of “immense significance,” is, that while 
specific forms of life form a discontinuous series, the diverse 
environments on which these primarily depend shade into each other 
insensibly, and form a continuous series (p. 5). Further on, this 
objection is again urged in stronger language: ‘‘ We have seen that 
the differences between Species are Specific, and are differences of 
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kind, forming a discontinuous Series, while the diversities of environ- 
ment to which they are subject are on the whole differences of degree, 
and form a continuous Series; it is therefore hard to see how the 
environmental differences can thus be in any sense the directing 
cause of Specific differences, which by the Theory of Natural Selection 
they should be” (p. 16). Again, at p. 69, he urges that the essential 
character of species is that they constitute a discontinuous series, and 
he asks—“ Is it not then possible that the Discontinuity of Species 
may be a consequence and expression of the Discontinuity of Varia- 
tion?” He then states, that on the received hypothesis, “ Variation 
is continuous, and the Discontinuity of Species results from the 
operation of Selection.” This, however, is not quite a correct state- 
ment of the received hypothesis if “discontinuous” is used in Mr. 
Bateson’s sense, as including every change of colour which is not by 
minute gradation, and every change in number of repetitive parts— 
as of vertebrae, or of the joints of an antenna, or the rings of a worm 
—which is not by a gradation of the part from a minute rudiment. 
Such changes of colour or in the number of parts are admitted by all 
Darwinians as, in many cases, constituting a part of that individual 
variation on which modification of species depends. It is, however, 
on the supposed rejection of this class of variations by Darwinians 
that he bases what he terms “an almost fatal objection” to their 
theory. 

Returning, however, to the supposed overwhelming importance of 
discontinuous variation, we pass on to the last chapter of the book, 
headed “‘ Concluding Reflexions,” and we read: “ The first object of 
this work is not to set forth in the present a doctrine, or to advertise 
a solution of the problem of Species,’ and then follows immediately 
a further discussion of this very theory of discontinuity, which ‘s 
set forth as « doctrine, and as a help to the solution of that problem. 
We are told that the difficulties of the accepted view “‘ have oppressed 
all who have thought upon these matters for themselves, and they 
have caused some anxiety even to the faithful”; it is urged that 
“the Discontinuity of which Species is an expression has its origin 
not in the environment, nor in any phenomenon of Adaptation, but 
in the intrinsic nature of organisms themselves, manifested in the 
original Discontinuity of Variation” ; that, “ the existence of sudden 
and discontinuous Variation, that is to say, of new forms having from 
their first beginning more or less of the kind of perfection that we 
associate with normality, is a fact that disposes, once and for all, of 
the attempt to interpret all perfection and definiteness of form as the 
work of Selection.” And then comes the positive statement—‘“ The 
existence of Discontinuity in Variation is therefore a final proof that 
the accepted hypothesis is inadequate” (p. 568), and after several 
more pages of illustration and argument, the final conclusion is 
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reached that—“it is quite certain that the distinctness and Discon- 
tinuity of many characters is in some unknown way a part of their 
nature, and is not directly dependent upon Natural Selection at all.” 

Before going further it will be well to make a few observations on 
these very definite and positive conclusions at which Mr. Bateson 
has arrived; and it must be remembered that this volume deals only 
with one portion of the subject even of discontinuous variation, which 
is itself, if we exclude monstrosities, only a small fragment of the 
whole subject of variation. The impression that will be produced 
on those who have given special attention to the relations of living 
organisms to each other and to their inorganic environment, will be 
that of an academic discussion, dealing to a large extent with words 
rather than with the actual facts of nature. The author’s main 
point, that species form a discontinuous series, and that epecific 
differences cannot therefore have been produced by any action of the 
environment, because that environment is continuous—an argument 
which, as we have seen, he dwells upon and reiterates with emphasis 
and persistency—rests wholly upon the obvious fallacies that in each 
single locality the environment of every species found there is the 
same, and that all change of environment, whether in space or time, 
is continuous. To take this latter point first, nothing can be more 
abrupt than the change often due to diversity of soil, a sharp line 
dividing a pine or heather-clad moor from calcareous hills; or to 
differences of level, as from a' marshy plain to dry uplands; or, for 
aquatic animals, from the open sea to an estuary, or from a non-tidal 
stream to an isolated pond. And when, in the course of geological 
time, an island is separated from a continent, or volcanic outbursts 
build up oceanic islands, the immigrants which reach such islands 
undergo a change of environment which is in a high degree dis- 
continuous. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the fact that, everywhere, 
the environment as a whole is made up of an unlimited number 
of sub-environments, each of which alone, or nearly alone, affects 
a single species, as familiarly included in the term, “their con- 
ditions of existence.” The mole and the hedgehog may live together 
in the same general environment, yet their actual environments 
are very different owing to their different kinds of food, habits, 
and enemies. The same thing applies to the rabbit and the hare, 
the rook and the crow, the ring-snake and the viper; and still 
more when we look at animals of greater diversity, as the otter and 
the badger, the dung-beetle and the cockchafer, and a hundred others 
that might be quoted. Now, though all these creatures may be 
found together in the same area, each of them has its own “ environ- 
ment,’’ to which it must be adapted in order to maintain its existence. 
Many species, however, live, as it were, on the borders of two distinct 
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environments, as when they obtain different kinds of food at different 
periods, being then exposed to different enemies and varied climatic 
effects. In such cases, it is easy to see that a small modification of 
structure might enable them advantageously to change their habits, 
and thus obtain what would be practically a different environment. 
This is well seen in those closely allied species which have somewhat 
different modes of life—as the meadow pipit (Anthus pratensis) and 
the tree pipit (Anthus arboreus)—the former having a long, nearly 
straight claw to the hind toe, a more slender bill, and a rather 
greener tinge of colouring, all modifications suited to its different 
habits and distinct physical surroundings. Here we have an example 
in nature of how environments, even when continuous as a whole, may 
become quite discontinuous in relation to two species differing in 
very slight characters. Darwin dwelt much upon this phenomenon, 
of new species being formed when any body of individuals seized 
upon vacant places in the economy of nature, and by means of com- 
paratively slight variations became adapted to it. It is what we see 
everywhere in the world around us. 

It thus appears that what is evidently supposed to be a very 
powerful argument leading to the conclusion that discontinuous 
variations as a class are those which are of vital, if not exclusive 
importance in the production of new species, entirely breaks down 
when confronted with the facts of nature. It does not, however, 
follow that, because an unsound d priori argument has been used to 
call attention to these variations, and because they have been set before 
the world in a way to suggest that their importance in relation to 
the origin of species is a new discovery calculated to revolutionise 
the study of this branch of biology, they are, therefore, of no value 
in this connection. We will, therefore, now proceed to consider 
them on their own merits as possible factors in the process of 
organic evolution. For this purpose we must briefly indicate the 
nature of the variations so laboriously recorded in this volume. 

These consist of what are termed meristic variations, that is, varia- 
tions in the number or position of parts which occur in series, whether 
linear, bilateral, or radial. Such are the variation in the number of 
segments of annulosa and arthropoda, such as worms, leeches, centi- 
pedes, &c.; in the antennz and legs of insects; in the vertebra, ribs, 
teeth, nipples, limbs, and toes of vertebrates ; in the rays of starfish, 
encrinites, and allied animals. The ocelli and other symmetrical 
markings on the wings of butterflies are also recorded, as well as 
numerous malformations when these affect serial or symmetrical 
organs. 

On carefully looking through the cases of variation in this volume 
we are struck with the large proportion of them which exhibit more 
or less deformation or want of symmeiry, culminating in the various 
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kinds of monstrosity. In Chapter III., on the variations of vertebra 
and ribs, we find vertebra imperfectly divided in snakes and frogs. 
Numerous cases of abnormalities in human vertebre are given, usually 
exhibiting asymmetry or deformation, and similar variations are 
found in the anthropoid apes, but here there is apparently more of 
regularity and symmetry. The greatest amount of this kind of 
variation occurs in the sloths, as might be expected when we con- 
sider that they are the most abnormal of mammals as regards the 
cervical vertebrae. In Chapter VIII. numerous cases of supernu- 
merary mamme are recorded, almost all of which are unsymmetrical. 
The variations in the number or form of the horns in sheep, goats, 
and deer recorded in Chapter XI. show them to be usually more or 
less irregular. 

Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the digits (fingers and toes) 
of mammals and birds, about one hundred and forty cases of variation 
being recorded. Almost the whole of these present, more or less, 
want of symmetry, while a large proportion, as the double-handed 
and double-footed children, and the six or seven-toed cats, can only 
be classed as monstrosities. 

In succeeding chapters the variations in the antenne and leg- 
joints of insects ; in the radial parts of medusz and encrinites ; in the 
medial structures of fish, insects, molluscs, &c., which become some- 
times doubie ; in the eyes and colouration of flatfish ; in duplicate or 
branching legs of insects and crustaceans ; in extra limbs of batrachia; 
and, lastly, double monsters, are all discussed at great length, and are 
illustrated by a number of very interesting wood-cuts. But almost 
the whole of these can only be classed as malformations or mon- 
strosities which are entirely without any direct bearing on the 
problem of the “ origin of species.” 

Nothing can better show the small value of the book from this, which 
is the author’s own, point of view, than the large amount of space 
devoted to the various monstrosities of the hands and feet of man 
and of some of the mammalia. Not only throughout all mammals, 
but also in the case of birds, reptiles, and amphibia, five is the 
maximum number of the toes or fingers. These may vary in size or 
in proportions, they may be reduced in number by coalescence, or 
by the loss of the lateral digits; they may be strangely modified in 
form and function, as in the flappers of the whale, or in the wing 
of the bat, yet never once in the whole long series of land-vertebrates 
do they exceed five in number. Yet we have six, seven, or eight- 
fingered, double-handed, or double-footed children; similar malfor- 
mations in monkeys ; six and seven-toed cats; four, five, or six-toed 
pigs; double-footed birds, and other monstrosities, described at 
great length, and all their peculiarities discussed in the most minute 
detail and from various points of view, in a work presented to us as 
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‘a contribution to the study of the problem of species.” Many of 
these malformations have been observed among animals in a state of 
nature, and in fact, Mr. Bateson believes that they occur as frequently 
among wild as among domesticated animals. Considering how 
rarely the former cases can be observed, they must be everywhere 
occurring; yet in no one single instance do they seem to have 
established themselves as a race or local variety on however small a 
scale. Yet we know that in the case of the six-toed cats, and pro- 
bably in other cases, they are easily transmissible; and we must, 
therefore, conclude that all these irregularities and monstrosities are 
in a high degree disadvantageous, since when subject to free compe- 
tition with the normal form in a state of nature they never survive, 
even for a few generations. 

As the volume we are discussing is entirely devoted to variations 
in the number or position of the serial parts of organisms in relation 
to the origin of species, it becomes necessary to lay some stress upon 
the very familiar, but apparently overlooked fact, that, among all 
the higher types of life at all events, the most stable of all charac- 
ters, and the most permanent during long periods of evolution, and 
throughout changes which have led to the production of a marvellous 
variety and abundance of specific forms, are these very characters of 
the number and relative positions of serial organs ; whence it follows 
that variations of this kind can only have led to specific changes at 
enormously long intervals, and that, as a general rule, they can have 
had nothing whatever to do with the origin of an overwhelming 
majority of living species. 

First, we bave the four limbs of vertebrates, which among all the 
marvellous variety of form and function, on land, in the water, or in 
the air, is never exceeded, and appears to have been fixed at a very 
early stage of the development of the vertebrate type. Equally 
fixed, and extending through a still vaster range of modifications of 
specific forms, are the six legs and four wings of true insects, 
which, as in vertebrates, may be reduced but never increased in 
number. Still more extraordinary, because less obviously connected 
with the main structure and functions of the organism, is the limita- 
tion and permanence in the number of the subdivisions of limbs and 
other appendages. There is no obvious reason why in land-verte- 
brates the divisions of the hand and foot should never exceed five, 
yet, not only is this number the maximum, but it may be considered 
the normal number of which all others are reductions, since it still 
prevails largely in the marsupials, rodents, carnivores, primates, and 
lizards; and the five-toed land-vertebrates (excluding birds) are 
probably far more numerous than those with a lesser number, 

In birds there are only four toes as a maximum, and comparatively 
few have a smaller number. But we have here a peculiarity in the 
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numbers of the toe-joints which does not occur in any other verte- 
brates. These form a series in arithmetical progression, the hind 
toe having two, and the others three, four, and five joints in regular 
order; and this rule is very nearly universal, the only exceptions 
being in some of the swifts and goatsuckers, whose habits render the 
feet of comparatively little importance, while their general organi- 
sation is of a somewhat low type. 

Coming to insects, we again find the legs consisting of a limited 
number of parts, and, strangely enough, this number is again five— 
the coxa, trochanter, femur, tibia, and tarsus. The tarsus, however, 
is subdivided into small movable joints, and these, too, are five as a 
maximum, but in certain groups are reduced to four, three, or two. 
The five-jointed tarsus is, however, the most prevalent ; and in the 
enormous order of coleoptera or beetles, comprising at least one hun- 
dred thousand described species, fully half belong to families which 
have the tarsi five-jointed. Even the antenne, although they vary 
greatly in the number of joints, yet in numerous large groups com- 
prising many thousands of species, they have the number of joints 
constant. Another indication of the tendency of serial parts to become 
fixed in number, is the typical limitation of the cervical or neck 
vertebrae of mammalia to seven joints. This number is wonderfully 
constant, being the same in the long necks of the giraffe and camel, 
and the very short necks of the hippopotamus, porpoise, and mole, 
the only exceptions in the whole class being some of the sloths, 
which have from six to ten, often varying in the same species, and 
the manatee, which has six. 

Now, if we consider the enormous extent of these fixed numerical 
relations of important parts of the organism in the higher verte- 
brates and in insects, both as regards the number of living species 
affected—perhaps ninety-nine per cent. of the whole—and as regards 
their range in time, throughout the whole of the tertiary and 
secondary, and even a considerable portion of the palwozoic periods— 
and if we take account of the vast number of extinct species, genera, 
and families needful to complete the various lines of descent from 
the earliest known forms, presenting the same numerical relations to 
those now living—-we shall be able to form some conception, how- 
ever inadequate, of the overwhelming frequency and importance of 
variations in the size, form, proportions, and structure of the various 
parts and organs of the higher animals, as compared with variations in 
their number. No doubt, in the earlier stages of organic develop- 
ment, numerical variations were more frequent and more important, 
as they are now among the lower forms of life; but at a very early 
period in geological history, the main numerical relations of the 
essential parts of the higher organisms became more or less fixed and 
stable, and have in many cases remained unchanged through a large 
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proportion of the period comprised in the geological record. The 
four limbs of vertebrates were already established in the fishes of 
the Devonian period, as were the four wings and six legs of true insects 
in the cockroaches and archaic orthoptera of the Carboniferous ; 
and almost all subsequent changes have resulted from modifications 
of these early types. The earliest mammals of which we have suf- 
ficient knowledge have the typical five-toed feet, and the earliest 
birds appear to have had the same progressive series of toe-joints as 
now prevails. 

We are thus irresistibly led to the conclusion that, among all the 
possible forms of variation now occurring, those affecting the number 
of important serial parts among higher organisms, are those which 
have the least possible relation to whatever modification of species 
may ”ow be going on around us, or which has been going on during 
a large portion of geological time. Yet it is to variations of this 
nature, a large proportion of which are mere malformations or mon- 
strosities, that the bulky and learned volume we are discussing has 
been devoted. The author of this book puts forward these malfor- 
mations and irregularities, mixed up with a proportion of normal 
variations, under the misleading name of “Discontinuous Variations,” 
as if they were something new, and had been ignorantly overlooked 
by Darwin and his followers ; and he loses no opportunity of telling 
us how important he thinks they are, what difficulties they enable 
us to overcome, and how they are the beginnings of the establish- 
ment of a sure base for the attack on the problems of evolution. In 
so doing he has entirely failed to grasp the essential features which 
characterise at least ninety-nine per cent. of existing species, which 
are, slight differences from their allies in size, form, proportions, or 
colour of the various parts or organs, with corresponding differences 
of function and habits, combined with a wonderful amount of sta- 
bility in the numerical relations of serial parts, extending sometimes 
only to genera, but more usually to families, tribes, orders, or even 
to whole classes of the higher animals. It is differences of the 
former kind that do actually characterise the great majority of species;* 
they affect those organs which vary most frequently and most con- 
spicuously in the individuals of every fresh generation; and they 
constitute that individual variation on which Darwin always 
relied as the essential foundation of natural selection, and which 
his followers have shown to be far more abundant and of far greater 
amount than he was aware of; and, lastly, they afford amply suffi- 
cient material for the continuous production of new forms. Rarely 


(1) Mr. Bateson, however, makes the extraordinary statement that “it is especially 
by differences of number and by qualitative differences that species are commonly dis- 
tinguished ’’ (p. 573). Species-makers know too well that, among the higher animals 
at all events, it is not so! 
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in the history of scientific progress has so large a claim been made, 
and been presented to the world with so much confidence in its being 
an epoch-making discovery, as Mr. Bateson’s idea of discontinuous 
variation corresponding to and explaining the discontinuity of 
species: yet more rarely has the alleged discovery been supported 
by facts which, though interesting in themselves, are for the most 
part quite outside the general conditions of the complex problem to 
be solved, and are therefore entirely worthless as an aid to its 
solution. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we may note the extension 
of definite numerical relations to plants as well as to animals. In 
dicotyledons we have a typical five-petalled flower or a corolla with 
five divisions, a character which prevails in irregular as well as in 
regular flowers, and often when the stamens are not a multiple of 
five, as in mallows, bignonias, and many others. Some form of five- 
parted flower prevails throughout many extensive natural orders, and 
comprises probably a considerable majority of all dicotyledonous 
plants. A three or six-parted flower is almost equally a charac- 
teristic of monocotyledons, prevailing even among the highly spe- 
cialised and fantastically formed Orchidex and Iridew, thus again 
demonstrating how large a portion of the specific modifications of 
organisms are independent of variations in number, but depend wholly 
upon variations in the size, form, colour, and structure of the various 
parts and organs. 

Other matters of importance in Mr. Bateson’s work, together with 
some theories recently advanced by Mr. Francis Galton, will be 
discussed in the concluding portion of this article. 

AtrreD R. Wattace. 
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ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN CHINA. 


WHETHER because mere oppositeness of thought and habit seem 
necessarily comic, or whether, as Dr. Edkins has suggested,’ because 
the picturesque pages of Sir John Mandeville and Marco Polo told 
such wonderful things that their readers did not feel sure whether 
they were dealing in fact or fiction, it is a curious fact that Europeans 
have never seemed able to take China quite seriously. For some 
reason or other—more probably perhaps for a variety of reasons— 
a quaint and ludicrous aspect of things seems perpetually to obtrude. 
And in no respect is this more true than in regard to religion. We 
hear a great deal about Buddhism and Taoism, and temples, and idols, 
and superstition: we note with amusement that a certain god has been 
dragged forth from his cool sanctuary in order that he may be brought 
to realise, in the blazing sunshine, the crying need of rain; but we 
hear very little about the one cult which has deep root in the national 
life. A Chinaman can give up Buddhism for Christianity with com- 
parative ease. It is when he is asked to abandon the Worship of 
Ancestors that what may be called the great religious instinct of his 
soul is wounded and scandalised ;? yet this has, for more than two 
hundred years, been a cardinal requirement of the Christian propa- 
ganda. Despite the protests of large-minded and experienced men 
who have really studied the creeds they wish to subvert, the 
Churches have agreed to anathematise Chinese Ancestor Worship as 
idolatrous ; and as long, declares Dr. Martin (himself formerly a 
missionary, aud now President of the Tung-wen College at Peking), 
as this attitude is maintained: ‘As long as missionaries manifest a 
determination to pluck this keystone out of China’s social fabric, so 
long will the innumerable clans that form the nation, rallying round 
the altars of their forefathers, form an impenetrable phalanx barring 
at every point the ingress of a disintegrating doctrine.”*® It can 
scarcely be uninteresting, then, to examine the features of a cult 
which is so deep-rooted in Chinese sentiment and which is so gene- 
rally admitted to be a dominant factor in the fortunes of the Chris- 
tian propaganda.} 

One is struck, at the outset, by the resemblance in many respects 
between the Chinese practice and the corresponding observances in 
the days of ancient Rome. Substituting tablets for images we seem, 


(1) Religion in China, by the Rev. J. Edkins, D.D. 

(2) New China and Old, by the Ven, G. E. Moule. 

(3) The Worship of Ancestors, Rev. A. P. Martin, D.D. Records of Missionary 
Conference at,Shanghai, 1890. 
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in fact, to find ourselves in the presence of the rites in the Lararium 
which have been taken to be the precursors of our own family 
prayer. Every Chinese household has somewhere within its doors 
an ancestral hall, a shrine in which are deposited the tablets of 
deceased ancestors; it may be a separate building or it may bea 
mere shelf; that is a detail of circumstance and pecuniary resource, 
Every clan also has its ancestral temple, which forms a rallying point 
for its members, who come often from great distances to join in the 
spring or autumn ceremonies ; and there, asin the household shrines, 
representative tablets are set. up. These tablets are slips of wood of 
varying size in different provinces, but approximately about one foot 
high and three inches wide, placed upright on a pedestal and having 
inscribed on either side the name, rank, age, dates of birth and death 
and other particulars of the person it is intended to commemorate, 
They may remind us, so far, of a tombstone kept at home instead of 
being placed on the grave. But that is not all. Besides the record, 
each tablet has also inscribed on it four characters: shen chu, mean- 
ing “ spirit lord,” and shen wei, meaning “ spirit throne ” ; and it is 
now that we enter the arena of theological controversy. The cha- 
racters chu and wei, when first written, are left incomplete in a peculiar 
respect: they lack each a dot; and the imposition of these dots 
involves an elaborate ceremonial which I will ask Dr. Blodget? to 
describe, in order that there may be no suspicion of slurring over 
the “ idolatry ” of which he is an uncompromising opponent. The 
rite occurs during the funeral obsequies, of which it forms an impor- 
tant feature. A Mandarin of the highest rank available, or a simple 
literate, according to the social status of the family—is asked to 
officiate ; the idea being, apparently, that he comes as a representa- 
tive of the Emperor who stands at the head of the national cult. 


** Along with this chief personage, four others of lesser grade are also in- 
vited to be present and assist in the ceremony. The time having arrived for 
dotting the tablet, the five take their places, one at the head, two on either 
side of the table on which the tablet is lying. The master of the ceremonies 
cries out, ‘Hand up the vermilion pencil’; whereupon one of the subordinate 
[celebrants] hands up the pencil to his chief. The master of the ceremonies 
next says, ‘May it please our distinguished guest to turn towards the East 
and receive the breath of life’; whereupon the chief celebrant turns towards 
the East and emits a slight breath upon the tip of the pencil. The master of 
the ceremonies next cries, ‘ Impose the red dot’; whereupon the chief man- 
darin, first bowing to his four coadjutors as though unworthy to perform the 
act, imposes the missing dots, first on the character chu, and then on the 
character wei. These dots are then covered with black ink by the same 
person and with the same ceremonies, and the consecration is complete.” 


“There is,” we are told, in all this, “a kind of incorporation of 
the spirit in the tablet as its visible home, where it receives offerings 


(1) Ancestral Worship and Christianity. Missionary Conference, ut supra. 
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and prayers and manifests its good will or disapprobation.” And 
now begins the homage which, although it is not image-worship, 
is condemned by its critics as idolatrous, 

«The chief mourner (properly the eldest son), after this, takes the tablet 
from one of the attendant magistrates and sets it upright on a small table in 
front of the coffin. The magistrate who has imposed the dots then comes 
forward with his four associates, and, all kneeling on a mat before the tablet, 
pours out three chalices of wine as a libation, after which the five prostrate 
themselves three times before the tablet. Then all retire, their duty being 
accomplished. 

“The tablet thus consecrated is carried out the next day to the cemetery 
upon a pavilion adorned with hangings of silk, its place in the funeral proces- 
sion being some distance in front of the catafalque. At evening it is returned 
to the house of the eldest son, where incense is burned before it morning and 
evening, and offerings are made during the three years of mourning. When 
these are finished it is transferred to the ancestral hall to be worshipped with 
the other tablets of the clan ” [on certain prescribed dates and festivals, among 
which one called the ‘‘ Ching-ming ” in April and another in August are the 
most important]. 

The ritual seems to involve three essentials: the posture, the in- 
vocation, and the offerings. The posture is that of kneeling alter- 
nating with prostrations. But that is precisely what a child does 
before its parents, an inferior before a great official, the official 
himself before the Emperor; and so the question at once suggests 
itself whether a Chinaman thinks that he “ worships” his living 
parents. Miss Newton? seems to think he does, and speaks of 
“adoring” the ancestral tablet and adoring parents during the 
marriage ceremony, with equal horror! And so with the offerings. 
Dishes containing food are spread out before the tablets; but the 
underlying idea is unquestionably that of a banquet. The definition 
of Confucius is ‘‘ serving the dead as they would have been served 
when alive” ; and clothing and money are usually added in pursu- 
ance of this idea. When the Emperor offers a similar sacrifice to 
the Supreme Spirit of Heaven, he invites his ancestors to be present 
at the banquet by placing their tablets on the altar.’ Births and 
betrothals are notified to ancestors very much as they are notified to 
living kindred. The Emperor notifies his ancestors of his own acces- 
sion. In the marriage ceremony the bridegroom presents his wife 
to his ancestors, as a new member of the family, to invoke their 
paternal blessing. And all this may help us to realise the import of 
the invocation in which so many missionaries perceive the ascription 
of divine attributes. In the address offered by the Emperor, as 
quoted by Dr. Edkins, there is no prayer at all. It merely traces 
his descent, declares his personality, and goes on to say, “I dare 
announce to my ancestor that I have with care, in this first month 

(1) New China and Old, ut supra. 
(2) ‘‘ Betrothal and Marriage Ceremonies.’’ Chinese Recorder, Aug., 1892. 
(3) Religion in China, ut supra. 
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of spring, provided sacrificial animals, silk, wine, and various dishes 
as an expression of my unfailing thoughtfulness, and humbly beg 
acceptance of the offerings.” 

That words of supplication are often used in the course of popular 
ritual is an admitted fact, though they are alleged to be of secondary 
importance and are even omitted altogether from some breviaries, 
There are such, for instance, in the following, which is said to bea 
common form :— 

“I. . . presume to come before the grave of my ancestor. . . . Revolving 
years have brought again the season of spring. Cherishing sentiments of 
veneration I look up and sweep your tomb. Prostrate I pray that you will 
come and be present, and that you will grant to your posterity that they may 
be prosperous and illustrious. At this season of genial showers and genial 
breezes I desire to recompense the root of my existence, and exert myself 
sincerely. Always grant your safe protection. My trust is in your divine 
spirit. Reverently I present the fivefold sacrifice of a pig, a fowl, a duck, a 
goose, and a fish ; also an offering of five plates of fruit with libations of 
spirituous liquors, earnestly entreating that you will come and view them, 
With the most attentive respect this annunciation is presented on high.” ! 

This prayer, it will be noted, is offered at the tomb. For, besides 
the ceremonies in the Ancestral Hall, periodical rites are performed 
also at the grave. In spring and autumn, families are wont to choose 
a day for visiting the resting-places of their dead, carrying food and 
wine for offerings and libations, imitation clothes and money, candles 
and incense. First clearing away the grass and covering the tombs 
with a layer of fresh earth, they present their offerings, and perform 
various ceremonies much as before the tablet. A table is spread, a 
paper imitating the tablet is put thereon, candles are lighted, incense 
is burned, dishes of various kinds are set in order and the chief 
mourner presents the whole, for his ancestor’s acceptance, in the 
terms and with the ceremonial that have been described. 


‘* Est honor et tumulis. Animas placate paternas, 
Parvaque in extinctas munera ferte pyras.” 


Do we not almost seem in the presence of the Feralia of ancient 
Rome ? 

jj This is the reason why the Chinese are so anxious for male chil- 
dren. It is a son who officiates—the eldest son of the family in the 
household, the eldest son of the senior family in the case of the 
Ancestral Hall. At an important function which the Rev. Justus 
Doolittle describes® at Foochow, the chief person “‘ was a lad some 
six or eight years old, he being the eldest son of the eldest son, 
&e., &c., of the remote male ancestors from whom all the Chinese 
bearing his ancestral name living in the city claim to have descended. 
He was chief of the clan.” 


(1) The Middle Kingdom, by S. Wells Williams, D.D. 
(2) Social Life of the Chinese, ch. viii. 
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The presumption that the happiness of the dead depends on 
sacrifices from their living descendants, with its corollary that 
neglected souls turn into hungry ghosts, is akin to that expressed by 
Palinurus in begging Aineas to accord his body funeral rites, and is 
one of the grounds alleged for condemning the cult. There is at 
Hangchow, for instance, a large temple erected for the benefit of 
‘ancestors’ whose descendants have all died. Here their tablets 
are collected, and here the necessary offerings are made and the 
usual ceremonies gone through, by a proper attendant, at the spring 
and autumn festivals. 

Such, in bare outline, is the Chinese worship of ancestors;' and 
surely the Churches which have refined the Feralia up to a pilgrimage 
to Pére-Lachaise, the Lemuralia up to a general Mass for the Dead, 
and have whittled the observances of Halloween down to an occa- 
sional bonfire and a collect for All Saints, might trust themselves to 
deal tenderly with a cult which lies at the root of Chinese polity 
and which even those who condemn it admit to have been a powerful 
agent for good, from the earliest ages to which its existence and 
operation can be traced. Laymen may, indeed, find it difficult to 
perceive how ceremonies which they will probably regard as the 
expression of a touching and beautiful sentiment, can have incurred 
such sweeping condemnation. It may help us to gain an insight if 
we review, with Du Halde,* the early history of the controversy. 

The scene opens at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Partly through their attainments and the services they had been 
able to render, partly perhaps through a certain suppleness which 
has been accounted to them for unrighteousness, the Jesuits stood 
high in the esteem of the first Manchu sovereigns, and had been able 
to secure a large measure of favour for the propaganda they had 
inaugurated. ‘Il ne pouvait,” says Du Halde, “ y avoir de dispo- 
sitions plus favorables”—a favourable edict, numerous workers, 
open protection, a church within the very palace precincts; but all 
was upset by disputes among the missionaries themselves. Members 
of other denominations poured in, and altereations arose on questions 
that have continued to agitate their successors to the present 
day. These were (1) the proper name for God: whether the 
Chinese, by the word Tien, understood a material heaven or a 


(1) The féte of All Souls is held in Japan in the middle of July ; the idea being, as 
Miss Bickersteth has lately told us, that of ‘a festival to spirits which are supposed to 
visit their former home, and are welcomed with fires and food spread on tables,” a 
clear extension of the Chinese idea of inviting them to a banquet. Offerings of food 
are also thrown into the river or sea, and put on paper boats and launched, in the 
poetic fancy that they may thus reach their destination. The observances seem in other 
respects very similar to those prevailing in China, whence the cult was presumably 
derived. 

(2) Deseription Géographique et Historique de la Chine. 
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supreme being; (2) whether the ceremonies observed in respect 
to the dead were religious or merely civil rites. Ricci had decided 
that Zien was an equivalent for God, and that the ancestral rites 
should be tolerated. There is, he maintained, nothing in them 
appertaining to religion—neither in the institution nor in the inten- 
tion of the neophytes who practise them; there is neither priest 
(sacrificateur) nor minister of an idolatrous sect: one sees only 
philosophers and students who come to acknowledge the Teacher of 
their Nation for their Master: the place where the dead are honoured 
is a hall and not a temple : the Chinese attribute no divinity either to 
Confucius or to the souls of the dead: they neither solicit nor expect 
anything from them ; and it is, consequently, not a religious but a 
civil cult. But Ricci was dead; and a Spanish Dominican named 
Morales condemned the whole system as idolatry. He was backed 
up by his co-sectaries ; the dispute was referred to Rome, and Inno- 
cent X. was persuaded (a.p. 1645) to sustain his contention. 

The Jesuits, however, were by no means disposed to acquiesce 
tamely in this conclusion. They sent a delegate named Martin who 
succeeded in convincing the Sacred College that, “as the excision of 
these ceremonies might be an invincible obstacle to the conversion of 
a great empire which was extremely jealous of its customs, the part 
of prudence was to tolerate them”; and Alexander VII. confirmed 
this decision. Thus the second goal was scored by the disciples of 
Ricci ; but their position did not long remain unchallenged. There 
arrived out, in 1684, certain members of the “ Missions Etrangéres,” 
who had, says Du Halde, scarcely begun to stammer a language which 
the Jesuits had been studying all their lives, before they judged that 
Ricci and his followers had not caught the sense of the Chinese 
classics. Maigrot, vicar apostolic of Fohkien, pronounced that the 
words Zien and Shangte signify a material heaven; upheld Morales’ 
contention that the ancestral ceremonies are real sacrifices and the 
places where they are practised real temples ; and sent an emissary 
to Rome to urge these views afresh, without informing the Jesuits 
of his intention! The latter now appealed to the Emperor Kang-hi, 
who ruled entirely in their favour—that Tien meant God, and 
that the ceremonies in question were political, in the sense that 
they did not imply what the Church understood by worship and 
religion. 

The philosopher, to apply a favourite expression of Gibbon, may 
be reminded of the extraordinary Homoousian controversy which 
Constantine thought he had disposed of by calling it “a trifling 
and subtle question concerning an incomprehensible point of the 
law, which was foolishly asked by the bishop and imprudently 
answered by the presbyter.”* But then the philosopher might fail 

(1) Decline and Fa'l, &c., ch. xxi. 
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to appreciate the subtle importance of adot! Kang-hi’s verdict had, 
at any rate, no more effect than Constantine’s on the disputants. 
To submit a theological question to the dialecticians who had been 
conducting, for centuries, the dispute with Byzantium which led to 
the disruption of the Roman Empire, was worse than throwing an 
estate into Chancery before Dickens wrote Bleak House. 

Rome was, at any rate, not likely to be influenced by a Chinese 
Emperor’s ruling on a point of theological dogma: adverse counsels 
prevailed, and Clement XI. issued (a.p. 1704) a bull condemning 
every feature of the ritual. Neither the worship of ancestors nor of 
Confucius, neither the ceremonies at the tombs nor before the 
tablets could be permitted. There was only one reservation :— 


‘‘That small tablets bearing nothing whatever but the name of the deceased 
may be tolerated, provided always that they are connected with no superstition 
and give no scandal—that is to say, provided that the Chinese who are not yet 
Christians may not suppose that they who keep them are of the same mind as 
the pagans, and if, moreover, there be placed by the side of such tablets a 
declaration of the Christian faith in regard to the dead and of what is genuine 
filial piety in children and descendants towards parents and ancestors.” 


The apostles of tolerance were too well aware of the results such a 
decree would entail, to leave a stone unturned to procure its neutral- 
isation. Tournon, patriarch of India, had been sent out to arrange 
matters on the new basis, but succeeded only in raising the pre- 
dicted storm, and was promptly banished to Macao, where he died 
in 1710. A proposal to leave the settlement of details to the local 
heads of the Church was scarcely more successful; for these were, 
according to Du Halde, afraid of being excommunicated if the com- 
promise were too liberal, and of ruining the missions if it were too 
narrow. So the Pope sent Cardinal Mezzabarba, who succeeded in 
obtaining an audience of the Emperor, but was curtly informed—in 
answer to a request that Christians might be permitted to conform 
to the papal ruling—that ‘“‘the decree of the Pope being incom- 
patible with the customs of the Empire, the Christian religion could 
no longer subsist in it.” Realising, apparently, on the spot, the 
truth of the Jesuits’ warning, the legate issued certain regulations 
which might soften the harshness of the bull, and started for Europe 
to represent how matters stood. But Kang-hi and Clement died 
in the interval; Benedict XIV. rejected the compromise, and the 
Emperor Yung-ching determined to exclude a propaganda which 
had caused such an infinity of trouble. A petition by a Foochow 
Literate gave the signal for persecution, and the charge of neglecting 
the reverence due to ancestors which was therein put forward has 
continued to find expression, in every hostile placard, to the present 
day. 

It was the question of Ancestor Worship which caused the first 
R 2 
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outbreak of persecution (a.p. 1791) in Corea. Christianity had 
made its way across the frontier through the medium of certain 
members of the annual Tribute-bearing Mission who had come in 
contact with the Roman Missionaries at Peking. Questioned by 
the first neophytes as to the permissibility of the cult, Bishop Govea 
had, as in duty bound under Pope Clement’s bull, replied in the 
negative ; whereupon two enthusiasts named Yung and Kwan 
burned their Ancestral tablets and refused to make the customary 
sacrifices at a parent’s funeral. There was, of course, an outcry 
of horror; the Government was obliged to take action; and they 
were tried and executed for what the popular sentiment condemned 
as an outrage and a crime. 

One cannot help feeling, as one reads Du Halde’s narrative, 
that the whole dispute was embittered by sectarian jealousy. The 
Jesuits had probably not welcomed the intrusion of other orders into 
a domain which they had made their own: a feeling of antagonism 
to themselves had arisen in Europe, and it is difficult to resist an 
impression that the contest had tended to degenerate into a trial of 
party strength. It would seem difficult indeed, on any other hypo- 
thesis, to reconcile the attitude of the Papacy with its own traditions. 
A Church which admits images need surely not have recoiled from 
tablets, nor a hierarchy which consecrates the Day of the Dead from 
the observances of the Ching-ming. The ancient Romans exercised 
a large tolerance towards the gods of conquered races, and Roman 
ecclesiasticism inherited the assimilative faculty. All Saints’ Day 
itself is a graft upon Halloween—- 


“.... that night when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans dance.”’ 


But it was not till a.p. 835 that the festivals were made coincident. 
There can be little doubt that All Saints was originally an adapta- 
tion of the spring festival of the Romans. It was Gregory IV. who 
made it coincide with the great heathen festival of the 1st November. 
To associate the worship of dead saints with the observances that 
marked the expiry of summer would be a natural act of policy 
in the days when the Church was still busy supplanting heathen by 
Christian observances. And All Souls, the “‘ Day of the Dead,” would 
seem to be an extension of the same idea. A pilgrim coming from the 
Holy Land, where he must surely have been studying the Aineid, 
was driven ashore ona rocky island between Sicily and Thessalonica, 
where he found a hermit who told him that here was an opening to 
the nether world, through which could be heard the cries of those in 
torment, and through which he had also heard the complaints of the 
devils at the number of souls that were torn from them by the 
prayers of the pious! The pilgrim told his tale to the monks of 
Clugny, about the efficacy of whose supplication the devils had, it 
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would appear, made especial lamentation ; and they sympathisingly 
fixed the day following All Saints as a festival for All Souls. So 
legend accounts for the origin and spread of the custom; and, in the 
Latin world at least, it shows no symptom of dying out. Take, for 
instance, the following description, in the Daily Telegraph, of what 
happened in Paris on the 1st November, 1891 :— 


‘«The Rue de la Roquette, which seems destined to be connected with death, 
being at once the place of public execution and the main highway to Pére 
Lachaise, presented, as usual, the spectacle of one continuous procession of 
flower and wreath-laden carriages conveying mourning relatives to the last 
resting-place of their dead. All the places of sepulture in the capital looked 
very beautiful to-day after the partial renewal of what is termed their 
‘toilette’ yesterday, and by the time the gates were closed this afternoon 
the ‘ God’s-acres’ contained huge masses of freshly-cut flowers and appro- 
priately-inscribed wreaths. According to the official estimate some four hun- 
dred thousand people, or about one-fifth of the entire population of Paris, 
visited the cemeteries yesterday, and if we add those who performed the same 
sad duty to-day it is safe to presume that one Parisian out of every four has 
made a point of paying a personal tribute to the memory of some relative or 
friend. These figures speak eloquently for the feeling of family affection 
ingrained in a number of people popularly but erroneously supposed to be the 
most light-hearted, frivolous, and irreverent on the face of the earth.” 


Or take, again, the following description, in the Times, of what 
occurred at Naples on the same date and occasion :— 


‘*Tt is the Féte of the Dead, Festa dei Morti, one of the most solemn obser- 
vances of the Church, or rather of the people. All business is suspended, for 
there is a rush to the graves of the departed and the Campo Santo is a scene 
of tumult. Not a carriage is to be found without difficulty, and pedestrians 
line the long road to the spot where lie the remains of those who were and are 
the objects of so much love. It is sometimes urged as a reproof to the 
Southerners that they send their deceased friends to their last resting-place 
without accompanying them; but if their grief is too deep to allow of this, 
they manifest their affection by unceasing visits to their graves, and by the 
dedication of one day especially to this solemn duty. Naples, und even the 
smallest village in the neighbourhood, are occupied, this day, in preparing 
corone for their deceased friends. Our gardens are despoiled of their beauty, 
and fiori dei morti, as chrysanthemums are called, are sought for eagerly. 
Where there are none to be found, as in great cities, the artificial immortelles 
take their place. It is in this way that the living and the dead are united, 
and that grief at what it is hoped is only a temporary separation is alleviated 
by these pious offerings. Those flowers, so fresh and blooming, lead to the 
indulgence of a belief that their friends are yet living near them and around 
them; and wide spaces of land, especially in the country, are sparkling with 
a thousand lights placed there by many a mourner to cheer their fainting 
hearts. Of course mass is said in every church, and a messa cantata will be 
celebrated in the church at the Campo Santo, at which the municipal body and 
all in authority will be present.” 


“From Rome to Palermo,” writes Mr. Marion Crawford, “ swear 
at a man if you please, call him by bad names and he will laugh at 
you. But curse his dead relations or their souls and you had better 
keep beyond the reach of his knife, or of his hands if he have no 
weapons.” 

The Petit Journal of the 2nd November last speaks of raising a 
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monument to the memory of French soldiers and sailors who have died 
during recent colonial expeditions, indicating the great necropolis of 
Pére-Lachaise as the most suitable spot. Here, in fact, “ the rela- 
tives of those whose remains lie in foreign soil have already taken 
to placing commemorative tablets ‘auprés desquels ils viennent prier, 
et qu’ ils fleuriront aujourd’hui.’”’ And is there not something akin 
to the custom of visiting the Ancestral Hall, to inform Ancestors of 
current events, in the visit paid (on the Jour des Morts), by M. 
Casimir-Perier and his Ministers to the tomb of President Carnot ? 
They had just attended a service at the Russian church, in honour 
of the dead Tsar, and “ wished,” say the French papers, “on the day 
when France particularly honours her dead, to associate in a common 
thought the memory of President Carnot and of Alexander ITI.” 

Many have probably observed, in churches abroad, an intima- 
tion by Pius VI., that an Indulgence of seven years can be 
gained by praying ‘‘ before an image of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
exposed to public veneration,” with the noteworthy addendum: 
“This Indulgence is applicable to the souls of Purgatory.” Com- 
pare the temple at Hangchow, and the rites performed there and 
elsewhere in China for the benefit of “ unconnected” ancestors! 
It surely needs a special education to perceive Why an expression of 
pious regard in the one case should become an act of idolatry in the 
other. 

In the case of Protestants, the argument from analogy has, of 
course, less force. ‘ The violence,”’ as Dr. Martin remarks, “ which 
attended their rupture with Rome carried them almost unavoidably 
to the opposite extreme, leading them to abandon many graceful 
observances, in themselves as innocent as the painted windows which 
Puritan soldiers took such delight in smashing.” But even Pro- 
testantism retains many features of reverence for the dead which 
might induce sympathy with the cognate observances of others. 
We have our statues in public squares and churches, our galleries of 
ancestral portraits, and our great national Walhalla. We have our 
founders’ days at public schools; we have even our fear of ghosts, 
and traces of a belief that wicked spirits require “laying”! But 
above all we have that beautiful custom of decorating a grave with 
flowers which finds expression, in varying shapes, among so many 
different peoples. “Decoration Day” in the United States, for 
instance, scarcely yields to the Jowr des Morts in the unanimity of 
observance, though it is of modern origin; for, “throughout the 
land whole communities gather at the cemeteries . . . . to place 
chaplets and flowers on their dead soldiers’ graves.’ It is a curious 
illustration of the opposite views men may take that Mr. Noyes, who 
can cite this observance with appreciation, thinks ‘the Church 
should require its members to set their face like a flint against the 
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(Chinese) form of false worship ;”' while Dr. Martin asks, “ if it is 
legitimate to deck a grave with flowers, why is it not so to offer 
fruits or meats?” If it is legitimate, may one not add, to pray 
beside an English grave—to ask, as many a bereaved girl has done, 
the spirit of the departed occupant for sympathy and help—why 
is it wicked ina Chinaman? Why? Why, Dr. Faber? can tell 
us no less than seventeen distinct forms of evil which the Chinese 
custom involves ! and Dr. Blodget winds up with the striking propo- 
sition that “a costly gilded tablet into which a human spirit has 
been brought by certain ceremonies and imposing the dot, and 
before which libations and offerings are made, may be as offensive 
to God as the piece of the skull of his ancestor hung up in the 
dwelling of a nude savage of the South Sea Islands, to be regarded 
with superstitious veneration and worshipped with debasing rites.”’ 
Well, of course it may. Still, some few of Dr. Blodget’s colleagues 
hesitate to accept his surmise as a conclusive exposition of the divine 
thought. 

But it may be worth while asking what the Chinese themselves 
have to say about a subject on which they may surely be supposed 
to have a glimmering of their own purpose. Archdeacon Moule— 
to whose thoughtful and sympathetic essay I have been already 
indebted for several illustrations—explains to a mandarin that 
missionaries object to ancestral worship, that ‘‘it implies adora- 
tion, at any rate the idea that the dead form a kind of intermediate 
rank and order between living men and the Supreme; that they are 
intercessors for us with God, and that they must be propitiated by 
sacrifices and offerings.” And what does the mandarin reply ? 
“Sir,” he rejoins with emphasis, “you are mistaken. Ancestral 
worship is not idolatrous. It has not the high significance which 
you imagine. It implies merely a reverential and affectionate 
rite in memory of the departed, whom we desire to serve in their 
absence as though they were still present with us.” And the 
famous Abbé Huc quotes a precisely similar experience :-- 


One day we asked a mandarin, a friend of ours, who had just offered a 
sumptuous repast at the tomb of a deceased colleague, whether in his opinion 
the dead stood in need of food ? 

‘** Wow could you possibly suppose I had such an idea?’ he replied with 
astonishment. ‘ Could you really believe me so stupid as that ?’ 

‘«« But then what is the purpose of these mortuary repasts ?’ 

‘«*We intend to do honour to the memory of our relatives and friends ; to 
show that they still live in our remembrance and that we like to serve them as 
if they were yet with us. Who could be absurd enough to suppose that the 
dead need to eat? Amongst the lower classes, indeed, many fables are 
current; but who does not know that rude, ignorant people are always 
credulous ?’” 


(1) Records of Shanghai Conference ut supra, p. 610. (2) Ibid. p. 654. 
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Precisely. And now we will indent on Mr. Elwin’ for an example 
of this credulity. 


‘“‘ T saw on one occasion (he says) a man burning some paper clothes, so I 
said to him: 

*« «Sir, do the spirits wear paper clothes ?’ 

‘* “No, sir, they do not; these paper clothes, after being burned, become cloth 
or silk in the next world.’ 

*‘T said, ‘Sir, you have never been there to see; how do you know that 
these clothes turn into cloth or silk ?’ 

‘‘The man quietly answered, ‘ Sir, how do you know they do not ?’” 


The repartee is delicious ; but we are concerned chiefly with the 
illustration. The educated man did not believe the dead wanted 
food: the ignorant man did believe they wanted clothes. And we 
should get, probably, some equally curious results if we went to the 
ignorant classes in Europe for a definition of many Christian ob- 
servances. Let us go rather to the fountain head. What says 
Confucius himself? “The filial pious reverence those whom their 
fathers honoured (i.e. their ancestors), and love those whom they 
regarded with affection. Thus they serve the dead as they would 
have served them when alive.”’ 

We must get out of the atmosphere of dogma, and take Mr. 
Goschen’s advice to allow some rein to our imagination, if we would 
realise the nature of this cult and how deeply it is ingrained in 
Chinese sentiment and national life. No one denies that it is 
susceptible of amendment: it would be difficult to find a religious 
ritual that is not. No one denies that it is obscured by supersti- 
tious beliefs; but these are no more integral necessities of the 
cult than is a belief in the efficacy of relics and masses for the dead 
to the holding of the Christian faith. Even Ricci admitted that 
it contains features which require elimination. The remedy, how- 
ever, lies not in Nihilism but in education; as those larger-minded 
men perceive who have escaped the terror of appearing to counte- 
nance “ idolatry ”’ and “ false worship ” which seemed to dominate, and 
obscure the judgment of, the majority of the Shanghai Conference. 

“When any one embraces this faith . . . he must first deny his 
ancestral tablet,” is one of the charges against Christianity in the 
famous Hunan proclamation which led up to the massacre of Tien- 
tsin. ‘“ Your honourable religion is good,” said a literate in conver- 
sation, lately, with a member of the English Wesleyan Mission at 
Wuchang,”’ “ but there is one thing you will never get us Chinese to 
do, and that is to give up the worship of our ancestors.”’? “ We 
cannot enter the Church,” said a mandarin otherwise well disposed 
towards Christianity, to the Rev. J. Ross,® in Manchuria, “so long 
as you forbid absolutely all connection with this ancient custom.” 


(1) Records of Shanghai Missionary Conference, p. 697 
(2) Ibid. (3) Lbid. 
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«If Protestant Christianity,” said a Korean prince,’ who had gained 
access to some Christian literature during a stay in China, “ would 
in some way adapt Ancestor Worship so as to exclude idolatry and 
superstition,” he saw no reason why Korea should not become a Chris- 
tian country in three years. ‘‘ Why,” asked a mandarin of Arch- 
deacon Moule, in Chekiang, ‘‘do you make it an indispensable con- 
dition of discipleship in a Chinaman that he should abandon the 
ceremonials and reverence due to his ancestors ? This forms, in the 
hearts of educated and thoughtful Chinese, a grave cause for suspi- 
cion and dislike.” 

Having laid so much stress on the opinion of educated Chinese, it 
would be unfair not to add that an ordained Chinese convert, the 
Rev. Y. K. Yen, has avowed himself an uncompromising opponent 
of the system. But there is, proverbially, no such enthusiast as a 
convert; and when Mr. Yen says he would not admit for purposes of 
remembrance even a Chinese painted likeness or a tablet, but only a 
photograph with “in paradise” written upon it, we seem to trace 
something of the spirit which drove the early Christians into 
extremes of asceticism and iconoclasm in wild anxiety to get as far 
as possible away from the creeds they had abandoned. Conceive 
what must be the restraining influence of a cult which involves the 
conception and practice of excommunication from the family, as a 
punishment for infamous crime. And conceive that a convert is 
asked to excommunicate himself voluntarily by abstaining from the 
ceremonies by which the cult is kept alive. Missionaries who are 
tempted to declare, in their enthusiasm, that “ Ancestor Worship is 
idolatry and inconsistent with the Christian faith,” would do well to 
remember with Dr. Williamson that they “are touching the very 
foundation-stones of the Empire and of all its institutions,” and how 
tremendous would be the responsibility of dislocating the structure. 
The danger, fortunately, seems slight, for the Chinese are clearly as 
little disposed as they were two centuries ago, to have their cult 
overthrown. Refused admission into the Churches unless they aban- 
don their ancestral rites, they seem to have little hesitation as to the 
alternative they will adopt. Even toleration is not a panacea which 
would magically bring about a general conversion to Christianity, 
for many other elements of antipathy are present. But it would 
make so largely for conciliation if the Churches could be persuaded 
to revise their attitude, that we may fain hope they will some day 
perceive the wisdom of the advice—“ to refrain from any interference 
with the native mode of honouring ancestors, and to leave the refor- 
mation of the system to the influence of divine truth ’—which was 
tendered by Dr. Martin at the late Conference, but which was out- 
voiced, at that time, by a regrettable chorus of disapprobation. 

R. 8. Gunpry. 


(1) Records of Shanghai Misstonary Conference, p. 697. 





















































LONDON PEN AND GOWN IN THE SIXTIES AND 
SINCE. 


Tue autobiography of Mr. G. A. Sala will, now that it has been 
completed, prove a varied and valuable record, not only of an indus- 
trious and distinguished career, but of a great national movement; 
the rise to paramount importance in our social and political system 
of the cheap press as well. Until a day or two ago, only an instal- 
ment of the veteran publicist’s work, Things I have Seen and 
People I have Known, was before the world. No newspaper author 
of our day has written in so many different capacities, so long, so 
much, and so well, as this veritable Ulysses of the daily press, 
Whatever the imperfections of his work, notwithstanding the high 
pressure under which most of it has been done, Mr. Sala has never 
fallen below a uniform level of literary excellence. Whether the 
occasion has been the composition of a leading article on Boxing 
Day, or any other of those stock topics that are the most searching 
test of journalistic resource, a Royal Academy criticism, a survey of 
the theatres at pantomime season, a Royal marriage, a State funeral, 
the Franco-Austrian campaign in Italy, the Civil War in America, 
an- obituary paper teeming with varied personal reminiscences, an 
International Exhibition in Paris, or a bric-d-brac show in South 
Kensington, Mr. Sala has not failed to do his full duty, alike by the 
broadsheet with which his name has almost immemorially been asso- 
ciated, by the public, and by the members of his own craft. In other 
words, notwithstanding the cheap sneers of superior magazinists, the 
author of the two volumes already mentioned has consistently per- 
formed with his pen, under every possible combination of trying cir- 
cumstances, the best work that his own rare abilities and the topic 
immediately in hand have allowed or demanded. 

In this epoch of easy and universal writing, many who affect 
an absurd contempt, for popular journalism might to their own 
advantage study the absence of all loose diction, of all slip- 
shod expressions, pleonasms, tautology, confusions of language 
and idea, that are the pervading notes of the higher type of 
_journalistic literature. Many years ago, in his Friendship’s Garland, 
the late Mr. Matthew Arnold adopted a tone in speaking of the 
daily press and of Mr. Sala as its representative, which many of those 
who most admired the panegyrist of Arminius, and the author of 
Fricndship’s Garland, were the keenest to regret. Mr. Arnold 
had never served for his livelihood the “mighty organ” apostro- 
phised by Thackeray in Pendennis; knew, and desired to know 
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nothing of its stringent routine, or its ubiquitous duties. Had he 
done so, one may safely say the poet-critic would have avoided the 
easy taunts and conventional gibes which may well be forgotten. 
With not less confidence may it be asserted that, if this record of his 
vareer by the subject of Mr. Arnold’s criticisms had been published 
five-and-twenty years ago, the rather censorious Teuton would not 
have been suffered by the hand that drew him to rail with idle loud- 
ness where ignorance and modesty should have constrained him to 
hold his peace. 

Of the influences, as these were represented by Dickens and 
Thackeray, which have contributed largely to form the journalism of 
to-day, the friend, who was also the disciple of both these men, tells 
us something. About himself and his more matured achievements 
with his pen, Mr. Sala maintains, for the most part, a diplomatic 
silence, or hints at his professional labours and their success with an 
even austere reserve. Indeed, almost the only direct reference to his 
less early work is made by the autobiographer in Chapter viii. of 
the first volume of Things I have Seen and People I have Known, 
when, in a chapter entitled ‘“‘ Under the Stripes and Stars,” he 
hints at the nature of his professional business on the other side 
of the Atlantic more than thirty years ago. Very much of the 
book might be entitled, “Chapters of, and Materials for, the 
Social History of England, from the Regency downwards.” On 
these features of the work it is not necessary now to touch. They 
will be familiar already to the readers of these pages, or they are 
easily accessible to all desiring their acquaintance. During his 
own work in London journalism, which began very much subse- 
quently to that of his friend and senior, it has been the privilege 
of the present writer to possess some personal knowledge of Mr. 
Sala’s many excellencies. These experiences of mine cover naturally 
a period not included in my elder’s volumes. Although hereafter 
Mr. Sala may himself treat more comprehensively the same epoch, it 
will not diminish the interest of that indubitably more copious 
narrative if I am permitted by the editorial courtesy to occupy a 
few pages of this Review with selections from a journalistic retro- 
spect extending over two or three decades. 

It may be questioned whether Mr. Sala himself does adequate 
justice to the wide-reaching influence posthumously exercised upon 
all departments of journalism, by the genius, discipline, and example, 
of him who wrote David Copperfield. The modern leading article 
in its lighter form, owes its paternity to the conductor of House- 
hold Words. Unless Boz had penned his Sketches from Italy and 
America, and had also simultaneously trained a whole troop of 
proficients in that style of composition, “ special reporting” would 
not have reached the proportions of an art, Fleet Street would 
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never have possessed, as it does to-day, an army of correspondents, 
not less fit to take the field than a Wolseley or a Maurice, on the 
first alarm of foreign war; as safe and sure to send home graphic 
pictures of the more moving incidents in the campaign, as the 
telegraphic wire is swift to transmit these despatches through dis- 
sociating seas. Not a few of the deftest ‘domestic specials’’ at work 
to-day in the provinces were, as a matter of fact, trained personally 
by Dickens or by his colleague, Mr. W. H. Wills, on the Wellington 
Street staff. The advantages of such a professional education are 
illustrated in the present instalment of autobiography, and are 
attested by many whose names are mentioned but casually in this 
work. 
Like George Augustus Sala, Edmund Yates was disciplined by 

Dickens exclusively. The very accomplished writer who was asso- 
ciated with Yates at the inception of Zhe World newspaper, the late 
Grenville Murray, furnished Dickens’s periodicals with some of the 
earliest specimens of picturesque correspondence in his Sketches by a 
Roving Englishman. The influence of that great trainer of modern 
contributors to the popular press is visibly perpetuated, even in 
those columns where Dickens and his disciples were once, week by 
week, assailed or derided. If the Pickwick series of novels had 
never been given to the world ; if their author had never instructed 
a staff in he art of adapting social articles and essays to the wants 
of the moment, or to the ephemeral taste of the public—most of the 
weekly prints at all succeeding periods professedly popular, or proudly 
academic in tone, would not have come so easily by their most profit- 
able ideas or inspiration. The obligation is not rendered the less real 
or the less enduring because it has always been, and more than ever 
would be to-day, repudiated by the debtors themselves. I can say 
this with the less hesitation because I never enjoyed personal 
acquaintance with this magnetic master. Vidi tantum, once as the 
guest of my old acquaintance, his son, the present bearer of the 
name, in the picturesque and cosy dining-room of the Arts Club, 
then located at the corner of Tenterden Street, Hanover Square ; 
secondly, at the public banquet given in his honour on the eve of 
his departure to the United States, when the chair was taken by his 
brother novelist who wrote Zhe Caxtons, upon which occasion 
Bulwer’s allusion to Dickens’s views on the peerage generally, and 
Lord Frederick Verisopht in particular, seemed to the author of 
Nicholas Nickleby to constitute a challenge which the latter was not 
slow, in his subsequent acknowledgment of the toast, humorously 
to take up. 

Yet a third time does it occur to me that I listened to the voice 
of the man whose own name is now a household word wherever the 
inglish language reaches. The place was the large banqueting- 
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chamber at the Crystal Palace. The occasion, a dinner to the Harvard 
Four, who had just been defeated not ingloriously by the Oxford 
Crew, whom they had voyaged from America to meet, on the Thames. 
“ Flushed with fireworks,” to quote the words of his reference to the 
display in the Sydenham gardens, which had begun before the meal 
was concluded, the chairman, himself the most distinguished guest of 
the night, introduced into his speech, as a kind of refrain, the words, 
“these Harvarders are very dangerous men ;”’ illustrating the par- 
ticular peril from the whole field of achievements by that univer- 
sity’s alumni in peace and war, in science, literature, and politics, on 
the battle-field of the Republic, in the senates and courts of the 
States. 

Mr. Disraeli, no bad judge of this sort of performance, had, about 
the period now spoken of, met Dickens at the dinner-table of the 
late Lord Stanhope—the first, and I believe the only, occasion when 
the two found themselves in the same company—when the present 
Chairman of the London School Board, Lord George Hamilton, was 
one at least of the party, and told his host he looked upon the post 
prandial deliverance, known to him only from the printed report of 
the Harvard dinner, as a gem of that kind of rhetoric. The accom- 
plished teacher of so many writers did not live to witness the most 
decisive triumphs won by those he had trained, or even to hear Mr. 
Sala qualify himself in the Guildhall, at Willis’s Rooms, and elsewhere, 
for his succession amongst writers to the place soon to be left vacant by 
his master’s death in the ranks of after-dinner speakers. The men- 
tion of this illustrious name suggests one of the many differences 
between the literary London of to-day and that which I first knew 
towards the close of the sixties. Dickens survived Thackeray by less 
than a decade; Charles Lever outlived the author of Dombey and Son 
by some two or three years. Since then we have lost, in too rapid 
succession, Anthony Trollope among novelists; A. W. Kinglake and 
Froude among historians; Abraham Hayward, the first of modern 
reviewers; the author of The Ring and the Book among poets. Asa 
consequence of the seats thus vacated, there can be mentioned to-day 
no one name among the representatives of literature which commands 
the same universal homage that is associated with so many achieve- 
ments and traditions as clustered round Dickens and the great 
artists of the pen, who, coeval with his career, were spared to us long 
after he had passed away. 

Other changes equally great have taken place within the limits 
of time indicated. While journalism has become, on the one hand, 
more highly organised ; more of a profession, although at the same 
time less of a close corporation, and more accessible to all competent 
aspirants from outside, than at any preceding period ; on the other 
hand freer play is allowed to the special power and distinguishing 
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tastes of individual contributors to the press. A glance at the columns 
of such journals as the Saturday Review, or of any representative of 
the daily press for the corresponding dates in the present year and 
1865, would illustrate this fact. The individuality of the writer in 
the popular broad-sheet discloses itself far more than in the drastic 
régime of individual repression was ever permissible by familiar 
turns of phrase, by characteristic nuances of thought, or by allusions 
to special branches of study in a way that would have been looked 
for in vain, even a score of years since. To such a degree has this 
become the case, that among the general public readers not only 
have their favourite newspaper, but on opening it, turn at once to 
the individual writer whom they like best, and whose literary features 
they detect in the first paragraph. Fleet Street, which, when I 
first knew it, was a shrine of typographical mysteries, has to-day 
with its purlieus been transformed into a whispering gallery. By 
some inscrutable process the morning secrets of its offices pene- 
trate to the provinces before nightfall. In the sixties the name of 
Delane was known in Pall Mall and in a few well-informed circles 
throughout the land; but save with a very select few, the prin- 
cipal writers for the leading newspaper were scarcely even matters 
of speculation. To-day the veil of journalistic anonymity has worn 
so thin that anyone who pleases may see through it. Closely con- 
nected with this phenomenon is the totally novel growth of a 
genuinely popular concern for the personal genius of individual 
labourers for the public good in letters or arts. The Playgoers’ 
Club, which meets periodically to discuss the latest stage renderings 
by well-known actors cf famous parts, which does not scruple, if 
necessary, to remonstrate with the Roscius of the hour on an ill- 
timed gesture in the delivery of a speech or a misplaced emphasis at 
the close of a soliloquy, is only one among the many associations 
that attest the propagation of an esoteric concern in art for art’s 
sake among the public at the close of this nineteenth century. 
Hereafter, it may be, Mr. Sala will do justice to this topic. Simi- 
larly, if twenty years ago one had ventured to predict that, by the 
present year of grace, the poet of Ded/s and Pomegranates would not 
only be read by the clerks and artizans who then drew their intel- 
lectual nurture exclusively from the penny newspapers, but that 
these very readers would furnish their contingent to “ Browning 
societies,” the prediction would have raised a smile. To-day, how- 
ever, the clerk or small tradesman of the better sort is as likely to 
have his coterie for discussing “Sordello”’ or “ Men and Women” 
as his circulating library or account at the Birkbeck Bank. 

The decline of Bohemianism is touched upon by Mr. Sala, but he 
says nothing of those portions of ‘ Czecland” that in the earlier 
portions of my own career had not ceased to abut upon Fleet Street 
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or the Strand. To-day, I imagine, most of these regions have been 
improved from off the face of the Metropolis. Under the Consulship 
of “ Plancus”’ I found in them pleasant and interesting survivals of 
a social past, rich in originalities of character, and very far from 
wanting in an atmosphere of social kindness, and professional help- 
fulness. Of the Bohemianism of a still earlier epoch, the central 
figure in which was J. G. Edgar, I can from experience say nothing, 
though one of the lights in this system survived to my day in James 
Hannay, while another gentleman who must at least recollect it, lives, 
writes, and generally flourishes now in the accomplished scholar and 
historical essayist, the editor of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, Mr. T. 
I. Kebbel. The centre of the life now spoken of as I knew it 
during the sixties was the Arundel Club, Salisbury Street, Strand. 
Although that institution still exists, it has probably ceased to number 
among its habitués the amiable Mr. Belford, sometime the first walk- 
ing gentleman of the Strand Theatre. Nor, I expect, does Mr. Mat- 
thew Forster, by birth and associations connected with the cradle of 
Free Trade, a Templar, but titularly of no visible vocation, save that 
of watching the late night pass into the early morn, still make his 
final perusal of the Pad/ Mall Gazette synchronise with the opening of 
the next day’s Zimes, or Mr. I’. Sandys, the brilliant artist of Medea, 
then with his friend, the late Colonel A. b. Richards, never long 
absent from these premises. Whoever may be its chief ornaments 
now, the little society, founded by one of the distinguished Talfourd 
family, will always be associated in the mind of the present writer, 
not only with much pleasant companionship, but with countless 
instances of friendly service on the part of men who, having it then 
in their power to assist or retard his career, magnanimously chose 
the former alternative. His first permanent engagement on the 
staff of any newspaper is connected by him with the Arundel Club 
generally, and specifically with the accomplished dramatic critic and 
scholar who, more recently, has produced the accurate and readable 
biography of David Garrick, Mr. Joseph Knight. 

At the era now alluded to, after the evening’s labours in Fleet 
Street were over, Leicester Buckingham, son of the traveller, Silk 
Buckingham, a noticeable figure, with his keen dark eyes, flowing 
locks, rather theatrical dress and manner, was tolerably sure, after 
leaving the office of the Morning Star, then edited by him, to enter 
the long room, ornamented with rare engravings, the gift or loan of 
Mr. Anderson Rose; while about the same time the appearance of 
the late T. W. Robertson, of Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, and of E, L. Blan- 
chard, the historic and perennially vigorous dramatic critic of the Daily 
Telegraph, would effectually prevent any of those present from early 
retirement. Upon such an occasion as this, Mr. Knight furnished 
me with an introduction to the long since defunct Reader, then edited, 
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and recently purchased, by Mr. T. Bendyshe, of King’s College, Cam. 
bridge, who, should he chance to see this page, will perhaps accept 
a few words appreciatively recalling his personal courtesy and sound 
counsel. This gentleman wielded a scholarly pen, and contributed 
to his paper, week by week, a literary causerie, usually on some less 
known or mystical figure in English literature. The Reader, one of 
the many rivals to the Atheneum, unsuccessfully, at different dates, 
essayed, disappeared only after a long, and at times, promising 
struggle. Resembling the Academy, as to the general tone of its 
criticisms, it differed from that organ in publishing certain original 
contributions to theological thought of an aggressively heterodox 
kind. The incident which heralded immediately the Reader’s demise, 
was a criticism, inserted in its editor’s absence from town, of a new 
cheap edition of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary, on the assump- 
tion that the historic lexicon was the first work of an unknown 
writer. The reviewer satirically analysed the literary style of the 
preface, denounced its sesquipedalianism, and gravely admonished 
the writer to guard against his silly craze for fine words, and so not 
spoil really very respectable power. 

Somewhat later than this, circumstances brought me into close 
relations with another specimen of bygone journalism, anticipating, 
however, as it did, many modern features. Somewhere in the earlier 
sixties the Strand, during the late afternoon, was made vocal by the 
cries of small boys, whose costume suggested a compromise between 
that of the Shoeblack Brigade (of Lord Shaftesbury) and the “ Yellow 
Dwarf” at the Olympic Theatre. Sometimes these urchins carried 
a faintly-flickering light, by which wayfarers might read the title of 
a new evening print, to the ideas of which many of its more distin- 
guished successors have been indebted. The Glow-worm was started 
with the notion of bringing the latest news directly home to the 
frequenters of music-halls, theatres, and of other resorts. Its first 
editor was the present conductor of Punch, Mr. F, C. Burnand. He 
was followed by Mr. Arthur a Beckett, then, as to-day, an intimate 
and valued friend of mine. For a short time I was myself respon- 
sible for its appearance, in which capacity I was followed by the 
present Chief Justice of Jamaica, my old Oxford contemporary, 
Mr. H. H. Hocking. The idea of the then proprietor, a celebrated 
whist-player, and well known in all racing circles, Captain Samuel 
Batchelor, was to make it the medium for leavening metropolitan 
pleasure-seekers with sound Tory principles. The manager of the 
Conservative party, in all matters outside St. Stephens, was at this 
time Mr. Markham Spofforth, the predecessor of Sir J. E. Gorst in 
the same rdé/e, much valued and trusted by Mr. Disraeli, as well as 
generally by the magnates of his political connection. Such negotia- 
tions as were started never led to any definite result, the Glow-worm 
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passed into the hands of Mr. S. O. Beeton, degenerating, if I mistake 
not, from reactionary Conservatism to the politics of the Red Cotton 
Night-Cap, and so finally flickered out of existence. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Arthur a Beckett’s inventive mind and indomit- 
able energies found fresh scope for employment in launching an 
entirely new literary enterprise, the Zomahawk. Just now this 
journal deserves special mention, because, in a degree not second to 
the Ow/, it foreshadowed a species of newspaper which of late years 
has been cultivated with marked success among us. Eliminate the 
purely «sthetic element, then a thing undreamed of, from Mr. 
Harry Furniss’s newest venture, and a fair idea may be formed 
to-day of what the Tomahawk was, The sensation produced by 
it during its brief career was due mainly or exclusively to the 
continued labours of Mr. a Beckett with his pen, and of the late 
marvellously clever draughtsman, Matt Morgan, with his pencil. 
The initial issue took place shortly after the miscarriage of the 
Mexican expedition, dealing, as it did, a fatal blow to the prestige 
of the second French Empire. ‘‘ Thou canst not say I did it,” was the 
legend under the cartoon in the first number—the picture, repre- 
senting the ghost of the murdered Maximilian ; the words proceeding 
from the lips of the horror-stricken Napoleon the Little. Nor 
was the leading illustration in the second instalment of this print 
less powertul, the subject being the return from the Derby in a 
coach which was driven by <Apollyon. The premature end of 
the Marquis of Hastings lent just then a special significance to the 
artist’s work and the few pungent lines of Arthur a Beckett's 
letterpress accompanying it. Associated with Arthur a Beckett 
in the Jomahawk was the late Frank Marshall, who seemed 
to have educated himself on the dramatists of the Restoration, 
with literary results sometimes impressive, at others purely 
droll. The staff also included the present member for King’s 
Lynn, Mr. T. G. Bowles, who subsequently in his own Vanity Fair 
developed some of the ideas in which the Tomahawk abounded ; 
Captain Alfred Thompson, ex-dragoon and artist, who some years 
afterwards in the Mask anticipated unconsciously much of the 
peculiar kind of literary or artistic wit and humour presented to the 
public now, not only in the latest offshoot from Mr. Punch’s estab- 
lishment, but also in such prints as the Westminster Budget. This 
literary child of the Tomahawk, as the Mask was, signalised for the 
first time the pervading popularity of the theatre, and, outside the 
journals of the “ profession,” was the earliest print that made it a 
point to encourage and to supply the histrionic appetite of the 
general public. What were then the distinctive features of Alfred 
Thompson’s journal are to-day recognised as indispensable in all 
newspaper candidates for popular favour. Some time later, Mr. a 
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Beckett, together with his friend, the present Lord Kilmorey, origi- 
nated a monthly magazine, the Britannia, noticeable for his own 
clever novel, Z. S. D., written in conjunction with Sir Douglas 
Straight, and for some papers on literary London, much commented 
on by the Spectator at the time. 

Among the familiar figures of the old Arundel Club, that of 
Thomas Hamber ought not to have been left out ; a man of some great, 
as well as many engaging, abilities. Some there are who, even now, 
like the present writer, will cherish an agreeable recollection of his 
pleasant presence, genial humour, unquenchable pluck. Nature perhaps 
intended him for a sabreur rather than a publicist. Hereditary friend- 
ship had placed him in the editorial chair of the Standard some years as 
leader-writer before I began to serve that journal. Mr. Hamber threw 
much fitful energy into his work, and perhaps laid the foundation of 
future success. In 1873-4 his connection with the Shoe Lane estab- 
lishment suddenly terminated. Undeterred by the failure of the 
evanescent Day, under Mr. James Hutton, the two ci-derant con- 
trollers of the historic paper, for ever to be associated with the 
names of Giffard and Maginn, Mr. D. Morier Evans, the displaced 
manager, with his friend and colleague, Hamber, organised the Hour, 
whose motto was a reputed extract from one of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, 
embodying the phrase, “Industry, Liberty, Religion.” Not un- 
brightened by fitful gleams of success, nor without the encouragement 
of warm praise from staunch partisans and over-sanguine friends, 
nor unsupported by pecuniary subsidies from ultra-protestant pluto- 
crats, the Hour existed longer than its predecessor, the Day, but the 
money basis on which it rested was altogether too narrow ; its staff, 
under Hamber, numbering such men as the present secretary to the 
Post Office, the late Mr. Louis Jennings, and many others, worked 
loyally ; its chief did not, upon occasions, spare energies or pains ; its 
service to the cause of evangelical-conservatism was often con- 
siderable, especially during the passage of Mr. Disraeli’s Public 
Worship Bill; but for all practical results its best writing might have 
been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. The paper was never 
really more at the most than a success of esteem, the little house in 
Serjeant’s Inn, where the editorial sanctum was located, close to 
which J. T. Delane lived, was once more “ To let,” and, to quote his 
own sympathetic words to the defunct journal’s chief, Mr. Disraeli 
“heard with a pang that the Hour was dead.” 

Mr. Walpole has since then distinguished himself by his History 
of England. Did time permit, and were copies of the deceased 
journal extant, many of this gentleman’s observations on the topics 
of the day, in the Hour, as well as his admirable essays on social 
subjects, would bear republication. 

Meanwhile, after a long termof transition, matters had re-arranged 
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themselves in Shoe Lane, and the control of the Conservative news- 
paper had been centred exclusively by its proprietor in the hands of 
the gentleman who now rules it, and who shares with Mr. Frederic 
Greenwood, Sir Algernon Borthwick, and Sir Edward Lawson, the 
credit of having, beyond others, contributed to the organisation of 
journalism, upon the improved basis on which, as a profession, it 
exists at this moment. 

Mr. Sala records some popularly-shared errors of the late C. H. 
Spurgeon as to the ease with which leading articles may be “ thrown 
off.” Within the pale of the Anglican Establishment also, divines 
are not wanting who sometimes give utterance to views scarcely less 
erroneous than those of the Tabernacle’s historic pastor. Yet 
within my experience there have been instances of gentlemen who, 
having served their apprenticeship in professional journalism or 
periodical letters, have afterwards mounted high on the ladder of 
ecclesiastical promotion. A present Canon of Ripon, Mr. Malcolm 
Maccoll, had won laurels as a publicist before he was nominated to 
that preferment. Another dignitary, the Reverend Teignmouth 
Shore, of the Worcester Chapter, began his metropolitan career as 
Messrs. Cassell’s chief editor, in which capacity I long since served 
under him. To another literary divine, Mr. J. E. T. Rogers, an 
indefatigable writer on current events, was I indebted for my active 
connection during many years with King’s College, Strand, first, and 
always, as lecturer in logic to the evening classes, of whose industrious 
intelligence, equalling that of any Glasgow students, I cannot speak 
too highly or gratefully ; when among my colleagues were the late 
Leone Levi and the present amiable and accomplished Dr. Bucheim. 
The Principal of King’s College at the beginning of my time was the 
venerable and courteous Dr. Jelf. He was succeeded worthily by 
Dr. Alfred Barry, who, as Head Master of Cheltenham, left a name 
behind him worthy to rank with that of Thomas Arnold, who, now 
on retirement from his Australian episcopate, enjoys the well-won 
honour of a Windsor Canonry and towards whom I cherish a deep sense 
of gratitude for solid benefits conferred and unfailing courtesy shown. 
Apropos of literary theologians, it is generally understood that the 
present Principal of King’s College, during the era of the American 
Civil War, instructed the public every morning as to the progress 
of that struggle. The nondescript clerics who haunted newspaper 
offices years ago, are probably less prevalent than they once were, 
now that journalism in all its departments has become so highly 
organised and so minutely specialised as to render the merely 
“general utility man” a drug in the market. To-day one is not 
likely to hear of still fully-frocked divines who support themselves 
conjointly by the composition of newspaper articles and the concoc- 
tion of appetising sauces. Such an one did exist in my early days, 
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first, not unprosperously, in Mayfair; secondly, in obscurity, at 
Notting Hill. If a phenomenon like this on the press has become 
impossible, the result is largely due to the three editors, already 
mentioned by name, under whom journalism has ceased to be an 
asylum for loafers, clerical or otherwise, copper captains, or seques- 
tered divines. Fleet Street society may have lost some of its pic- 
turesqueness in consequence, and the friendly camaraderie, of which 
I cherish grateful recollections, is less practicable now than formerly ; 
but the profession of journalism as a whole has gained in respect of 
independence, public usefulness, and self-respect. 

At the same time, while in the manner described, and through 
the individual agencies mentioned, all departments of periodical 
literature have become so thoroughly organized, as long since to 
have attained to the rank of a liberal profession, the vocation attracts 
day by day, in adegree wholly unknown two decades since, a growing 
contingent of enthusiasts from outside, who would, however, resent 
the title of amateur. Much the same process has, of course, been 
going forward contemporaneously in the world of art, and particularly 
in that of the drama; where the name of the versatile and accom- 
plished Lewis Wingfield deserves prominent mention, as at once a 
characteristic instance and a conscientious pioneer of this movement. 
The fact is, as I fancy the vivacious biographer of Voltaire, the 
Scoto-Gascon publicist, my very old acquaintance, Mr. F. Espinasse, 
has, I think, not failed to observe, that, as in things theatrical, the 
ladies and gentlemen who were once satisfied with the private field of 
drawing-room histrionics, now pant for the fierce glare of the public 
footlights ; so in periodical literature, “ persons of quality,” of both 
sexes, have long since ceased to confine their creative energies to 
elegant publications, like that which “ Perey Popjoy” in Pendennis 
affected, of which the Keepsake, the Amulet, &., are representative 
names, and insist upon appearing in the public magazines, if not in 
independent treatises of their own. The results of this enthusiasm, 
however gratifying, are not unreservedly favourable to the literary 
excellence of the periodical press, tending, as the fashion does, 
increasingly to transform the publications honoured by these modish 
volunteers from literary organs into personal platforms, conducted 
rather by journalistic masters of the ceremonies than by editors of 
the type either of Dickens in the present age, or Lockhart and 
Macvey Napier in a preceding generation. 

If it had come within Mr. Sala’s province in the volume which 
paves the way for his formal autobiography, to appraise the 
personal contributions of distinguished prose writers to the collec- 
tive literary style of the press to-day, he might perhaps agree 
with me that the late Henry Sumner Maine, the author of Ancient 
Law and Village Communities, together with Browning and Kinglake, 
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one of the most regular guests whom the Greenwich and other 
hospitalities of the late amiable Charles and Mrs. Skirrow used 
to gather round them, and though a quiet, yet most effective 
conversationalist, had himself been a liberal education to the pub- 
licists of his epoch ; that among other writers whose genius lives and 
energises in the press to-day, a prominent place must be given 
to George Borrow, author of the Bible in Spain; to John Stuart 
Mill, who did, perhaps, not a little towards moulding the style as 
well as disciplining the mind of Mr. John Morley; to the author 
of The Caxtons, whose literary legacy to the public prints to-day 
is as widely diffused, rather than intensely felt, as that of Dickens 
or Thackeray ; to Anthony Trollope, whose antithetical neatness of 
expression, rather than any dynamic inspiration of phrase, has pro- 
voked much imitation, uniformly to the advantage of his followers 
and their readers, and whose name must ever be mentioned gratefully 
by the present writer. To Kinglake and to Oliphant special tributes 
have been paid recently by me elsewhere. Nor should conspicuous 
mention be denied to Abraham Hayward, the most accomplished 
reviewer and essayist of the last half of this century, the father, as 
he may be called, of those compositions, rich in “ana,” as a page of 
Macaulay in rhetoric, that are now looked for not only in every 
magazine, but in nearly every number of the daily newspaper. 
Hayward has been called a great diner-out. In the Palmerstonian 
era he may have been so, but, from the early seventies to the close of 
his life, 1883, in the St. James’s Street lodging, where Byron, a 
century ago, had lived before him, Abraham Hayward restricted his 
social appearances severely, and the spare little figure with the glit- 
tering eyes and the pointed features, between the hours of seven and 
nine-thirty p.m., was seldom to be found elsewhere than in that part 
of the Athenaum Club dining-room, where tradition has fixed the 
historic table of Theodore Hook. In a letter received from him 
during the period referred to, I find these words, and may copy them 
out verbatim: ‘Some have called me a trainer of Amphitryons. I 
hope by my essays in the Quarterly, I may, like Thomas Walker, of 
the ‘ Original,’ have done something to educate the public taste in the 
matter of menus; but as a matter of fact, I dine out seldom, and 
dislike the confectioner’s style of cookery now in vogue. My motto 
is cold beef, if you like, but good claret and plenty ofit. As a fact, 
I have dined nowhere since you last met me, nine months ago, at 
Drummond Wolfi’s table at the Garrick Club.” 

T. H. 8. Escorr. 





















































SIDELIGHTS ON SOCIALISM. 
I.—BELGIAN SOCIALISM. 


For the space of fifteen years after the fall of Napoleon, the country 
once known as “the Austrian Netherlands” continued to be a sort of 
Ireland of the Kingdom of Holland. It was a Catholic country, 
ruled by unsympathetic Tevions, who were accused of taking the 
lion’s share of all good things. Since 1830 the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium having been fully recognised, the little king- 
dom has enjoyed a reasonable welfare, largely under the guidance 
of the Liberal school of politicians, to whom it was indebted for the 
original constitution. Its expenses have been moderate; it has had 
no established church or privileged order of society; though the 
inhabitants have been parted by discordances of speech, they have 
been identified in many interests; the parliamentary system has 
revolved round a cabinet presided over by prudent and enlightened 
sovereigns. The working-classes, though generally excluded from 
the franchise, have been numerous and apt for every kind of labour; 
and the other classes of the community have been filled by persons 
of intelligence and wealth. The combination of frugality, industry, 
and skill has given Belgium a considerable degree of prosperity and 
even distinction. . 

Suddenly the little kingdom has begun to present an object-lesson 
of disturbed equilibrium, due to the extension of political rights. By 
virtue of a change in the constitution, Labour has appeared as a 
distinct factor, with an attitude hostile to the party which had 
hitherto assumed the patronage of emancipation. The condition of 
France is, naturally enough, reflected in a neighbouring nation long 
exposed to French influence; and the end of the expiring century is 
developing in both countries the power of a “ Fourth Estate,” hardly 
dreamed of a hundred years ago in the great Revolution. 

In the British Islands the process began mvch earlier. From the 
days of John Ball, five hundred years gone, the working-men had a 
glimpse of their latent power. Repressed in the last century, they 
never lost heart, and have now acquired full political rights with 
much of the knowledge and intelligence requisite for their right use. 
Great Britain is now presenting a free career to all its people; and 
the old governing classes, while retaining a certain guidance, have 
learned to look on peasant and operative as fellow-citizens rather 
than as natural foes. Therefore, on the lst of May, when Continental 
rulers stand to their arms as if menaced by hordes of barbarians, the 
British Government does not issue an extra cartridge nor swear in a 
single special constable. 
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In Belgium, as elsewhere on the Continent, emancipation has not 
been preceded by compulsory instruction, or conferred in a spirit of 
confidence. Two years ago the Constitution was altered so as to give 
universal suffrage ; but with one vote to the adult bachelor, two to 
the householder, three to the educated family man. At the same 
time polling was made compulsory—a failure to vote being declared 
subject to penal consequences. The first General Election under these 
laws took place in October, 1894, and the result is now before us. 
Belgians are far from regarding it with light hearts ; it is considered 
doubtful—even by those least hostile to freedom or given to despond 
—whether we can foresee what use the Belgian workmen will make 
of their new powers. 

The following is the testimony of the most distinguished living 
Belgian author, himself an inhabitant of Brabant, the central 
province :— 

“The exaggeration of the conflict of parties assumed a character all the 
more grave because it coincides with our division into Flemings and Walloons. 
... The revolution of 1830 arose out of an analogous situation.” ! 


Nothing can well be plainer than this admissionof a division: 
the meaning of which, however, may require—for foreigners at 
least—a brief explanation. It is, in one word, the difference 
between Individualism and Collectivism; two extreme poles of 
thought and feeling which have competed for man’s attention and 
adhesion ever since he began to study religious or political problems. 
By an almost ironical dispensation, the Belgians who follow a cor- 
porate religion are disposed to the contrary doctrine in politics; but 
it is of politics that we are treating now. Though the Fleming be a 
disciple of the ancient faith, he is reasonable and free from active 
intolerance ; while on all the other lines of thought and conduct he 
is decisively individualist. The Walloons, on the other hand, with 
their fiery Celtic blood, and the habits of intercourse with French- 
men, due to nearness and to identity of language, lean to Col- 
lectivism. Geographic conditions accentuate the conflict. The 
Flemings, in their flat alluvial plains, are, as a matter of course, agri- 
culturists exposed to the constant influence of the clergy in the rural 
parishes ; they pursue avocations especially favourable to individual 
thought and action, mostly exercised in semi-solitude. On the 
southern side of the country it is different. Here the Walloons are, 
for the most part, strongly affected by the habits and ideas of the 
French, near whom they dwell, and whose speech they use. And 
generally, wherever centralised industries prevail, Socialist repre- 
sentatives have found favour. Elsewhere the absence of this kind 


(1) Les débuts du suffrage universel en Belgique, par le Cte. Goblet d’Alviella, Brux- 
elles, 1894. 
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of employment has led to a marked diminution of unanimity ; the 
districts that were Flemish having returned Catholics, those that 
were Walloon being mainly represented by Socialists. The distinc- 
tion, in the latter case, may seem one of race; but it can also be 
explained by differences of language. Whatever merits the Nether- 
landish idiom may have, it is not—in Belgium at least—the lan- 
guage of science and of civilisation. As between the Socialism and 
Liberalism of French-speaking regions the distinction is eventually 
economic. Centralised employment promotes impatience of suffering 
and combination for its relief; and thus Socialism is fostered and 
becomes endemic. 

Hence arise all sorts of demands, some of which are joined in by 
the Liberals, whilst others are peremptorily rejected as inconsistent 
with liberty and the dignity of the individual. The Collectivist 
party, which has its friends among the clericals themselves, whose 
left wing calls itself ‘‘ Christian Democrats,” has formulated its aims, 
It desires compulsory laic education with board, lodging, and raiment 
for the children ; compulsory service in the army without the power 
of purchasing substitutes ; compulsory associations of workmen with 
a minimum rate of wages; a general policy of taxing the rich in 
favour of the poor. 

The opposition to this programme has cost the Liberals dear; and 
it must be obvious that their fall, and its causes, are not merely local, 
but possess an interest which extends beyond Belgium itself, and 
applies to all lands in which social and political conditions are in 
any degree similar. All Europe is concerned in the future of the 
Liberal party in Belgian politics. 

We need not, therefore, incur the responsibility of prophets if we 
say that the present situation in Belgium involves germs of whose 
nature nothing is certain but the danger. Placed, as they are, 
between the territories of the great modern antagonistic nations, the 
dividing line gives to each of those nations the sympathies of the 
adjoining moiety. It would seem that one of two results is possible, 
according as wisdom or passion may prevail. If the opposing sections 
will “‘agree to differ,” and form a modus vivendi on the basis of 
mutual toleration, an amalgamated nation may ultimately arise, as 
has happened in Switzerland. If, on the other hand, dissension is 
to be carried to the bitter end, the tendency to split along the 
dividing line north of the Meuse must increase until Holland—in 
the interest of the German Empire, perhaps—shall attract the 
northern half, while the southern will gravitate towards France. 
It is obvious that such a possibility implies the elements of a general 
conflagration. 


” * * * * * * 


The results of the electoral reform of last October were thus, for 
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the moment at least, profoundly disastrous for the Liberal party. 
Of the three colours of the Belgian flag only two remain visible; the 
black, which, meaning, for some of us, all that is reverend and un- 
worldly, for others is the emblem of darkness and death; and the 
red, which may suggest destruction or dawn of day, according to 
the preconceptions with which it is encountered. But the yellow, 
the hue of sunshine and of gold, is gone. This remarkable repudia- 
tion of the ‘‘ Golden Mean” was not altogether a surprise.’ So far 
back as 1887 Count Goblet had foretold some such consequence. 
The great industrial agglomerations would, he predicted, choose 
Socialist representatives as soon as universal suffrage should be 
introduced, while the rural districts would furnish a formidable 
clerical majority. As for his friends, the Liberals, he warned them 
that they would be fortunate if their party could “ maintain itself 
in two or three districts of the Walloon region.” 

If things have not quite come to that pass; if a feeble remnant of 
that once dominant party is still in a position to protest against the 
violence of Extremists on both sides, the fact is due to a few loyal 
and enlightened constituencies; and with a more exact system of 
representation the weakness of the party would have been even less 
pronounced. As it is, out of the whole newly-elected body only 
10 per cent, support the doctrines once deemed essential to the wel- 
fare of society ; and the party to whom Belgium is indebted for its 
freedom and other advantages is for the moment reduced to impo- 
tence. In the constituencies created by the new law one-third of 
the voters have returned over one-fifth. The rest of the deputies 
represent the Catholics.” 

M. de Burlet has accordingly entered on a fresh lease with a 
nominal majority of no less than seventy-one usually-united 
adherents, without counting the Labour members. These also he 
seems to have hopes of conciliating; and, indeed, his majority 
already includes some kind of Socialistic element under the title of 
“Christian Democrats.” The Liberals, or doctrinaires as they are 
called by their adversaries, are numerically impotent, even could 
they capture the whole Socialist force. And they are further 
weakened by a want of unanimity. The Progressists, as the left 
section of the party are called, put forth a prospectus of reforms 
going very near the complete Socialist programme; but even if they 
could succeed in making this platform attractive to the whole labour- 
ing population it would sway and sink for want of support from their 
own leaders; and the more workmen crowded on it the weaker it 

(1) According to another symbolism, the yellow is the Catholic colour ; but black has 


so long been associated with that section that our figure of speech may perhaps pass 
muster. 


(2) The figures are—107 Clericals, 33 Socialists, and 15 Liberals, out of a Chamber 
of 152 members. 
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would become. The Progressists are, however, nearer to the Liberals 
than to the Labour party. 

The Liberals claim to be the especial champions of Liberty —that, 
according to them, is what is implied in their title. The old formula 
of the Revolution, as they contend, involved a contradiction in 
terms. 

Leaving aside the sentiment of “fraternity” (often enforced 
with the alternative of death), they claim that where there is 
” there can be no true “liberty.”’ This antinomy was 
not perceived during the long period of Liberal ascendency that 
followed the events of sixty years ago in England and France as 
well as in Belgium. The middle classes enjoyed the fruits of long 
and strenuous exertion ; they conciliated many of the more 
generous and intelligent members of the aristocracy ; they obtained, 
for the time, the confidence of the working classes. But by 
degrees their impulse slackened, and their glory began to fade ; they 
showed themselves to be no more exempt than others from human 
weakness ; they often used their power to their own advantage ; and 


“ equality 


in the security of fancied omnipotence forgot the necessity of union. 
In Belgium, at least, the professional men and the employers of 
labour, who formed the strength of the Liberal party, lived in a 
fool’s paradise of optimism ; and when the logical conclusion of 
their doctrines terminated in universal suffrage, they lamentably 
failed in closing their ranks—they trusted to any weapon that they 
could snatch in the hurry of the moment. In the words of their 
own advocate :— 

‘*They found themselves suddenly face to face with an electoral body more 
than decupled, without any other restriction besides the ambiguous guarantee 
of the plural vote.” 

While the party of Liberty was thus disorganised, what was the 
condition of the remaining sections of Belgian political society ? The 
workmen, drilled by able leaders and inspired by a clear sense of 
their existing disadvantages, were now the assailants. In some dis- 
tricts they were under the direction of the clergy, in all they were 
bound together by leagues and co-operative unions. The Clericals 
were still more disciplined and energetic ; they, better than anyone 
else, possessed a clearly-defined cause and a homogeneous organisa- 
tion, their principles and their position attracted the pride or the 
timidity—or both—of many of the plural voters. It requires no 
argument to account for the failure of the Liberals in the face of such 
formidable competition. If any further element of weakness remains 
to be disclosed ; if optimism, carelessness, and neglect of united and 
sustained exertion be not enough to account for the ruin of a party, 
it will suffice to add the deep alienation between the middle class and 
the now powerful multitude. The peasantry and artizans of the 
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northern provinces hold aloof from Jowrgeois indifference ; the 
colliers and skilled labourers of the southern provinces are repelled 
by bourgeois hostility. The situation resembles that of England at 
the end of the fourteenth century, when the people were represented 
by John Ball and Wat Tyler, rather than by a House of Commons 
which refused all their demands and threatened strikes with 
corporal chastisement. The result of one cause and another has 
been a complete rupture. The Liberal party has produced no 
deputies of the working classes; and has left (as Count Goblet 
observes) “the monopoly of labour-candidature to the Clericals 
and the Collectivists.” Already the members of the advanced wing 
are accordingly treated by the Democratic press as avowed enemies 
and are called on to surrender or die. 

Insincere negotiations have not availed to afford the Liberals an 
escape from this dilemma. Neither with the labour-leaders, nor 
among their own conflicting captains, has any understanding been 
found possible. After the Liberal press—whose superior intelligence 
nevertheless cannot be denied—have come orators who for two years, 
in the constituent assembly and in public meetings, have done little 
but widen the breach. Thousands of Liberal voters have been noto- 
riously driven to the clerical polling-booths by assurances that the 
vanguard of the party was wandering into the Collectivist camp. 
It was too late for explanation when—in the early part of the year 
1894—-under the auspices of the ‘‘ Liberal Congress,” the leaders at 
last put forward a definite programme. Nor was that programme 
in itself very well calculated for the conciliation of waverers; and 
such as it was it was by no means energetically announced or supported. 
Regarded as a practical plan of campaign, it was too abstract, 
voluminous and utopian; and it seems to have been generally 
regarded less as a practical engagement than as the benevolent testa- 
ment of a death-bed repentance. The Collectivist agitators hastened 
to administer the estate with an undisguised impatience which others 
hope to find premature. ‘‘ Better late than never,” is, or should be, 
the motto of the reviving invalids. By adopting such items of the 
democratic problem as are not opposed to the principle of Liberty, 
they may leave their extremist competitors to discover that they are 
neither dead nor dispossessed of the estate. Socialism, in demanding 
impossibilities from a source wrongly supposed omnipotent, will 
cease to attract good men, being found, by a contradiction in terms, 
to be leading to the destruction of the power which it began by 
regarding as essential. 


Great as have been some of the faults committed by the friends 
of Liberty in Belgium, the Liberals have tasted what fruits those 
faults have borne. It remains for their foreign well-wishers to 
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inquire what place of penitence is really left, and whether the 
country is to be henceforth a battle-field for the extremists of 
authority and of anarchy. The latter will doubtless avail themselves 
of the Collectivist vote to effect an opening for their seductive magic- 
lantern; promising to the toiling masses a land of Cockaigne, where 
full purses fall from the sky on every field, and where the idle and 
incompetent shall be as prosperous as his ueighbour. The former 
will call to the same classes and address a warning voice to the timid 
waverers above. The common enemy they will declare is the spirit 
of Liberalism, beguiling the workman with false hopes, and pro- 
mising the middle classes a spurious safety. English observers may 
console themselves by saying, “ Nous avons passé par la.” There 
was a time in England when the labour-classes made war upon the 
employers and the middle-classes oppressed the workmen ; if such 
antagonism is no longer genuine amongst them, they may be per- 
mitted to urge upon other nations the remedies which healed their 
own disorders. 

The idea of “‘acommon enemy” is a poisonous source of evil. 
The genuine Liberal (after the pattern which has had so much 
success in England) refuses to see an enemy in any body of his 
countrymen. The only common enemy is ignorance with its off- 
spring, misunderstanding. Compulsory instruction has been in 
Britain the cure for civil war. Let us hope that this may be the 
case in Belgium also. At the risk of an imputation of quackery one 
may, perhaps, venture to ask whether compulsory schooling in 
Belgium ought not to include compulsory French in Flanders, com- 
pulsory Flemish in the Walloon districts? This should seem a 
necessary step towards integration. The leaders of the various 
sections of the opposition have thus far played into the hands of the 
Clerical party which is at present in power. The prophets pro- 
phesy falsely and the priests bear rule in their name; and the 
people love to have it so. The venerable Hebrew, by whom this 
diagnosis was first made, could only add the despondent question, 
What will ye doin the end thereof? He could not see the remedy 
that has been discovered in modern Britain ; obligatory and universal 
instruction would have been no more to his taste than a ham sand- 
wich. This, as Lowell would say, may be a proof that— 


‘They didn’t know everything down in Judee”’; 


but it is worth taking note of, as we pass, while awaiting the result. 
Belgian Liberals, if they are really friends to the cause of Liberty, 
should reconsider their methods rather than their principles, It is 
not necessary that the multitude should be instructed in order that 
they ‘should know that they are badly off, or even that they are 
unable to see their way clearly to improving their condition. The 
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Liberals profess to be able to help them without a revolution; the 
Collectivists, in various degrees of haste and demolition, offer them 
the prospect of relief by an entire overturn of existing institutions. 
Now, it is quite certain that the roots of revolution are always 
deeply struck in misery. It is not until men become convinced that 
they have nothing to hope from what exists that they are prepared 
to incur great risks in effecting its destruction. With the exception 
of the miners of the Borinage, who get good wages and spend them 
lavishly, the working-men of Belgium are over-tasked and under- 
paid, skilled workmen in the capital receiving about two shillings 
for a twelve hours’ day. The choice is still before them (since they 
have been admitted to the franchise) whether they prefer to look for 
the amelioration of their lot to Protectionism, to Liberty, or to Revo- 
lution, whether they will be represented by Conservatives, by 
Liberals, or by Collectivists; which is as if a sick man were asked 
whether he would be attended by faith-healers, by a herbalist, or by 
a qualified practitioner. 

The Collectivists, more or less, offer them Nihilism. Destroy 
existing institutions, throw the elements into a lucky-bag, and see 
what you can pull out, is their last word. Clerical Conservatism 
offers the specious temptation of State-aided orthodoxy and taxed 
imports; while the experienced Liberals for their part proclaim 
freedom of creed and of trade, although far from upholding all parts 
of the existing political and social fabric. We must once more 
borrow the language of Count Goblet :— 


‘Let us consent to make the State a model patron, wherever a patron is 
required, by the adoption of a minimum of wage, and a maximum of hours for 
work. Let us throw on all employers the burden of proof in cases of accidents. 
Let insurances against accident and infirmity be made obligatory, with more 
detailed and severe legislation for dangerous and unhealthy occupations; such 
reforms can be placed upon our programme without compromising our prin- 
ciples. But we must be careful to do these things in the name of Liberty, 
and not as concessions to the essential doctrines of a party of demolition.” 


He uses a milder word ; but he proceeds to show reasons for hold- 
ing that the self-styled ‘ Labour party ”’ does not represent the real 
wants. and wishes of the working-classes. Of this party he boldly 
declares :— 


‘It dreams of a society from which shall be excluded suffering and want, 
by the exclusion of Liberty itself” ; 


and he contrasts with this the true Liberal ideal :— 


‘‘ We have our ideal also; and it constitutes our real strength, although by 
forgetting it we are losing the support of the young, while we have failed to 
gain the sympathy of the masses. We, too, aspire after a social condition 
from which want and suffering shall be banished; where every head of a 
family shall have the full ownership of his house, his garden, and his imple- 
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ments, with his allotment of land or his share in an industrial undertaking; 
where that material independence, which is the true distinction of Liberty, 
shall be attainable, whether from personal exertion or from yvoluatary asso- 
ciation . . . . where the honest workman, however humble, may enjoy his 
chance of rising to the rank of an employer, or even of a capitalist.” 


Law, he urges, can do much towards the realisation of this ideal 
in all directions where private initiative is found insufficient; but 
the action of the State is to be reduced to a minimum, and even 
tend towards disappearance in proportion as the end is gained. Ina 
word, the difference between the two ideals is fundamental and irre- 
concilable. The “ Labour party ” seeks to bring about antagonism 
of classes with the disappearance of the capitalist, the nationalisation 
of the means of production and distribution, and a system whence 
competition shall be quite excluded. The “Liberals” aim at the 
establishment of an order of society evolved from existing conditions 
and from the freedom of the individual, the extension of spontaneous 
association, peace and good-will among the various classes, the career 
open to merit, the general diffusion of property and well-being. 

A vain attempt, the creation of a synthesis! Those who say that 
Clericalism is ‘‘ the common enemy ” are no more to be followed than 
those who see the same sort of antagonist in Capital. It is idle for 
either to call on the Liberals for aid. Nor will the friend of the 
working-men ask them to unite with the Labour party in the attack 
on the supposed foe, or leave the future to provide for itself; our 
adviser assures us that this call is insincere. He would not, indeed, 
refuse {o join with any one in demanding those reforms which he 
judges useful; but he would stipulate that the coalition should be 
only made ad hoc and without going a single step in any direction 
that would not lead towards the Liberal ideal. He warns the 
Liberals of the danger of deceiving either the public or themselves. 

So far as Count Goblet is the accredited spokesman of his party, 
we see that in shaking off the lethargy of optimism its leaders do not 
mean to fall into the apathy of despair. The party is beaten, but not 
routed ; so long at least as it preserves its autonomy, its reason for 
existing, its hopes for the future. 

He concludes by pointing out, as an example of a measure in 
which all parties can feel themselves united by a common interest, 
the electoral reform known to Belgian politicians as “ Proportional 
Representation.” The inadequacy of the present polling system 
is shown in a convenient summary of the returns under the first 
application of universal suffrage, where half the voters returned two- 
thirds of the members. Had the returns been proportioned to the 
polling, the clerical deputies would have numbered 79 in lieu of 107, 
and the Socialists 27, instead of 33. The rest of the 152 members 
of the new Chamber would have been Liberals. When we add that 
amongst the victims have been M. Charles Buls, the enlightened 
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Burgomaster of Brussels, the illustrious Frére Orban, the Grand Old 
Man of Belgian politics, we may see that there is something wrong 
in the system. Nor were the Socialists much more fortunate ; they 
succeeded, indeed, in carrying against M. Frére, a candidate who 
could neither read nor write ; but in none of the great cities of Ghent, 
Antwerp, and Brussels—in all of which they are numerous—could 
they obtain a single representative. The Clericals, it is true, have 
been able to return a majority which—as we have seen—was very 
much in excess of what their votes were entitled tocommand. But 
according to Count Goblet their majority, under a proper polling 
system, would have gained in true representative value more than it 
would have lost in numbers ; it would still have been more than half 
the Chamber, whereas, as things now are, their overgrown prepon- 
derance is not unlikely to be reversed at the next election. <A 
warning was held out to them at Nivelles, where the second ballot 
cost the Prime Minister his seat. 
* + 4 * * 

It would be superfluous to weary English readers with the details 
of a reform as to which its warmest advocates are not fully agreed. 
But there is a wide and intelligent public to which the Chamber 
returned under the existing system of voting does not appear a true 
political representation of Belgian sentiments. And this opinion 
appears to be shared by the able sovereign of the country. The 
significance of his Majesty’s abstention from opening the Session has 
been variously interpreted. That it was significant cannot be 
doubted by any one who can in any degree appreciate the character 
and intellect of a ruler who never does anything without intention. 

To sum up; if all the members of the Flemish districts are to be 
Catholics, and all the members for Walloon districts Liberals or 
Socialists, it is greatly to be apprehended that the already injurious 
linguistic differences will be accentuated by political animosity. 
“Walloon” and “ Anti-clerical,” “ Flemish” and “ Priest-ridden,” 
will become synonyms; the political discussions will exactly coincide 
with historical divisions, and the country will be in a fair way to 
returning to a similar condition to that which provoked the revolu- 
tion of 1830. 

With proportional representation there would be some Liberals 
elected in the Flemish part, and some Clericals in the Walloon sec- 
tion. Those who still conscientiously believe that all schemes of 
this kind are unpractical may be reminded that the only other alter- 
native to civil war must be a deep-seated application of the principle 
of “ Home Rule.” Such a solution might succeed in making the king- 
dom into a miniature of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. How far 
it would conduce to the dignity or welfare of the Belgian nation is 
for Belgians to judge. 


H. G. Keene. 
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II. 





EXPERIMENTS BY COLONISATION, 


Durine the present century many schemes of colonisation have been 
devised, with the object of attaining, under new skies and new con- 
ditions generally, a social and economic ideal, impossible in old 
world states. The latest of these schemes is that of Dr. Hertzka, 
the great Austrian economist. At the beginning of March last, the 
Freeland pioneers set sail from Europe for East Africa, to discover a 
site for a colony, which was to be brought into existence in response 
to Dr. Hertzka’s teaching. Many regard the Freeland idea as 
another attempt at Utopia, and as predestined to the failure which 
has waited on all similar efforts. It is not easy, on a mere surface 
acquaintance, to distinguish between Dr. Hertzka’s plan and others 
that could be indicated in considerable numbers, such as New Har- 
mony, started in Indiana, in 1825, by Owen ; or New Australia, started 
in Paraguay in 1893 by William Lane, an English gardener’s son, an 
ex-compositor, a Brisbane journalist, and a well-known labour leader 
in Queensland. New Harmony was, as all the world is aware, a piti- 
able fiasco. Owen sought to reorganize a section of society on a 
Communistic basis, and the gulf between theory and possibility could 
not have been more forcibly shown than in the collapse of his Social- 
istic State, founded, not in the midst of an ancient régime, but on 
soil where it had but to take root to thrive. He had a cut-and- 
dried scheme which sounded well on paper, but crumbled away 
before the rude blasts of experience and the assertiveness of human 
nature. New Harmony, however, struggled on for two years. New 
Australia went to pieces in a few months. Yet Lane’s colony 
was reported to have made a good beginning, and not only the 
colonists but the Paraguayan Government entertained high hopes 
that it would enjoy a large measure of prosperity. Lane certainly 
took every precaution to assure the worth of the men who followed 
him in the enterprise. They were all staunch Trade Unionists, and 
each put down £60 of hard-earned savings. Their idea was that 
New Australia should be strictly co-operative in both production 
and distribution, and they started, as Mr. Findlay, of the Buenos 
Ayres Legation, who visited them officially, said, with everything in 
their favour—free land, immunity from taxation, a good climate, and 
a certain command of capital."_ The colony was to be wholly Com- 
munistic in constitution, the individual being sunk in Society. Lane, 
who considers that Socialism will some day dominate the world, went 


(1) Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series, 1894: Paraguay. 
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so far as to declare, that if the stout hearts and the strong arms of 
his followers could not win success, then there is no hope for hu- 
manity. His idea of Socialism seems to be the turning of men—and 
Englishmen of all men—into machines, which would never think 
of questioning the commands of the appointed head of the commu- 
nity. Lane's determined adherence to the laws he originally laid 
down speedily brought about a split. The first trouble came through 
the liquor traffic. Men were ill, wanted whisky, and took it, and 
were promptly expelled for a violation of the total abstinence pledge. 
The incident confirmed the opinion of many of the New Australians 
that Lane was a martinet, and numerous secessions followed. Mr. 
Findlay’s opinion was, that Lane’s views were too straight, and his 
administration too strict for ordinary men. His despotic purposes 
resulted in disaster, and the last I heard of Lane was that he had so 
far recognised his mistake as to agree that even Communism must leave 
some individuality to men and admit some private and personal rights. 

The Freelanders have not yet had an opportunity of testing the 
practicability of their views. Difficulties, physical and moral, pre- 
vented the pioneers reaching the spot in Africa whither they were 
bound. The pioneer enterprise proved a failure and Freeland has 
yet to be located. The idea of the Freelanders, however, unlike that 
of New Harmony and New Australia, has something to recommend it, 
and it is permissible to hope it may yet be givena trial. If the 
Freelanders are the earnest and resourceful folk I take them to be, 
they will not rest til!) experience has shown what there is in Dr. 
Hertzka’s economic anticipations.' Freeland was to be a colony, not 
of Communists but of Individualists. That is the point which all who 
would understand Dr. Hertzka aright must bear in mind, but which 
has been almost wholly overlooked by those journalists who have com- 
mented on his scheme. Other experiments of this kind have sought 
to make Jack as good as his master, and to give the fruits of the com- 
munity’s labours to one and all in equal shares. Dr. Hertzka, who 
unites in a remarkable manner the visionary and the man of the world, 
sees the absurdity of this, and in a long talk which I was privileged 
to have with Dr. Julius Wilhelm—the young philosopher who was 
placed at the head of the pioneer expedition—Dr. Hertzka’s 
individualism was insisted on as vital to the whole project. Dr. 
Hertzka has worked out a solution of the social problem which intro- 
duces no monotonous uniformity of reward for widely varied services, 
and no indifference to superior claims; and consequently does not 
render stagnation and retrogression inevitable. Some three or four 


(1) I understand that an experiment on a small scale is being made in East Africa 
by one or two of the pioneers, and that a movement is on foot in Europe for creating an 
International Freeland Federation. The Freeland idea has, it is said, taken root in 
America. 
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years have elapsed since Dr. Hertzka published his wonderful 
economic novel, entitled Freedand, in which he foreshadowed his colony 
at work. The scheme was warmly taken up by people throughout 
Europe, and Freeland Associations were formed, with the intention 
of founding the Colony on the fertile slopes of Mount Kenia, in East 
Africa. The break up of the pioneer expedition is a reverse at the 
very outset, but the Freeland idea has gone too far home with too 
many minds to be allowed lightly to drop. 

Whether one be Tory, Radical, or Socialist, there will probably be 
no absolute denial of the statement that great wealth and great 
poverty have developed in the last thirty or forty years to an extent 
altogether out of proportion to anything witnessed previously. Many 
businesses have grown to be enormous concerns, bringing their pro- 
prietors vast profits, whilst the number of men employed has not 
increased and multiplied in a commensurate degree. Wages are higher, 
but the number of unemployed is greater, and whilst there is over pro- 
duction and consequent cheapness of commodities on the one hand, on 
the other there are thousands to whom these commodities are as unat- 
tainable as though they were the veriest luxuries. The secret of this 
simultaneous aggregation of wealth and misery, and this advance of 
civilisation and poverty side by side, is to be found, not so much in 
the grasping greed of the capitalist who takes and keeps his own, as 
in the fact that inventions which ought to redound to the advantage 
of mankind, are in the hands of the few who either were their authors, 
or have been in a position to purchase them. John Stuart Mill long 
ago pointed out that machinery and scientific discovery had not 
alleviated the misery or the want of a single working man, and the 
question which Dr. Hertzka asks is, Why are we not richer in pro- 
portion to our increasing capacity of producing wealth? He 
answers that we not only do not produce wealth equal to our capacity 
of production, but that the wealth we do produce is lessened in value 
by our capacity for consumption. The bulk of the people are pre- 
vented by their poverty from purchasing produce which is in excess 
of the requirements of the wealthy, and Dr. Hertzka naturally points 
out that a more general diffusion of purchasing power—that is, of 
wealth—is essential to the attainment of economic justice. 

Such a change is to be effected by the adoption of a system which 
prevents the exploitation of the many by the few,—in other words, 
a system which gives to every man the fruits of his labour. The 
twin drags on the coach of our modern civilisation, Dr. Hertzka con- 
tends, are capitalism and private ownership in land. His aim there- 
fore isto found a state where the soil shall belong to the community, 
and where the man of money shall not be able to put his capital out 
at interest, interest being wealth created for the non-producer. In 
krecland every man willing to work would be given work, and 
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where he needed capital, capital would be supplied on the condition 
that it was faithfully returned to the lender. Associations of workers 
in particular branches of industry would be formed, and if there was 
danger of over-production in any one direction certain workers would 
be drafted to other callings. Nearly everything would be produced 
by the aid of machinery, and with a minimum of labour it is assumed 
that every man would produce enough, not only to satisfy all the 
needs, but to minister to the comforts, of himself and those depen- 
dent on him. Men would be rewarded in proportion to their merits, 
and the man who had most productive power would enjoy the greatest — 
privileges and the greatest spending power. He would be permitted 
private property to any extent except in regard to land, and 
whilst he would never be crushed in seeking for employment which 
he could not find, he would know when he was in employment that 
a comparatively lazy and worthless neighbour would not participate 
equally with himself in the general prosperity of the community. 
Whether machinery can be turned to the universal benefit which Dr. 
Hertzka imagines, may well be doubted, but the idea that it can be 
and will be is at least suggestive, in the light of the reception accorded 
the introduction of machinery by the industrial classes. It met with 
all the opposition and resentment which men who see their bread 
being taken out of their mouths can show. Machinery in the hands 
of the capitalist has brought with it much misery as well as many 
advantages, and it would be a glorious day that saw it utilised for the 
profit of all. 

Freeland is to be the natural product of evolution. Dr. Hertzka 
does not denounce either past or present, but has come to the con- 
clusion that civilisation is moving towards an economic state, as 
different from the present, as the present is from the remote past. 
Man in early days took to fighting his neighbour, and if he vanquished 
him, ate him; cannibalism gave place to serfdom, when the victor 
came to understand that his captured enemies could be utilised to 
his profit. By the efforts of his people, the master obtained wealth 
and leisure—two necessaries of discovery and scientific progress. 
Hence, with those who condemn the system of landlordism and 
capitalism, as it has obtained up to the present, Dr. Hertzka has no 
sympathy. Without that system, society would not have advanced, 
at any rate as rapidly and effectually as it has done, beyond the 
barbaric stage. A philosopher who takes that view may be trusted 
to lend no ear to those who would unconditionally confiscate property. 
He does not regard all wealth, and all exploitation of other peoples’ 
labour as robbery. “ Exploitation,” he says, “‘is robbery only in an 
economic, not in a juridical sense ; it was not merely considered to be 
permissible, it was permissible. . . The appropriation of other men’s 
earnings, which in an economic sense we are compelled, and rightly 
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so, to call robbery, was, let us not forget, the necessary condition of 
any really productive, highly organised labour, so long as the workers 
were not able to freely organise and discipline themselves. Economie 
robbery, the relation of master held by the few towards the many, 
constituted an effective economic service, that had the strongest right 
to claim the profit of other men’s labour, which was in fact rendered 
profitable by it. Subsequently to confiscate the thus acquired com- 
pensation for the services rendered, because such services had become 
superfluous, or indeed detrimental, would in truth be robbery, not 
merely in an economic sense, but in a legal sense—an offence against 
the principles of economic justice.” * That is a standpoint which will 
please neither uncompromising Tory, nor determined Socialist, but 
it is one which may conceivably acquire strength in proportion as 
it is fully understood. Wholly consistent with the foregoing are the 
Freelander’s views on wealth. He does not regard wealth as a wicked 
and wrongful possession, because it is something which others have 
not. He regards with stern disapproval only that wealth which is 
due to exploitation. Herein we find a note struck, which has no 
likeness in any other advanced economic system. All attempts at 
the realisation of the Socialist propaganda have failed, or are con- 
sidered by Dr. Hertzka to have failed, because they have aimed at 
equality, not of wealth but of poverty, at levelling down instead of 
levelling up, a process which carries with it stagnation and decay. 
Wealth is expected to be so generally diffused and so ample in Free- 
land that the people would be able to provide, not only work for every 
able-bodied man, but asylum for the halt, the aged, and the very 
young. As Mr. Ernest Udny, a disciple of Dr. Hertzka’s, says in 
a pamphlet on the subject, ‘“ A community whose members are well off 
all round may be trusted to provide decently for those who cannot 
support themselves.” Although women do not necessarily come within 
that category, Dr. Hertzka assumes that few women really work out- 
side the domestic circle from choice, and in his scheme women who are 
unmarried—the number in such a state as Freeland would, no doubt, 
be comparatively few—would be entitled to look to the State to make 
adequate provision for all their reasonable wants. Dr. Hertzka takesa 
view of the part woman should play which would go some way to 
satisfy Mr. Ruskin’s ideal demands. “It is,” he says, ‘as useless 
as it is injurious to wish to establish the equality of woman by allow- 
ing her to compete with man in earning her bread—useless, because 
such a permission, of which advantage could be taken only in excep- 
tional cases, would afford no help to the female sex asa whole; in- 
jurious, because woman cannot compete with man, and yet be true to 
her nobler and tenderer duties. And those duties do not lie in the 


(1) Freeland: .A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor Hertzka. Translated by 
Arthur Ransom (Chatto & Windus). 
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kitchen and the wardrobe, but in the cultivation of the beautiful in 
the adult generation on the one hand, and of the intellectual and 
physical development ofthe young on the other.” He would withdraw 
woman from the struggle for the necessaries of life, so that she may 
be, not a wheel in the bread-earning machinery, but a jewel in the 
heart of humanity. Women’s work is the education of children, and 
the care of the sick and the infirm. Entire liberty of action will be 
secured to every woman in Freeland, but public opinion will not 
support her in doing that for which in the main man is much more 
fitted. 

Is such a colony, if it secured as fair an opportunity as New 
Harmony or New Australia enjoyed, necessarily foredoomed to failure? 
Five men out of six will probably answer that question in the affirma- 
tive, and the study of Dr. Hertzka’s book, and my talk with Dr. 
Julius Wilhelm, have, I must frankly confess, convinced me that, 
however theoretically admirable the project may be, the Freelanders 
trust overmuch to luck. They make wholly insufficient allowance 
for the old Adam, which inevitably asserts itself in all communities. 
They believe too implicitly that environment makes men what they 
are, and that the most unworthy can be transformed into desirable citi- 
zens by circumstances. ‘They ignore inborn human weaknesses, 
passions, greeds, jealousies, prejudices. Even among Freelanders acci- 
dents may be expected to happen and events to transpire which will be 
alien to the general welfare. They do not contemplate the necessity 
for placing any restrictions on immigration, though they may be 
quite sure that the ne’er-do-well will be attracted to Freeland in 
proportion to its success, They start on the assumption that work 
should be found for all comers, and they promise greater reward 
than has ever been offered by European communities which have 
made experiment in giving work to all who ask for it. The report 
issued last year by the Labour Department on the many methods of 
dealing with the unemployed, contained overwhelming evidence of 
the necessity of a severe process of selection if schemes of relief are 
to attain their object. Payment by results frightened off the bulk 
of the men who assure the world that they would work if they could 
get work. Later experience in England has only served to emphasise 
the never-to-be-forgotten moral of the inauguration of the Paris 
Ateliers Nationaux, in 1848. These were opened in response to the 
contention of those who drove Louis Philippe out of France, that 
every citizen had a right to have work found for him. Worthless 
rascaldom swamped the applications of the genuine unemployed, 
and the experiment ended in a tragedy, which forms a ghastly page 
in the history of labour. Dr. Hertzka’s disciples would probably not 
be long in discovering that if they would not see their colony collapse 
on the very threshold of success, they would have to assure themselves 
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that every would-be Freelander was as deserving as were the men 
who banded themselves together to constitute New Australia. 

Whatever the fate in store for any Freeland experiment, it should 
command an amount of sympathy greater than such experiments 
usually enjoy. If it fails, no great harm will have been done. 
Good may indeed be the result even of failure, because it will show 
the generous-hearted humanitarians who make the experiment, that 
the Individualist ideal is as far removed from the practicable as is the 
Socialist. If, on the other hand, it succeeds, it will afford an object 
lesson in economic truth which the world may profitably ponder. 
Dr. Hertzka and his friends do not consider that economic justice 
is unattainable among old and settled societies, but that is a problem 
so vast, it were better not to attempt to solve it, even on paper, until 
it has been shown whether economic justice is possible under the 
favourable conditions offered by a newly found community and a 
virgin soil. There, indeed, the ideal might not prove wholly illusive. 
Something is wanting in a system which dooms honest and worthy 
men to idleness and semi-starvation in a world of plenty, and when 
it does not do tkat, compels all save the few who dominate their 
particular professions and callings, to exhaust their lives in a cease- 
less round of toil. We talk of the pressure of the times. We are 
always being reminded that we live at too great a pace. We work 
harder than our fathers worked, our work is more wearing, and 
our children are likely to have to submit to trials still more severe. 
Competition has been carried to desperate lengths, and where the 
strain will end no man can tell. Reliefis needed for those who are 
in work, only less than for those who cannot get work. Men make 
themselves slaves to-day, because the morrow may find them without 
employment, and there are, no doubt, thousands who would take 
more leisure, if they had not ever before them a harassing sense of 
insecurity, and if they did not feel that an opportunity allowed to go 
by to-day, might be regretted to-morrow. Dr. Hertzka promises to 
show us a condition of things under which every man shall have 
work, and the most efficient, more return for toil than is necessary 
to daily requirements. Such a condition of things would involve 
hardship to no one. When we look at the way in which big estates 
and big concerns have fallen, and continue to fall, into the hands of 
individuals, in Australia and in America even more than in Europe; 
when we think of the manner in which old-world capitalists have 
for a few pounds bought up miles of Colonial territory, at present 
either unoccupied or sparsely occupied, but certain to become 
valuable as population spreads, we cannot but feel that the future 
may have in store more vivid and tragic contrasts of unearned 
wealth and pitiless penury than any now existent. 

Epwarp SALmon. 
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IIIl.—WOMAN AND SOCIALISM. 


“Tne time is fast coming,” said a feminine speaker not long ago to 
ameeting of the Fabian Society, ‘when woman will no longer be 
content to work for bed and board with the perquisite of a few 
children thrown in.’’ Married or unmarried, of the industrial or of 
the leisured classes, she will demand complete independence, poli- 
tical, social, and above all economic. This, in general terms, is the 
Socialist message to the ‘‘enslaved half of humanity”; it is more 
difficult to bring the preachers down to any definite statement of the 
methods by which they propose to effect this emancipation, or of the 
exact position and duties of woman in a reconstituted society. 

The speaker just quoted certainly displayed a curious eagerness 
to appropriate her shure of the harder kinds of manual labour, and 
at the same time to repudiate some of the. customary duties of women. 
Parents, she said, are the worst educators of their children. Let the 
child see its mother living her own full life with her own outside 
interests; but let it be removed from the “cruel environment 
afforded by the unitary family,” and brought up in the midst of a 
little group of five or seven others all of the same age, the ideal 
number, although, as the speaker admitted, “nature is not at pre- 
sent built up on those lines.” But when the mother has relegated 
the care of her children to others, she will require some occupation 
for her unlimited leisure and some means of attaining economic 
independence. If she is a woman of the working classes in the 
narrower sense, she will at once feel the weight of the sex disabilities 
forced upon her by industrial prejudice. For instance, hitherto the 
muscular strain involved in the use of heavy pressing irons has been 
held sufficient reason for the practical exclusion of women from that 
branch of the tailoring trade; but with a sublime disregard of the 
essential difference between a hot iron and a new-born baby the 
speaker declared that to deny the one to arms accustomed to bearing 
the other, was to offer an unmerited insult to feminine capacity and 
to entail an uncalled-for loss of industrial opportunities upon a large 
number of working women. Again, proposals to restrict the em- 
ployment of married women in the interests of their families, or to 
exclude them from certain unhealthy and dangerous industries, have 
before now drawn deputations of extremists to address a bewildered 
Home Secretary, inspired, as he believed, by a laudable desire to 
give the weaker sex the protection which he conceived it to have a 
right to demand. 

Whilst the claim for economic independence dominates the minds 
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of the extremer party to the exclusion of almost every other con- 
sideration, it is certainly not absent from the programme of those 
opportunists of Collectivism who, pending the advent of the Collec- 
tivist State, are prepared, nevertheless, to accept protective legisla- 
tion or any other concession from the hands of a capitalist govern. 
ment. A woman working in a factory or workshop is to be protected 
from the greed of the employer ; a married woman is to be the econo- 
mic equal of her husband. If her sphere of labour lies outside her 
home, she is to be sole mistress of her earnings; if she merely fulfils 
the ordinary duties of a wife and mother, it has been suggested that 
she should receive pecuniary remuneration, but whether such remu- 
neration is to be a charge upon the husband’s wages, or a recompense 
paid by the community to the mother of its citizens, remains a moot 
point amongst the advocates of woman’s right to independence. In- 
deed, it is so difficult to obtain any clear statement of opinion from 
English Socialists upon the economic position of woman, or upon the 
still more difficult question of her family relations in the proposed 
Socialist community, that the inquirer has perforce to rely upon such 
indirect evidence as the literature recommended by Socialist leaders 
for the instruction of the faithful, and the kind of sentiments which 
evoke the greatest enthusiasm amongst a Socialist audience. The 
last have already been indicated ; as to the first, it will suffice, per- 
haps, to examine the work which has gained undisputed pre-emi- 
nence, Die Frau und der Sozialismus,: by Herr August Bebel, the 
veteran leader of the German Social Democrats. The book is 
old enough; it dates from the period of the rigid enforcement in 
Germany of the “ Law against the generally dangerous efforts of 
Social Democracy,” passed in 1878, after the attempts upon the life of 
the old Emperor William. Printed outside Germany and smuggled 
across the frontier, it has nevertheless enjoyed a large circula- 
tion, and has run through many editions, besides being translated 
into almost every European language. Nor can its gospel be iden- 
tified in England only with the more violent forms of Socialism, since 
men of weight amongst the moderate Labour Party have been known 
to state that it ought to be in the hands of every person interested 
in the social movement. Herr Bebel then may be, to some extent, 
accepted as the apostle of the emancipation of woman in the sense in 
which emancipation is understood by Socialism. What is the mes- 
sage which he brings ? 

The official programmes of his party in Germany content them- 
selves with somewhat vague generalities. German Social Democrats 
are said to be fighting “ for universal equality in rights and duties 
without distinction of sex or rank” ; and they demand the “ abolition 


(1) Bellamy Library, No. 15, translated by H. B. Adams Walther, published by 
William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C., and sold by the Social Democratic Federation. 
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of all laws which place the woman, whether in a private or in a 
public capacity, at a disadvantage as compared with the man.” Herr 
Bebel himself states that his championship of women is part of the 
general crusade against “ oppression, exploitation, want and misery,” 
undertaken by Social Democracy, and he declares at the outset that 
“no solution of the women’s question can be attained under existing 
social and political conditions.” The proper constitution of the 
family is, therefore, inseparable from the Collectivist state, and per- 
haps the constant necessity of passing from the actual to the ideal is 
responsible for the confusion of thought which Herr Bebel shares in 
common with most Socialists. There is a fundamental inconsistency 
between two views as to the economic independence of women held 
at different times by almost every speaker and writer on the subject. 
At one moment they assert it as a right, at another they deplore it 
as a necessity. Herr Bebel has by no means escaped from the vicious 
circle. Woman has from time immemorial been compelled to work 
“for bed and board,’ and she will not any longer submit to this 
legal slavery even for the added ‘perquisite of a few children.” 
The woman of the future must be independent of her husband ; she 
must do her own work in the world and receive her own wages, or 
rather, in a Collectivist State, her own share of rational enjoyment in 
return for her services to the community. So much for the ideal; 
but Herr Bebel has not informed us whether he adopts the view that 
under actual conditions the woman who performs the services of a 
wife and mother is to be paid wages by her husband. Yet if her 
remuneration remains the customary one of “ bed and board,” how is 
she to be delivered from economic dependence, except by refusing 
altogether to fulfil the services mentioned? In that case what 
becomes of the family? As a matter of fact, when Herr Bebel 
passes to the consideration of the actual, he laments that so many 
women are driven by sad necessity to support themselves. Owing to 
the bourgeois constitution of society and the thirst of the capitalist 
for cheap labour, every inducement is offered for the increasing 
employment of women in factories and workshops and their cor- 
responding detachment from their natural duties. The greed of 
Governments leads to the creation of standing armies and the with- 
drawal of men from family life, the cruel negligence of bourgeois 
statesmen sacrifices the lives of seamen and factory workers by thou- 
sands, and the wretched conditions of industry drive millions to 
emigrate. In all these ways the male population suffers an abnormal 
diminution, and there is a corresponding increase in the number of 
women who can never hope to satisfy their natural instincts. A 
piteous account is given of the physical sufferings thus entailed upon 
countless thousands, supported, it is true, by little or no medical evi- 
dence, but based upon appeals to a general knowledge of physiolo- 
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gical principles, which are, to say the least of them, doubtful, and 
apparently further illustrated by hearsay accounts of the interior of 
nunneries. But this is not all. Not only does the capitalist constitu- 
tion of society render marriage impossible for the many, it also post- 
pones it for the few to an age much later than would be determined 
by the dictates of nature. Here, again, it is the woman who suffers, 
for she alone is denied the compensation afforded to men in the 
wholesale system of prostitution necessitated by our “ bourgeois 
social order.” ‘ Nothing,” says Herr Bebel, “can afford a more 
drastic, and at the same time more revolting, illustration of the sub- 
jection of woman to man than the diametrically different manner in 
which the gratification of the same natural impulse is regarded and 
judged according to the sex of the person in question.” Herr Bebel’s 
version of an identical moral law for the two sexes would not appa- 
rently enjoin greater restraint upon the one so much as greater license 
upon the other. He quotes with approval the words of a German 
woman, Mathilde Reichardt Stromberg, who declares that “if woman 
has by nature the right, and consequently the duty, of exerting her 
brain to the uttermost in the race with mental Titans of the other sex, 
she must have precisely the same right to preserve her equilibrium 
by quickening the circulation of her blood in whatever way seems 
good to her.” 

So much for the present disabilities and possible future privileges 
of the unmarried woman. Herr Bebel’s account of the existing 
condition of the married woman can only excite wonder that he 
should, even for the sake of his argument, have condescended to 
deplore the impossibility of marriage for any single individual. The 
bourgeois marriage, he tells us, is profoundly immoral; it is a con- 
sequence of bourgeois property, and is entered into solely for the 
purpose of obtaining legitimate heirs, and thus establishing an 
entirely arbitrary distinction between children whose natural rights 
are equal. Amongst the upper and middle classes money is the usual 
incentive to marriage, love the exception; and even in those excep- 
tional cases it rarely survives the wife’s loss of beauty. If, therefore, 
morality in marriage depends, as Herr Bebel insists that it does, upon 
the free and untrammelled choice of love, the union, which at first 
was sacred, very soon loses its sanctity. 

In his account of the marriage of the proletariat Herr Bebel, by 
converting the occasional into the universal, succeeds in establishing 
to his own satisfaction, and to that apparently of a large number of 
readers, that a capitalist organisation of society produces an increas- 
ing disproportion between the sexes, defers the marriage age to an 
abnormal period, induces an enormous amount of illegal intercourse, 
and wrecks the happiness of by far the greater number of legal 
marriages. In every instance man is the oppressor and woman the 
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oppressed. It is she whom the employer exploits; and it is she who 
is denied any natural outlet for her emotions, if unmarried, or any 
respite from unremitting toil if she attains the unreasonably coveted 
position of a wife and mother. Her share in the expedient, whereby 
the man compensates himself for his enforced abstinence from mar- 
riage, is passed over in silence, except when Herr Bebel desires to 
bring a still further indictment against the employer, whose starva- 
tion policy forces her to supplement her meagre earnings by the 
license which, at another moment, her champion claims as her right. 

The long submission of half the human race to such injustice and 
oppression, Herr Bebel attributes partly to the ignorance of women, 
partly to their fear of the tyrant man, and reluctance to seek their 
own salvation. It looks as if Socialism of this type was likely to 
add war between the sexes to the war between the classes and the 
masses, by means of which it proposes to inaugurate the Collectivist 
millennium. ‘ Men,” we are told, “ are well contented with the pre- 
sent state of affairs, and turn it to their own account. It gratifies 
their vanity, feeds their pride, and suits their interest to play the 
part of master and lord, and in this réle they are, like all rulers, 
well-nigh inaccessible to reason. This makes it all the more impera- 
tive on women to exert themselves in bringing about new condi- 
tions, which will enable them to free themselves from this degrading 
position. Women have as little to hope from men as the workmen from 
the middle classes.’’ When the woman determines, then, to exert her- 
self, where is she to begin? The first step, says Herr Bebel, must 
be a return to nature. Each sex must no longer be made a mystery 
to the other, and the most intimate facts of physiology must form 
part of the education of every child as soon as it is of age to under- 
stand anything. ‘It will be one of the first and most important 
tasks of a rational society to abolish this fatal distinction between 
the sexes and reinstate nature in her rights. The sin against nature 
begins at school. First separation of the sexes, and then either 
bad instruction, or no instruction at all, with regard to human 
beings as sexual creatures.” Perhaps here Herr Bebel is right. 
For an age of inevitable half-knowledge there is no cure but fuller 
knowledge; the modern novel finds its only appropriate antidote in 
the medical treatise. But equality of knowledge between the sexes 
in the Socialist State results, strange to say, in a conviction that 
sexual differences can be reduced to such infinitesimal proportions 
as to justify an exact similarity in the conduct of men and women 
before marriage. Both are to exercise perfect freedom of choice ; 
both are apparently to take the initiative. The woman will no 
longer wait to be wooed; the man will no longer deny her right to 
pre-nuptial experiments. Not that Herr Bebel is prepared to give 
that name to her future realisation of her imagined right to satisfy 
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her natural instincts. Though the bourgeois marriage runs every 
risk of degenerating into a loveless and, therefore, an immoral union, 
the Socialist bond of the future will have a permanence denied to 
the mere creation of law or of religion. As “man is not only an 
animal, but also a human being, . . . he feels the need of mental 
affinity to the being with whom he unites himself.” In the Socialist 
State apparently, if in no other, this mental affinity will be the 
inseparable accompaniment of the mutual physical attraction; and 
the love which it begets will be the guarantee of permanence for the 
union. Under other forms of government, “incompatibility, disap- 
pointment, and dislike”’ may ensue, and morality may demand the 
dissolution of a tie that has become unnatural and, therefore, 
immoral. Into the Socialist Eden no such serpent can enter. 

“In the choice of love, therefore, a woman is to be free just as a 
man is free. She wooes, and is wooed, and has no other inducement 
to bind herself than her own free will. The contract between two 
lovers is of a private nature, as in primitive times, without the inter- 
vention of any functionary. . . . Woman is, therefore, entirely free, 
and her household and children, if she has any, cannot restrict her 
freedom, but only increase her pleasure in life.” In other words, 
she can get rid of her “ perquisites” as soon as they become trouble- 
some. The community, which is pledged to free education, free 
maintenance, free recreation, and communal housekeeping will relieve 
her of the child after the first few months of its existence, and she 
will be free to seek self-development in whatever way seems best to 
her. Of course, there will be a trifling bill to pay in the form of 
labour for the community, though an attempt to arrive at a more 
accurate description of this results in considerable uncertainty. 
From some of Herr Bebel’s statements when attacking existing con- 
ditions we infer that labour, in the narrower sense of the word, will 
be forbidden to the nursing mother; but again we are told that 
after ‘having performed her share of social labour in some branch 
of industry ” (possibly the communal kitchen), “in the next hour 
she becomes educator, teacher, or nurse ; later on she devotes herself 
to art or science, and afterwards exercises some executive function.” 
This many-gifted creature receives in return her share of rational 
enjoyment, but with such manifold claims upon her attention she 
ean clearly have little time to devote to the communal nurseries. 
Perhaps, however, Herr Bebel might distinguish between different 
periods of life, and might regard the bringing of citizens into the 
State as in itself a branch of “social labour.’’ In that case it will be 
interesting to consider the probable effect upon the community of 
unrestricted labour of the kind, and the chances in favour of a 
rational limit upon population. 

At the outset it certainly looks as if the imposition of any such 
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limit would involve an infringement of that “ private” contract 
between the sexes which we have been told is to be left so absolutely 
free. Man and woman have a perfect and equal right to form free 
unions ; have they a perfect and equal right to burden the State 
with as many children as possible? ‘Every child that is born, 
whether boy or girl, is a welcome addition to the community, inas- 
much as the community sees in the child a continuation of itself, its 
own prolonged existence ; it is, therefore, a matter of course that it 
accepts the duty of providing for the new being to the fullest extent 
of its power.” But surely, unless the community is to become hope- 
lessly bankrupt, there must be a limit somewhere. With the mar- 
riage age advanced to the earliest point indicated by nature, with no 
check placed either by religion or social convention upon free inter- 
course between the sexes, and finally with the almost total disappear- 
ance of parental responsibility, what guarantee is there left that the 
Socialist State will not be flooded with infants for which it has “ to 
provide to the fullest extent of its power”? Many Socialist thinkers 
have been shrewd enough to see that, even if Malthus is the hope of 
the bourgeois economists, the leading spirits of the enlightened pro- 
letariat cannot altogether afford to neglect his teachings. It is all 
very well for Herr Bebel to say that the middle classes cannot help 
being Malthusians, but that they must not apply their bourgeois 
notions to a communistic community. Another writer well known 
among Social Democrats, Karl Kautsky by name, considers that 
Socialism would do well to begin where other societies have left off, 
with a limitation of population ; and to this end advocates an exten- 
sive use of preventive measures. Herr Bebel flouts him for his 
pains, but he does not tell us very clearly how he would propose to 
establish a contrary proposition. Part of his argument is a sort of 
tu quogue ; part of it consists of false economics, or rather, perhaps, of 
a skilful avoidance of economics. Again and again he asserts that 
the usual economic principles are entirely inapplicable to the future 
community, that existing misery is due to no insufficiency in the 
means of subsistence but to unequal distribution, and that under a 
capitalist form of production waste of labour-power is the inevitable 
accompaniment of starvation wages. At one time he seems to assume 
that the supply of food in the world is constant and only requires to 
be equally distributed ; at another that it can be indefinitely increased 
by forcing the idle and leisured classes to perform their share of 
social labour, and by annihilating the profits now assigned to capital. 
The possible results of this last measure in diminishing the sum of 
human production he and his like would dismiss as on the face of 
it impossible; yet nothing is more certain than that the world’s pro- 
duct has been enormously increased by the use of machinery, which 
could never have been introduced without the help of accumulated 
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capital, It is useless, however, to attempt to draw the convinced 
Collectivist or Communist into the regions of abstract, or even of 
applied, economics. Like many students in the London working- 
men’s colleges of the present day, they do not think it worth while 
to study the laws of rent or of population; they ‘can see justice,” 
and what more can they want? ‘Truly nothing, as the platonic 
philosophy had it these twenty centuries and more ago, only our 
latter-day Communists have the advantage of Plato; they seize at 
a bound here and now what he was forced reluctantly to leave to the 
“city which is in heaven.” 

But, deserting economics, Herr Bebel falls back upon the argumen- 
tum ad hominem. You say that in our future community population 
will increase beyond the means of subsistence, and that even our 
Communists will have to restrict the number of children to be born, 
or to have recourse to preventive measures to escape the inevitable 
consequences of giving free rein to their natural impulses. Even if 
they do this, in what are they worse than the ladies of fashion who 
now avoid the troubles of maternity, or the wretched girls who 
resort to infanticide to hide the consequences of their shame? 
Having thrown this taunt in the face of our bourgeois society, 
Herr Bebel proceeds to convince himself that, after all, there will 
be little need for preventive measures of this abnormal kind. The 
sweet reasonableness of the Socialist father will enjoin the limitation 
of his family, and the emancipated woman of the future will not care 
to restrict her free development by an excessive attention to the 
cares of maternity. Moreover, Herr Bebel is not without hopes that 
an increased knowledge of the human organism may furnish us with 
the means of regulating our birth-rate in accordance with our food 
supply, and, mirabile dictu, that a change in our diet may be found 
to work in the same direction. Bees, he tells us, “by a change of 
food can breed a queen at will,’ and why should not some simple 
procedure, such as abstinence from potatoes, keep the Socialist State 
down to reasonable limits? Why not, indeed, since a brother 
Teuton has gravely informed us that a potato diet and a tendency 
to large families are concurrent phenomena? Whether or not the 
future citizens will consent to regulate their diet upon these hygienic 
principles must remain matter for conjecture. 

But if it is at times difficult to take such arguments seriously, it 
must be remembered, on the other hand, that they acquire increased 
force when they coincide with the wishes of a large section of the 
population. A passionless race, inspired by intellectual ideals alone 
and having perfect control over its natural instincts, might, perhaps, 
be safely left to govern its family relations upon Communistic prin- 
ciples. If pressed on the subject, Socialists of Herr Bebel’s type 
would doubiless answer that a radical reform of the existing social 
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order would evolve entirely new types of men and women capable of 
guiding their conduct by the pure light of reason. Still as long as 
utopian visions of a reconstituted family are preached openly to the 
dwellers in nineteenth-century communities, it is impossible to 
acquit Herr Bebel of a confusion between the actual and the ideal, 
which is none the less dangerous because it is partially unconscious. 
We are dealing with human nature as we know it—weak, emotional, 
hysterical, capable certainly of rising to heights of self-devotion, 
but capable also of sinking into depths of degradation. Is it honest, 
is it reasonable to treat it as if it had already been regenerated 
by the baptism of the social revolution, and to assume all the 
time that that baptism will wash away every source of weakness 
familiar to our common experience? If Communism in property 
requires a set of angels to work it, what are we to say of a society 
where the strongest and most ungovernable of all natural instincts 
is set free from every safeguard with which the wisdom of ages has 
surrounded it ? I say advisedly the wisdom of ages, since it cannot 
be too often repeated that in any proposed reform of the existing 
order the burden of proof lies with those who would inaugurate 
achange. It is far too much the custom to place institutions upon 
their defence rather than to produce good and sufficient reasons for 
beginning the attack. The combined experience of many genera- 
tions has prescribed a higher standard of faithfulness for the 
woman ; her closer relation to her children affords, at any rate, a 
primd-facie justification for the much-disputed difference in the 
moral standards imposed upon the sexes. 

Herr Bebel, on the other hand, demands perfect equality in 
sexual relations on the ground of similarity in natural instincts. 
His theory starts with an unverified assumption ; it ends in an obvious 
contradiction. The woman is to be as free as the man, yet during 
the period of child-bearing she is to enjoy immunity from produc- 
tive labour and to be supported by the State. Would not a little 
further consideration have shown Herr Bebel that difference of 
function is accompanied by difference of instinct? Woman does not 
suffer all the evils upon which he bases his claim for equal indul- 
gence, because there is no such identity of instinct between the two 
sexes as he would have us suppose. Experience is against him, and 
physiology is against him. Moreover, it may be pointed out that 
the exceptional women to whom his description might apply are of 
a nervous, hysterical temperament, and are therefore precisely the 
persons who can least of all dispense with conventional aids to self- 
control. He himself hesitates to contemplate a state of society in 
which the Socialist unions were not, to a great extent, permanent ; 
but what guarantee of permanence would be afforded by the sudden 
fancy of an immature girl? Yet if she found her affinity and 
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entered into closer bonds, only to realise her mistake in a few weeks 
or months, what would there be to hinder her from repeating the 
experiment in half-a-dozen cases? Add to this perfect freedom in 
the use of means to avoid the resulting responsibility of motherhood, 
and we may well ask Herr Bebel whether he has seriously considered 
the consequences to herself, to her descendants, and to the stability 
of the social order, which, if past experience can be taken as a guide 
to future probabilities, would inevitably result? Again, why should 
a husband’s love in the Socialist State survive the loss of the woman’s 
beauty? Does the Socialist husband rise in every case above mere 
outward considerations, or will the course of nature eventually grant 
beauty in perpetuity ? In any case, the change in human nature 
will be so radical that it would be about as easy to reason from 
Hyperion to a satyr, as from the ideal citizen of the “ Zukunftsstaat” 
to the men and women of like passions with ourselves. 

Yet Socialism stands forth and preaches to creatures of common 
clay a gospel and a rule of life which, if worked out at all, will be 
worked out under existing conditions. Herein lies its serious import 
for the reader, who could scarcely be impressed by Herr Bebel’s 
economics. Principles which, even if sound, could only be safely 
realised when surrounded by the strongest possible safeguards, are 
left without any sanction at all worthy of the name. A system wholly 
dependent upon moral strength and self-control starts by divesting 
itself of all the influences which go to build up character. Freedom 
from responsibility and ample scope for self-development are after 
all poor substitutes for the struggle against difficulties which alone 
makes development possible. The woman who can respond to the 
claims made upon her by the smaller social group, has a far better 
chance of fulfilling her duties to the community than her Socialist 
sister of the future who has been relieved of all family cares. Why 
destroy the less to win the greater? By all means enlarge the 
sphere of a woman’s public duties, and increase her sense of social 
responsibility, but to take away the ladder has never been proved the 
easiest way of climbing the tower. 

Nor can it be confidently expected that the sanction now afforded 
by reverence for an established order, with all the added force of 
religious sentiment, will find an adequate substitute in enthusiasm 
for the abstract principle of Collectivism. Man’s innate selfishness 
may be proof even against a régime of common property ; and it has 
yet to be shown that woman’s quickly responsive emotions can be at 
once converted into the calm judgment required for the selection of 
a lifelong partner, to whom she will be bound by no law, whether of 
this world or the next. 

Kari Knope. 
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A NOTE ON IBSEN’S “LITTLE EYOLF.” 


THERE scems to be some prospect of the production of Ibsen’s 
latest play on the London stage—a fact which is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising, although it will appeal differently to different minds. 
Little Eyolf is, from one point of view, quite as worthy of study 
as either Hedda Gabler or The Master Builder, while, from the strictly 
dramatic standpoint, it will probably be found to be no less 
effective, as presented, at all events, by Mrs. Charrington and 
Miss Robins. Nevertheless, it has certain features which we 
do not usually associate with the Ibsenite drama. It has a more 
or less happy dénouement; it contains at least one stage situation, 
a piece of technique which the author generally manages to avoid ; 
while of the principal personages, Asta Allmers, who is designed 
according to the usual lines of the advanced, the intelligent, the 
home-destroying Scandinavian young woman, has apparently certain 
searchings of heart half way through the play which lead her to 
abandon her enterprise, and retire into convenient obscurity with 
Engineer Borgheim. Indeed, there appears to have been a decisive 
moment in the construction of this drama when Ibsen’s usually 
resolute heart failed him. The conclusion is not such as we are 
naturally led to expect from the characteristics of the personages, 
nor such as we usually associate with the curiously pessimistic work 
of this writer. Elements of possible tragedy abound, but they are 
not permitted to develop themselves in their logical or rational course. 
The hand of destiny is stayed when it had only done half its work, 
and, to our surprise, fugitive gleams of sunshine begin to irradiate 
the Scandinavian landscape. 

In the Norwegian home, close to one of the fjords, with a small 
town nestling below the cliffs and a little pier running into the sea, 
Mrs. Allmers is found unpacking the travelling bag of her husband, 
Alfred Allmers, who has just returned the night before from a 
holiday in the hills. They have been married ten years, this pair, 
although it can hardly be said that their union has been productive 
of much domestic happiness. The man is a dreamer, a visionary, 
one of those half-baked masculine creations which appear over and 
over again in Ibsen’s plays; a fantastic being, deficient in will, defi- 
cient also in ordinary manliness, hungering for he knows not what, 
dissatisfied for reasons he can scarcely understand, shifting from one 
extreme of conduct and aspiration to another at the bidding of his 
changing sentiments and emotions. He was a struggling scholar 
once, brought up with Asta Allmers, whom he had always supposed 
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to be his half-sister, the child of the second wife of his father. It 
turns out that Asta is nothing of the kind, and that her father is 
unknown ; a fact which sufficiently accounts for the coldness with 
which her mother had been treated, and which had frequently been 
noticed by the man who supposed himself to be her half-brother. 
Between these two, as their natures developed, there was a Platonic 
affection, which here and there showed signs of ripening into some- 
thing more dangerous—ignored, however, on both sides, owing to 
the peculiar relations of their home life. At the beginning of the 
play, Asta has discovered in some letters of her dead mother the real 
truth of her origin, but the hero is unaware of it until the end of the 
second act, and, although he finds something more than a vague 
charm in her companionship, he deludes himself with the idea that 
it is only brotherly affection. Her pet nickname in the old days 
had been Eyolf, because all the names in the family began with 
vowels, and because she ought to have been a boy. The struggling 
student has gained ease and luxury by a marriage with Rita, who 
had brought him “the green forests and the gold,” to which per- 
petual allusion is made in the play. When a boy is born to the pair, 
he naturally receives the name of Eyolf, in order to perpetuate a 
kind of family tradition. Unfortunately little Eyolf, at a very 
early stage of his life, tumbles off a table and becomes a hopeless 
cripple. Neither father nor:mother are wholly guiltless in the 
matter of this accident, for the child had been left to look after 
itself, owing to preoccupations which are not obscurely hinted at 
in the course of the play. 

Mrs. Allmers is, in fact, not at all the kind of woman whom a 
feeble, irresolute, unheroic creature like Alfred ought to have 
married. She is a beautiful, full-blooded, sensuous woman, passion- 
ately attached to her husband, passionately jealous of any thing or 
person which interferes between her husband and herself. For 
some time Alfred is occupied with a portentous work on “ Human 
Responsibility ’’; Mrs. Allmers is jealous of the book. Then, after 
a sojourn in the hills, he comes back with the idea that he ought 
not to write books, but devote himself to his child; Mrs. Allmers 
becomes jealous of little Eyolf. Above all, she carries about with 
her a stubborn but silent resentment against Asta, who sees a great 
deal more of her husband than she does, in whose society he 
obviously takes more pleasure, and who has more control over the 
child than his own mother. To these varied threads of potential 
tragedy must be added the presence of Engineer Borgheim, a resolute 
‘‘ road-maker,” a man who is determined to make Asta his wife, and 
carry her away with him somewhere in the far north, where a tre- 
mendous piece of engineering awaits him. Such is the situation 
when the curtain rises on the first act. 
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The first act is eminently worthy of study, not only because, as 
it seems to me, it is much the best of the three, but also because, in 
itself, it is a fine example of dramatic construction. Mrs. Allmers, 
engaged, as I have said, in unpacking her husband’s hand-bag, is 
interrupted by the arrival of Asta, who is not aware that Alfred has 
returned from his travels. We are led to understand, by the con- 
versation that follows, that the wandering husband has gone through 
a kind of mental crisis, that he has become, in point of fact, “ trans- 
figured,” owing to a change in his ideas as to the conduct of 
life. This is rapidly explained when the husband himself enters, 
and reveals to both wife and supposed half-sister his determination 
to give up writing books and to devote himself to the education of 
the little Eyolf. Little Eyolf accompanies his father, and the 
pathetic contrast between the soldier’s dress in which he is clad and 
the obvious lameness which prevents him from learning swimming 
with the other boys in the fjord, or doing anything of an athletic 
character, receives due emphasis from the new discovery on the part 
of Alfred that a great deal must be done to lighten the boy’s life in 
the future. Then comes what, in the jargon of the day, would be 
called “the psychological moment,” when a certain hideous old 
woman, with a black bag containing a flat-nosed and repulsive dog, is 
ushered into the room. She is the “ Rat-wife,”’ of whom we have 
heard before her entrance as a noted sorceress, so far, at least, as rats 
and all creeping and crawling animals are concerned. The figure 
at once recalls that of the Pied Piper of Hamelin in Browning’s 
well-known poem, but for Ibsen she stands as the embodiment of 
several abstract ideas. She is a kind of Scandinavian Nemesis 
or Adrasteia, an impersonation of the law of retribution, of the doc- 
trine that the guilty must suffer, of the tardy awakening of con- 
science; or, from a simpler point of view, she is part of the melo- 
dramatic machinery on which the subsequent action of the piece is to 
depend. We know ulmost before we read the pages that she will 
fascinate little Eyolf, and take him away from parents, one of whom 
avowedly thought he stood in the way of her happiness, while the 
other awoke too late to the consciousness of paternal duties. A curious 
passage follows, so characteristic that it deserves quotation :— 

“Eyoir. [With a shriek.| Papa, look, look! 

**Rira. Good heaven, Eyolf! 

‘*ALLMERS. What’s the matter ? 

‘*Eyour. | Pointing.) There’s something wriggling in the bag! 

“Ria. [ At the extreme left, shrieks.] Ugh! Send her away, Alfred! 

“Tue Rar-Wire. [Laughing.] Oh, dearest lady, you needn’t be frightened 
of such a little mannikin. 

‘* ALLMERS. But what 7s the thing ? 

“Tue Rar-WIFE. Why, it’s only little Mopséman. [Loosening the string of 
the bug. | Come up out of the dark, my own little darling friend. ; 

[A little dog with « broud black snout pokes its head out of the bag. | 
U2 
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“THe Rat-Wire. [Nodding and beckoning to Eyolf.| Come along, don’t be 
afraid, my little wounded warrior! He won't bite. Come here! Come here! 

‘* EYOLF. [ Clinging to Asta. ] No, I daren’t. 

“THe Rar-Wire. Don’t you think he has a gentle, lovable aspect, my 
young master 

‘« Eyoxr. | Astonished, pointing.] That thing there ? 

“THE Rar-WIFE. Yes, this thing here. 

“ Eyoir. [Almost under his breath, staring fixedly at the dog.| I think he 
has the horriblest aspect I ever saw. 

“THe Rat-WirFE. [ Closing the bag.| Oh, itll come—it’ll come, right 
enough. 

“Eyoir. [Jnvoluntarily drawing nearer, at last goes right up to her and 
strokes the bag.] But he’s lovely—lovely all the same. 

“THE Rat-Wire. [Jn a tone of caution.) But now he’s so tired and weary, 
poor thing. He’s utterly tired out, he is. [Zooks at Allmers.] For it takes the 
strength out cf you, that sort of game, I can tell you, sir. 

‘* ALLMERS. What sort of game do you mean ? 

“THe Rat-Wire. The luring game. 

‘* ALLMERS. Do you mean that it’s the dog that lures the rats ? 

‘““THE Rat-WIFeE. [Nodding.]| Mopséman and I—we two do it together. 
And it goes so smoothly—for all you can see, at any rate. I just slip a string 
through his collar, and then I lead him three times round the house, and play 
on my Pan’s-pipes. When they hear that, they’ve got to come up from the 
cellars, and down from the garrets, and out of their holes, all the blessed little 
creatures. 

‘*Eyour. And does he bite them to death then ? 

“THE Rat-Wrre. Oh, not at all! No, we go down to the boat, he andI 
do, and then they follow after us, both the big ones and the little ratikins. 

“Eyoir. [Zagerly.] And what then—tell me ! 

‘“THE Rat-WIFE. Then we push out from the land, and I scull with one 
oar, and play on my Pan’s-pipes. And Mopséman, he swims behind. [With 
glittering eyes.| And all the creepers and crawlers, they follow and follow us 
out into the deep, deep waters. Ay, for they have to! 

‘‘Eyoir. Why have they to ? 

‘“‘THE Rat-WIFE. Just because they want not to—just because they’re so 
deadly afraid of the water. That's why they’ve got to plunge into it. 

‘‘Eyoir. Are they drowned, then ? 

“THE Rat-WIFE. Every blessed one. [ More softly. | And there it’s all as 
still, and soft, and dark as their hearts can desire, the lovely little things. 
Down there they sleep a long, sweet sleep, with no one to hate them or perse- 
cute them any more.” 


Little Eyolf follows the Rat-Wife, without attracting observation ; 
Asta is induced by the Engineer Borgheim, who is obviously in love 
with her, to take a stroll with him in the garden, and Alfred and 
Rita are left to make certain poignant discoveries as to their mutual 
relations. The strongly passionate nature of the wife, jealous of 
anything and everything which comes between her and her husband, 
is strongly contrasted with the infinitely weaker, though far more 
intellectual, nature of Alfred, who has learnt to find a greater piquancy 
in the friendship of Asta than in the uncongenial companionship of 
Rita. Here is a passage which may be quoted, not only because it 
contains in a nutshell a picture of Rita Allmers, but also for the 
illustration it gives of the peculiarly unpleasant touch which, in tbis 
and also in some other plays, Ibsen allows himself :— 
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«Rita. [Looking up at him with a veiled glow in her eyes.| When I got your 
telegram yesterday evening— 

‘““ALLMERS. Yes? What then ? 

**Rera. —Then I dressed myself in white. 

‘‘ALLMERS. Yes, I noticed you were in white when I arrived. 

“Rita. I had let down my hair— 

‘* ALLMERS. Your sweet masses of hair. 

“Rira. —So that it flowed down my neck and shoulders. 

“ ALLMERS. I saw it, I saw it. Oh, how lovely you were, Rita! 

‘Rrra. There were rose-tinted shades over both the lamps. And we were 
alone, we two—the only waking beings in the whole house. And there was 
champagne on the table. 

‘AttMERS. I didn’t drink any of it. 

“Riva. [Looking bitterly at him.) No, that’s true. [Laughs harshly. | 
‘There stood the champagne, but you tasted it not,’ as the poet says.' 

[She rises from the arm-chair, goes with an air of weariness over to the 
sofa, and seats herself, half reclining, upon it.] 

“* ALLMERS. [ Crosses the room and stands before her.| I was so taken up with 
serious thoughts. I had made up my mind to talk to you of our future, Rita, 
and first and foremost of Eyolf. 

“Riva. [Smiling.] And so you did. 

‘* ALLMERS. No, I hadn’t time to, for you began to undress. 

“Rita. Yes, and meanwhile you talked about Eyolf. Don’t you remem- 
ber? You wanted to know all about little Eyolf's digestion. 

‘* ALLMERS. [ Looking reproachfully at her.] Rita! 

* Jira. And then you got into your bed, and slept like a log. 


»”» 


In the midst of the dialogue, when the situation is getting more 
and more strained, and Rita has hinted that she might have to avenge 
herself for the neglect from which she suffers, confused cries are heard 
rising from the fjord below. The scene which follows is masterly 
in its succinctness and its graphic power. Some accident has clearly 
happened. ach in turn goes out to try and learn the news, and 
then the sudden cry comes distinctly on the air.—‘‘ The crutch is 
floating !”” Nothing more is required to tell us the tragedy which 
has occurred. We see it at once in all its essential details. Little 
Eyolf has followed the Rat-Wife, has fallen off the end of the pier, 
and is submerged beneath the waters of the fjord, just at the moment 
when the father has tardily determined to devote himself to his 
child’s interests, and the mother has all but confessed that she would 
rather be childless than be bereft of her husband’s love. 

No one can doubt that we have here reached a situation of great 
interest, from which there are several imaginable issues. Neverthe- 
less, as it seems to me, from this point Dr. Ibsen either shrinks from 
an originally intended conclusion, or else allows himself to be dis- 
turbed by a new idea. Perhaps one ought rather to say a good many 
different new ideas, for the whole of the second act is occupied with 
the suggestion of considerations which might be ethical if only they 
were properly and consistently enforced. Thus, for instance, we get 
the wretched Alfred labouring to understand the law of Compensation 
or Retribution. He likes to think, although he has proclaimed him- 


(1) This sentence is taken, we are told, from a well-known poem written in 1839. 
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self a sceptic, that the world is not governed by chance, and that 
there must be some reason for the blow which has fallen upon him. 
At the first dull stage of grief he can find no reason; then he 
slowly discovers that, after all, little Eyolf was postponed for some 
years in his affections to the working out of his tremendous thesis 
upon human responsibility, and that, even if this were pardonable, 
he at all events cannot escape a certain amount of blame for the 
original accident which prevented Eyolf from learning to swim. 
Other sombre notions travel through the brain of this sensitive, 
emotional, and weak-willed creature. In all human affections there 
is a law of Change, and this explains why Rita, who originally tempted 
him on the ground of her beauty, can no longer interest him as the 
partner of a lifetime. When Asta tells him that she is not his half- 
sister, and suggests that, under these circumstances, the law of Change 
is equally applicable to their more or less Platonic friendship, Alfred 
refuses to admit such a conclusion, and declares with some vehemence 
that nothing is or ought to be altered in their relations. 

It should be especially noticed that there are moments in this 
second act which convey to any instructed reader the impression 
that the play is going to end in the usual hopeless tragedy. Mrs. 
Allmers had declared in the first act that, if her husband did not 
take care, she would captivate ‘the road-maker.” It is at least 
curious to observe that, when she enters on the scene in the second 
act, she is in the company of this same road-maker, that her hus- 
band seems to note it with some passing surprise, and that, after an 
animated conversation with his wife, she, at his request, goes off 
again with the road-maker. Here are hints which can with diff- 
culty be ignored. For what is the situation? Two beings are, for 
different reasons, unhappy ; the wife thinks that she is neglected, 
the husband is inclined to prefer some one else. The some one else 
is the usual Ibsenite young woman, so far, at least, as the first act and 
part of the second act are concerned ; and, inasmuch as it is the task 
usually allotted to these engaging specimens of womanhood to 
wreck domestic felicity, the réle which Asta is about to play seems 
defined from the outset. There is also the good, stolid engineer, 
in love with Asta, and apparently menaced by some designs of 
Rita. Given such ingredients as these, with the death of Eyolf 
severing the last link between the married pair, and we seem on the 
high road toa tragic dénouement. Rita, disgusted with her unaffec- 
tionate husband, will go off with Borgheim, Alfred will go on 
philandering with Asta, until the horror of the situation dawns 
on one or both, and they will, severally or together, commit suicide. 
Such, at least, is the kind of treatment we have already had in 
Rosmersholm, in Hedda Gabler; perhaps, too, in The Master Builder. 
But suddenly Ibsen’s pessimistic resolution seems to fail him. For 
a change, he will make his young woman have some twinges of 
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conscience, When she finds out that she can no longer look 
upon the hero as her brother, she shall have the decency to dis- 
appear. She shall do more than that; she shall give the hero 
some excellent advice, and make up her mind to be content with 
the dog-like fidelity of Engineer Borgheim. Meanwhile, Alfred 
and Rita shall go through a good deal of heart-searching and 
mutual recrimination, at the end of which both their characters 
shall be materially transformed. The wife shall determine to acquire 
some new interests in life, and atone for her past errors by an 
extravagant devotion, not to one boy, but to all the boys of the 
village. The husband shall wake with a shock of surprise to the 
discovery that his wife has got a great deal more in her than he ever 
supposed. She has made his life, if not happy, at all events com- 
fortable in the past, by those “green forests and gold” which are 
part of her patrimony. For the future, then, he will try to learn how 
to acquiesce in his fate, or perhaps make atonement to the great law 
of retribution by doing some good in the world. Itis a better conclu- 
sion ethically, of course, but is it so psychologically ? With such 
natures is there even a remote chance of abiding contentment? Or 
is it that the Scandinavian dramatist himself has got tired of being 
called a pessimist and contrasted in this respect with his rival Bjérn- 
son—that he desires to show us that, if he chooses to be an optimist, 
he can flaunt it with the best of them ? 

The whole of the third and concluding act is, in truth, somewhat 
embarrassing and unsatisfactory. It is full, of course, of subtleties, 
otherwise it would not be Ibsen’s; as, for instance, the curiously true 
remark that misery can be borne alone, but that happiness must be 
shared—‘ It takes two to be happy.”” But if we look upon it as the 
sequel of all that has preceded it, there would seem to be many 
threads left hanging, and a few thoughts not worked out to their 
logical conclusion. On a cliff overhanging the fjord there is a flag- 
staff, on which Borgheim, the engineer, is ordered by Rita to raise 
the flag half-mast high, in token, it would seem, of the general 
failure of everybody’s life. Borgheim renews his suit to Asta, and 
is at first unconditionally refused. Then, when both Alfred and 
Rita press upon her the necessity of remaining to bring some joy 
into their cheerless lives, Asta suddenly elects to go off in the steamer 
with her persevering lover, not so much because she loves him, as 
because she is afraid of loving too well the disconsolate hero, Alfred 
Allmers. Perhaps Borgheim need not be very much envied in this 
acquisition of a partner to share his happiness. But stranger things 
are yet to happen. Out of the preceding acts we are left with 
one or two principles of laws. One of these is the law of Compensa- 
tion or Retribution ; another is the law of Change. Let us grant 
that the reconciliation between Alfred and Rita satisfies, in a certain 
fashion, the idea of retributory vengeance. Poor little neglected 
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Eyolf, with his “ great, big eyes” staring up from the bottom of 
the fjord, is to be propitiated by a new-found zeal on the part of his 
mother to take to her heart all the naughty little boys of the village. 
The atonement on the part of his father is not so easily seen, unless 
we adopt the cynical conclusion that it is enough punishment for him 
to have to go on living in a more or less uncomfortable home with 
a more or less uncongenial wife. But what about the law of Change ? 
In accordance with that principle, the lackadaisical hero had explained 
his weariness of Rita. Are we to suppose that he has suddenly come 
to a better mind, and discovered that the law of Change was only a 
phantasy of his own imagination? The chances of future happiness 
uppear to be as doubtful in the case of the hero and the heroine, as 
in that of Asta and her road-making husband, and yet evidently we 
are intended to believe that a resurrection has taken place, a new 
birth, in this selfish and unsatisfactory household, to higher things. 
In such a sense, no doubt, the law of Change would be vindicated, 
but in atotally new meaning. The unsatisfactoriness of the dénoue- 
ment is possibly a deficiency in psychology. With one exception, 
all these figures of the drama are ineffectual shadows, mere sketches 
and outlines which we know not how to fill in, skeletons which it. 
is more than difficult to clothe with human flesh and blood. The 
one exception, of course, is the passionate animal, Rita Allmers, and 
even she is allowed to say, in the third act, that it is doubtful whether 
she would have saved her drowning boy. But this is precisely the 
act which a passionate animal would have done in the splendid 
energy of ner unconsidered fortitude. 

We are left, it must be confessed, as the flag goes up to the top of 
the mast and the curtain descends, with a strange sense of bewilder- 
ment, with an Alfred transfigured for the second or third time, with 
an Asta repenting of her Ibsenite proclivities, and a curiously 
subdued and chastened Rita, so altered from the Rita of the first 
act as to be scarcely recognisable. On course, it is possible that the 
play may have all kinds of mystic and recondite meanings, which 
the faithful followers of the Scandinavian dramatist muy develop to 
their hearts’ content. I have been more occupied with considering 
it as a human document, a presentation, under peculiar conditions, 
of our common humanity. The first act remains, under all sup- 
positions, as a singularly clever piece of dramatic work. And when 
we have read the last page, and put, as Thackeray would have 
said, the puppets back again into their box, there is one haunting 
echo which abides in the mind, as it seems also to ring through the 
brain of unhappy Rita. It is the sentence in which we were first 
informed of the tragedy of little Eyolf— The crutch is floating! 
The crutch is floating!” 

W. L. Courtney. 










































THE CRIMEA IN 1854, AND 1894. 
Part V. 


On the 10th June there was a conference at the British Head- 
quarters, of the senior Artillery and Engineers officers of the Allied 
armies, Who unanimously agreed that, after 48 hours’ bombardment, 
a general assault should be delivered between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
morning. This hour was chosen to enable the Artillery to destroy 
any repairs made by the enemy during the night, and it was con- 
sidered that the assaulting columns could be assembled during the 
night, and concealed until they went forward. Three columns were 
to start from the French left attack, and storm the Bastion du Mat, and 
adjoining batteries. The British troops were to assault the Redan, and 
further Northwards, the French were to assail the Malakoff, and the 
works between it, and the harbour. The date was eventually post- 
poned to Monday the 18th June, which was partly chosen with the 
hope that a brilliant success might obliterate any bitterness of feel- 
ing remaining in connection with the events of June, 1815. 

During the week, 10th—17th June, I, with several of my comrades 
of the Naval brigade, suffered from low fever and intestinal com- 
plaints, and although I managed to evade being put on the sick list, 
I was much reduced in strength, and did not shake off the fever 
until I got back on board ship, where I was sent after being severely 
wounded. We went down to battery at 2.30 a.m. on the 13th 
June and reopened fire, mainly on the Malakoff works, as soon as 
we could see to lay our guns. But those Russian batteries being 
deprived of the support they had previously received from the 
Mamelon, from which moreover they were now bombarded, our 
especial target, the groups of guns under the ruined Malakoff 
Tower, soon ceased to reply to our fire. The ammunition of our foes 
had again begun to run short, and the infantry soldiers who 
repiaced the trained seamen gunners, most of whom had been killed, 
were of course far less efficient than those whom they succeeded. 
It was moreover necessary to keep gun detachments in the sea front 
forts, for during the night, 16th—17th, the steamers of the Allied 
fleets stood in, and bombarded them. Nevertheless the Russians 
fired some 19,000 projectiles in the course of the day. At the 
time, we were ignorant of the Russians being short of ammunition, 
and imagined that their lessened rate of reply was entirely due 
to the effect of our fire. 

During the forenoon of the 17th June, General Pélissier called on 
Lord Raglan, and it was arranged that the Allies should open fire at 
daylight on the 18th, and after any repairs which might have been 
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effected by the Russians during the night, had been destroyed, that 
the French should assault the Malakoff, between 5 and 5.30 a.m., 
the English assailing the Redan at such time as Lord Raglan might 
think advisable. On that Sunday afternoon, there was perhaps 
scarcely anyone in either of the Allied Armies, who was not confident 
that we should take Sevastopol next day. General Pélissier sent 
his senior Engineer officer over to Sir Harry Jones in the evening, to 
say that he had changed his mind, and in conformity with the 
advice of his general officers, had determined to assault at daylight; 
the terms of the message precluded the possibility of effecting 
any change in this decision. Lord Raglan was at the time riding 
round the camps, visiting the general officers who were to command 
the culumns next morning, and received this unwelcome intima- 
tion only on his return about 8 p.m. He fully realised the dangers 
incurred by this most unfortunate change, but considering it better 
to assent rather than create any ill-feeling in the minds of our 
Allies by refusing to co-operate with them, gave, though reluctantly, 
fresh orders, and his troops, parading at midnight, reached their 
assigned positions before break of day on the 18th. 

I was still suffering from fever, and towards the middle of the 
day, having slept, missed Captain Peel, and on making inquiries 
was told that he had gone back to camp. i again missed him there, 
so returned to the battery. I was cantering my pony up the covered 
approach, when, within fifty yards of the Lancaster gun, the pony 
swerved to the right, out of the trench, and stood still trembling 
violently. There were many shells bursting near the battery, but 
none, I noticed, very near, and the pony was generally steady under 
fire. I applied both spurs, but the pony planted his fore feet on the 
ground and refused to move, and just as I was shortening my reins 
to force him on, I heard the peculiar whirr of an irregular mass fall- 
ing through the air, and a large piece of a mortar shell, which had 
burst in the air, fell down under the pony’s forehand. The pony 
evidently heard it long before I did. 

My Chief had gone to see Lord Raglan, so I again missed him. 
Captain Peel’s opinion was valued more and more, and he gained 
influence daily. Ido not think it is generally known that he pro- 
posed a scheme for breaking the floating boom, which closed the 
entrance to the harbour. His suggestion was to lash on either side 
of his own ship a laden collier, and then, sending everyone else 
below, to himself steer the ship at full speed at the obstacle. It 
was calculated that the weight of the vessels would break the boom, 
and, once inside, casting off the colliers, Peel would engage the forts, 
being supported by the whole of the fleet, which he intended should 
follow him. Though his plan was not adopted, it, no doubt, gave 
him increased consideration at Headquarters. 
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I found my Chief in camp in the evening, and from some words 
I caught when entering his tent, gathered that he was arranging 
with one of the senior officers for the assault. He turned to me 
and said, “Oh, Wood, you’re not well to-day.” I replied, “ Not 
very well, sir, but not very ill!” to which he said, “ You had better 
go to bed, I shan’t want you to-morrow morning.” 

“T suppose, sir, by that we are going to assault ?” 

“Yes; and as you are not well enough to go up with us, you will 
please stop in camp.” 

“Are you going to take your other aide-de-camp ?” I asked. 

“Yes; I promised him a long time ago,” was the answer. 

I lett the tent feeling very sulky, but Captain Peel called me back, 
and, to soothe my vexation, said, “‘ Well, you may go with me as far 
as the battery, but no further!’ I immediately asked, “Is the other 
aide-de-camp to go with you?”’ to which he answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

That evening in our mess-tent I had to submit to a great deal of 
chaff, for it was known in the camp that Captain Peel did not intend 
to take me out with him; and on going into one of the messes of 
which I was an honorary member, the conversation turned on the 
impending assault. One of the officers laughed at me in a friendly 
way for having been forbidden to go beyond the battery. To him I 
replied, ‘‘ Barring accidents, I’ll bet you I go as far as my chief”’; 
when another officer replied, “I'll lay £5 to £1 in sovereigns 
young Wood’s killed to-morrow.” Lieutenant Dalyell replied, 
“Done ; bet’s off if I am killed.’’? My friend was more irritated than 
I was by the remark, and accepted the bet as a rebuke to the man, 
who, however, had no intention of being unkind. 

I tell this story, although it will shock people who fail to realise 
the difference between peaceful scenes at home and the hardening 
effects of nine months’ constant warfare, with the daily contemplation 
of losses in our batteries. The question of life and death was 
discussed with the utmost freedom; and on the afternoon of the 
16th June, when returning from a ride to Balaklava, we stopped at 
a store kept by an old black woman, whom we used to call Mother 
Seacole, and bought some bottled fruit, which we laughingly agreed 
should be kept for the survivors of the assault. I was at this time 
the only remaining officer of fifty who had landed in the Crimea on 
the 2nd October, 1854, A few had been killed, more wounded, and 
the remainder sent to England invalided, or for other causes. 

About 10 v.m., after charging the sentry near our camp to call 
me, I fell asleep. The sentry did not call me, in consequence, as I 
afterwards learnt, of orders given personally by Captain Peel that 
I was not to be awakened. 

The noise made by the men falling in, however, awoke me at 
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midnight, and my brother aide-de-camp kindly came in to see if I 
was up. We had fully made up our minds that our Chief would be 
killed in the assault, and had agreed to stand by him, or bring in his 
body. I had been taking large doses of laudanum and other sedative 
medicines the two preceding days, and on Mr. Daniels leaving me, 
feeling worn out, I turned over, and slept again till Michael Hardy, 
of the Leander, came into the tent, and shook me. 

Since the episode of the 9th April,’ when I had been much 
impressed by Hardy’s stoical conduct in the scene which had un- 
nerved, or at all events, sfart/ed me, he had been working daily 
under my command. One night, during the month of May, we were 
employed in replacing 32-pounder guns which had been struck by 
the enemy’s projectiles. The Royal Artillery were in the habit of 
mounting their 18-pounder guns by means of a tripod-gyn, by which 
the gun was hoisted, the carriage (garrison) then run underneath, 
and the gun lowered on to it. The guns used by the Naval brigade 
being on ship carriages, a rougher method of replacing those which 
had been injured was employed. 

The gun to be re-mounted on a fresh carriage was put vent 
downwards, on the ground. The carriage was then placed on the 
gun, but upside down, being fastened to it by the capsquares’; the 
quoins (or wedges) were placed in position, the breech of the gun 
being secured to the carriage by a drag-rope passed through the 
cascable loop. The gun and carriage were thus put properly to- 
gether but upside down. A long parbuckle rope was then hooked 
to the carriage and a turn taken round a handspike placed in the 
bore of the gun. Fifty men were placed on the rope, and with 
a sharp pull they “righted” the gun into its proper position for 
service. It was necessary to keep the men, when pulling on the 
rope, in an absolutely straight line, no easy task at night on broken 
ground, for, if they swayed to either hand, the gun-carriage, instead 
of coming up properly, fell on its side. This mishap had occurred 
several times, chiefly owing to the obstinacy of an officer who had 
recently joined us and was new to the work, and who had, more- 
over, an irritating manner which made the men sulky. This feeling 
was increased, when, owing to the noise made during our abortive 
attempts to mount the gun, the Russians heard us at work, and put 
several shells close over our heads. 

Presently, a voice from the end of the drag-rope was heard saying, 
“Will somebody send that—fool away, and put a man there as 
knows how to do it.” The Lieutenant immediately ran off to report 
to the senior officer of the battery that the men were in an insub- 
ordinate state. I waited until he was out of earshot, and then called 
out, “‘ Michael Hardy ”’ (for I had recognised his voice), ‘‘ drop that, 


(1) See page 872 Forrnicutty Review for December. 
(2) The semicircular iron bands which hold the gun down in the trunnion holes. 
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or you will be a prisoner.” Not a word more was said, though a 
couple of shells pitched close to us, as I replaced the men on the 
rope, and then with a “One, two, three—haul!” the gun came up, 
righted on the carriage. When the Lieutenant returned, a few 
minutes later, with the senior officer, he found the men standing 
respectfully at attention, and the gun in position. 

Iam not concerned to defend here my action on that occasion. 
There may be some officers of my own standing who hold that I 
should have made Michael Hardy a prisoner on the spot; there are 
possibly others who, like myself, have seen the patience of men sorely 
tried by incompetent officers, and judge it best to ignore, in such 
cases, when possible, hasty expressions, however insolently expressed. 
Moreover, it is extremely improbable that a court-martial would 
convict a prisoner under such circumstances. The night was dark, 
and the only evidence of identity was my knowledge of Hardy’s 
voice. This was, I thought, insufficient to make it worth while 
bringing the man to trial, apart from my sympathy with the men, 
and personal regard for the offender. The incident is, I think, 
however, sufficiently interesting to merit mention as indicative of 
the relations existing at the time between midshipmen, and those 
before the mast. We messed with ward-room officers when in camp, 
and yet acted as a channel of communication between them and the 
men, a kind of barometer showing the state of feeling amongst the 
Bluejackets. 

Hardy, on arousing me, said the ladder party had moved off ; to 
which I replied I was too ill to go out. He answered, “Shure, you'll 
never forgive yourself if you miss this morning’s fun”; and, some- 
what against my will, proceeded to dress me. Having accomplished 
this, he propped me up against the tent-pole while he got my pony, on 
which he put me, being obliged at first to hold me on to the saddle, 
for I was too weak to grip with my legs. We hurried after the 
party, which was now some way ahead, as fast as the darkness per- 
mitted, overtaking it soon after 1 A.M., as it reached the 2l-gun 
battery, where I tied up my pony to a gun. 

When I reported myself to Captain Peel, who was seeing the men 
told off into parties, 6 men to each ladder, and a petty officer to 
every pair of ladders, I asked my Chief if he had thought to bring 
down a Union Jack, that we might have it up in the Redan before 
the Regimental Colours, which, however, as I found later, were not 
taken out. He regretted that it had been forgotten, but agreed it 
was then impossible to remedy the mistake. 

Captain Peel now sent me with a message to the other end of the 
battery, and, having delivered it, I was obliged to sit down con a 
gabion and rest for a quarter of an hour, for I was feeling so weak 
as to be almost incapable of exertion. The 2l-gun battery was a 
curious scene of confusion. The night was still dark, and what with 
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excited commanding officers looking for the Engineers who were to 
guide us, and the number of men passing into the battery at the same 
time, meeting and crossing each other on their way, together with the 
attempts to enforce silence, which were not altogether successful, it 
appeared at first as if we should never get into our places. 

When, after resting, I returned to the right of the battery, where 
I had left Captain Peel, the ladder party had moved off to pick up 
their loads, which had been placed by the Royal Engineers in a 
slight hollow to the North of the 3rd parallel. 1 went a short dis- 
tance towards this spot, and then realising that the party must come 
back again towards the Quarries, I walked straight in that direction, 
and presently had the satisfaction of seeing my Chief, who was then 
engaged in having the sections renumbered to ensure that every man 
was in his proper place on either side of the ladders. This being 
done, a tot of rum was issued all round, and we all lay down under 
a breastwork about 3 feet high, to the North of the Quarries and a 
little further to the rear, waiting for the signal, which was to bea 
flag hoisted in the 8-gun battery. In the interval before the signal 
was made, Captain Peel sent me on five different messages, none of 
which were essential, so eager was he that I should be spared from 
the fire we were about to meet. This I only knew later from a 
letter written to his brother on the following day, and at the time 
I was greatly irritated, so much so, that on the last occasion, just at 
the false dawn, in spite of occasional bullets fired from the Redan, I 
walked straight across the open towards the rear, instead of going 
round by the zigzag. Peel then called me back, giving up the 
attempt to be rid of me. 

Mr. Kinglake, in his history, says, ‘The night of the 17th-18th 
was a beauteous midsummer night, and the stars in the heavens 
disclosed the marches of troops to a vigilant garrison”; while the 
Staff officer, writing from Headquarters, says, “At 2 a.m., when Lord 
Raglan left his house, it was so dark that the staff could only ride at 
a foot’s pace.” The latter statement is the more accurate, for between 
2 and 3 o’clock no one could see more than a hundred yards. Pos- 
sibly from being unwell I was specially susceptible to chills, for I 
noted in my diary ‘‘ there was a cold mist,’’ I am sure, however, we 
should not accept Mr. Kinglake’s statement of the garrison having 
observed these marches of our troops, and being “ thus able to divine 
in some measure the special plan of attack.” The Russians, of 
course, knew that an assault was impending, and, fortunately for 
them and unfortunately for us, Todleben began, at dusk on the 
17th, mounting field guns en barbette’ on the Malakoff, and making 
every preparation to receive the attack. 

(1) Guns are said to be ‘‘ en barbette’’ when they are raised up high enough to fire 
over the parapet. They thus gain in lateral range, but lose the protection afforded to 
guns fired through embrasures. 
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At 2 a.M. on the 18th, Second-Lieutenant Khroustchow, Briansk 
Regiment, who was lying concealed close to the French advanced 
trenches, reported that masses of troops were collecting in the Careen- 
age Ravine. We know from the French Engineer journal that they 
had begun to concentrate there at 10 p.m. on the 17th. The 
Russian bugles sounded the assembly, and soon afterwards their long- 
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suffering troops manned the parapets, and a field battery came into 
action in the gorge of the Malakoff. The Allies were getting into 
position about the same time. 

The French, who had abandoned the idea of assaulting the works 
at and about the Bastion du Mat, put 25,000 men under arms; their 
assaulting divisions, consisting of about 6,000 men each, being led 
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by General Mayran on the extreme right, by General Brunet in the 
centre, and by General d’Autemarre on the left. These columns 
were intended to carry all the Russian works, extending from the 
harbour on the North, to the Gervais battery on the South. This 
last stood between the Malakoff and the Redan. The Imperial 
Guard was placed as a reserve behind the Victoria fort. 

General Pélissier had arranged to give the signal for the advance 
from the site of the Lancaster battery, but he was late in leaving 
Headquarters, not mounting his horse till 2 o’clock. His un- 
wieldy figure did not permit of his riding ordinarily beyond a 
foot’s pace, and the darkness of the night would have prevented 
anyone but a bold horseman from travelling faster. He was still 
some distance from the position he had determined to take up, 
when the assaulting column on the extreme North went forward. 
General Mayran mistook the blazing fuse of an ordinary mortar 
shell fired from the Mamelon for the signal rocket, and at 3.50 
A.M. led forward his division, marching himself in front of the 
leading brigade, against the batteries standing immediately over 
Careenage Bay. He had nearly 800 yards to cross, and although 
his men were at first sheltered by the nature of the ground, they 
were soon met by a heavy fire, not only from land batteries, but 
from six steamers anchored off the mouth of Careenage Bay, and 
only a comparatively few men reached the obstacles in front of 
the batteries. Mayran was severely wounded almost immediately, 
and shortly afterwards mortally wounded. His troops were rallied 
by the Brigadier, General Failly, and, taking cover, they fired into 
the embrasures. 

General Pélissier had intended that the advance of all three 
divisions should be simultaneous. General d’Autemarre’s division 
had furnished the guard for the trenches the previous day, and the 
cooking places had been placed to the South of the Mamelon, on 
the ground where Brunet’s division was to assemble prior to the 
assault. When this division arrived, the company cooks of d’Aute- 
marre’s division were preparing the morning soup, and Brunet’s 
troops were halted to avoid upsetting the cooking pots. Thus the 
division was late in getting into its position of ‘‘ Concentration.” 

When General Mayran went out prematurely, the fact of the 
centre column not being ready, gave the Russians time to concen- 
trate ull their fire on Mayran’s troops, and when Brunet emerged, 
marching on the little Redan which lay between the most Northern 
battery and the Malakoff, the Russians, relieved from the pressure 
of Mayran’s column, mounted their parapets and assailed Brunet’s 
two brigades with grape, case and builets. The heads of the 
columns were shattered by the terrible shower of missiles poured on 
to them. The General himself was killed, and the leading part of 
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the column moved too far to its right, halting and taking cover 
when within 100 yards of a battery. Several officers tried again 
and again to lead the men forward but were struck down, and no 
substantial advantage was there gained. The other brigade moved 
300 yards rather further South, and some few of the boldest 
approached the ditch of the entrenchment which joined the Malakoff 
and Little Redan, but those who actually reached the ditch were too 
few in numbers to penetrate the work, their comrades lying strewn, 
dead and dying behind them, 

When Brunet’s column went forward, General d’Autemarre 
moved down the Dockyard Ravine, and one of his leading battalions 
pushed on into the suburb, while a party of Engineers got into the 
Gervais buttery without serious resistance. Here they remained for 
about 40 minutes, but not being supported, eventually fell back. 

Before I attempt to describe what happened to the stormers sent 
forward against the Redan, I may state briefly the proceedings of 
General Eyre’s column. On the extreme British left, a brigade 
under General Eyre was detailed to move down the ravine which 
separated the right of the French on their Western attack, and the 
left of our Left attack. He was directed to seize the works in the 
cemetery at the head of the Dockyard Creek. He moved off from 
his point of “Concentration” about 2 A.m., and was approaching some 
Russian rifle-pits which lay between him and the cemetery, when 
he was anticipated by the 10th battalion of Chasseurs, which carried 
the rifle-pits by a flank attack. 

Eyre, himself a man of great courage, of which he had given many 
proofs when in command of the 73rd Perthshire Regiment during 
the Kaffir Wars, had, before marching off from parade, stimulated 
the ardour of his men by a short burning speech, addressing himself 
particularly to the premier Irish battalion. This doubtless was, in 
part, the cause of a mistake which cost us dear, for the troops carried 
not only the Russian works in the cemetery, but pushed on to some 
houses at the foot of the enemy’s main line of works in the Garden 
batteries; these were seized, and held till sunset. This was our 
sole success during the day, and was achieved at the cost of 560 
men, of whom 30 were officers, out of a total strength of 2,000. 

The Redan, as its technical name implies, was formed of two faces, 
each about 70 yards in length, meeting in a salient, the line of parapet 
being continued to the works on either side. The parapet at the 
Salient itself was 17 feet high, and onthe left face 15 feet above the 
surface of the ground. The ditch, 11 feet deep, varied in width from 
20 feet at the salient to 15 feet on the faces. As the work was open 
in the rear, we could not have held it, even if we had got in, so long 
as the enemy was still in the Bastion du Mat, Barrack, and Malakoff 
batteries, 
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The glacis of the Redan was the natural surface of the ground, 
which met in a ridge on the line of the capital’ ; every part was 
seen, to s ome degree, from the adjoining flanks, but they were on a 
much lower level than the salient. Nevertheless the glacis itself 
was exposed to fire from the Barrack and Garden batteries, and 
from the Gervais and other Malakoff batteries. The slope up which 
the stormers were to pass was covered by long rank grass, and 
seamed with holes made by the explosion of mortar-shells, by innu- 
merable rifle-trenches, and by some disused gravel-pits. 

The brigade orders issued by the Commanding Royal Engineer, 
laid down that the Redan was to be assaulted by three columns. 

Each column was composed and was to move as follows :— 


Advanced party :— 


Sappers. . . ° , - 10 
Skirmishers : : : , - 100 
Ladder party . ; . 120 (60 being bluejackets) 


Men carrying bags of hay or wool . 50 
Storming party :— 


Bayonets . ; ; . ‘ . 400 
Reserve :— 

Bayonets ‘ ‘ . 800 

Workmen . ‘ ; : : . 400 


The left column (No. 1), under command of Major-General Sir 
John Campbell, was to march on the re-entering angle formed by the 
right face of the work and its flank, about 60 yards West of the salient. 
The right column (No. 3), under Acting brigadier general Colonel 
Yea, was to enter the Redan at the opposite point to No. 1 column. 

The orders for the centre column (No, 2) were ambiguous, They 
were— 


‘*To advance upon the salient of the Redan, and force its way into the 
work. 

‘“‘Tf the columns 1 and 3 have been successful, No. 2 will remain as a 
Reserve to the columns in its front. 

w w % op oe Sf % 

‘‘No. 2, after entering the Redan, is to consider itself as a Reserve, and 
not to advance beyond the lodgement, which the workmen will haye com- 
menced.”’ 


From the above it was understood that the centre column (No. 2) 
was not to go forward until those on the flanks had tried to carry the 
work, but the order is equally open to the construction that this 
column was to deliver the assault simultaneously with the others, 
and was to become the Reserve after the lodgement had been effected. 
It is, however, clear, from Lord Raglan’s despatch dated 19th 


(1) An imaginary straight line bisecting the salient angle. 
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June, 1855, that the centre column was to start after those moving 
on the flanks of the Redan. This was the more unfortunate because 
the salient was the safest line of advance, and the least swept by shells 
on the 18th June. 

These arrangements apparently contemplated that, covered by the 
fire of 200 skirmishers, 800 men were to advance for a distance of 
between 400 and 500 yards over open ground, and accompanied by 
men carrying heavy ladders, 18 feet in length. 

There has been no account written, either clear or satisfactory to my 
mind, of the proceedings of the Left column, detailed to attack the 
right face (proper) of the Redan. Mr. Kinglake, who shows 
generally a most generous appreciation of the Rank and File, 
has, in an apparent endeavour to smooth over the defeat, done but 
scant justice to some of our comrades, His descriptions were doubt- 
less based on what he had been told by officers engaged in the 
struggle, and I, therefore, quote (but not verbatim) sufficient extracts 
to show generally what he intended to convey :— 


**The head of the Left assaulting column crossed the parapet on the signal 
being given, but the 100 skirmishers or covering party hung back under 
the slope close to the Western face of the Quarries, and caused others to 
halt. . . The foot soldier seemed averse to carrying burdens over a vast 


space under torrents of fire, without having his rifle in his hand..... 
The guiding Engineer was immediately mortally wounded. . . Colonel Tylden 
impatiently cheered on the men, asking what they were stopping for? .. . 


At this moment Lieutenant Graham, who had charge of the ladder party, 
seeing the impossibility of getting up on the face of the work, asked if he 
might lead it on the salient, and the Colonel replied: ‘Anywhere as long as 
you get on,’ but almost at the same moment the Colonel fell mortally wounded. 
Graham carried his chief a few paces back to a more sheltered spot, and then 
turned back to the ladder party. The sailors were awaiting orders, but the 
soldier ladder party had disappeared, and eventually Graham, after showing 
the most distinguished courage himself, moved the naval ladder party back 
into the trench, although the men protested that they were willing to go 
forward with him without any others.” 


Mr. Kinglake goes on to say, that when the storming party wanted 
to cross the parapet, the men were stopped and even turned from their 
course by soldiers who, having absented themselves from their Divi- 
sions without leave, had crowded into the trench to take part in the 
attack; therefore the storming party filed off to the left, moving 
Westward, and on coming to the end of an unfinished parapet, thence 
got up to the Artakoff battery, i.c., the one on the proper right flank 
of the Redan. It is obvious that all the stormers had only to follow 
the General, as some did, and they would have immediately disengaged 
themselves from the intruding soldiery; moreover Mr. Kinglake 
weakens his explanation later in his narrative, when he makes Colonel 
Lord West, who succeeded to the command on Sir John Campbell 
being killed, lament the fact of there being a parapet to cover the men, 
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for he thought if there had been no shelter he might have induced 
them to advance. 

Mr. Kinglake says that when the stormers went forward in the 
wrong direction, they were brought back with a loss of only three or 
four men, but he omits to mention that our burying parties found 
many dead bodies grouped around Sir John Campbell, and that out 
of 400 Rank and File, the left storming party lost, in the twenty 
minutes’ work, 113 men, killed and wounded, of whom nine were 
officers. 

From what I have learnt from friends in the column, I believe the 
following to be substantially accurate. 

I do not know if the skirmishers had definite orders, but the 
ladder party was told to follow them. On the signal being made, 
the skirmishers, ladder parties, wool-bag men, and a portion of the 
stormers crossed the parapet, but the skirmishers did not go on more 
than about fifty yards, where a fold of ground afforded some shelter. 
One of our officers, pointing to a prominent Russian officer on the 
Redan crest, asked bitterly, “Since you are so fond of shooting, why 
don’t you shoot him?” The Colonel of the battalion forming the 
stormers was killed as he was crossing the parapet, and several of 
his men did move Westwards, as Mr. Kinglake states. 

When Colonel Tylden, who had preceded all others, was hit immedi- 
ately after answering Lieutenant Graham, that officer, putting down his 
sword, with the help of a sapper carried the Colonel back to a slight 
hollow fifty yards in rear, and when he looked round the sailors were 
back inside the trench in good order, but the soldier carriers had 
scattered. General Sir John Campbell went up straight between 
the salient and the flank of the Redan, where the following day a 
friend of mine saw his body surrounded by dead soldiers, about twenty 
yards from the salient of the abatis. When Colonel Lord West 
heard that he had become senior officer he instructed Lieutenant 
Graham to take out the ladder party again. Lord West intended to 
form a fresh covering party of skirmishers, and advance on the Redan 
with the Reserve, which was lying in disorder, taking shelter along 
the line of parapet, but he did not succeed in getting any formed 
body of men to leave the sheltered position. Graham took out the 
sailor-ladder-party, the men of which were keen to go forward, but 
seeing Lord West could not get men to follow him, Graham eventually 
brought back the sailors. Lord West now sent to Sir George 
Brown to ask for fresh troops, but received an answer that he was 
to reform his attacking columns. This was found to be impossible. 

It was not a practical arrangement to send out only a hundred men 
to cover the advance of a ladder party, but if sent out they should 
have been clearly ordered not to halt nor fire until they reached the 
abatis. I believe they would have obeyed this order or have died in the 
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attempt, as so many of those of the right column did; but, the whole 
arrangements showed our want of experience in framing orders for 
such operations. I should state, in justice to the men of the left 
column, that while the storming party of the right column was better 
handled, I imagine the fire, terrible as it was on our side, was less 
so than that which met the small party following Sir John Campbell, 
for it was pelted not only from the (proper) right flank of the Redan, 
but also from the Barrack Batteries, while the attention of the 
Russians in the Malakoff was devoted to the French, who were, 
moreover, in the Gervais Battery when we advanced. 

This is a sad story, but it contains valuable lessons for students of 
war, and more is often learnt from a truthful narrative of a failure 
than from expurgated accounts of a brilliant victory, in which the 
lights only are painted in for the victors, the shadows being assigned. 
to the vanquished. 

Some unfavourable comments appeared in letters from Head- 
quarters by a Staff officer, and in a work recently published,’ on 
the leading of Major-General Sir John Campbell. No adequate 
reasons are given for these statements, and all the evidence we have 
of his death goes to prove that he behaved very much like all the 
best Generals of the epoch. He had commanded the 4th Division 
since the battle of Inkerman, and, like his predecessor in that com- 
mand, was killed at the head of half a battalion. His body was found 
but a few yards from the point he was ordered to attack, and it is clear 
that while he showed the most dauntless courage, he fully realised the 
serious task assigned to him. Immediately before he left our trenches 
he sent in different directions his aides-de-camp, whose lives he 
wished might be spared. Nevertheless the last words he said to a 
subaltern,? who for his conduct that morning was awarded the 
Victoria Cross, indicates clearly his indomitable courage under 
circumstances which appalled some of his followers. He observed 
cheerfully, in the language of London society, to the subaltern : 
“T shall, at all events, be found amongst the earliest arrivals at the 
Redan.” 

When we recall the conduct of the two generals in immediate 
command of troops at Inkerman, we find that one who survived and 
the other who was killed, were always in front with the fighting line. 
The two Cavalry brigadiers, when they closed on the enemy on 
the 25th October at Balaklava, were from thirty to fifty yards in 
front of the leading squadrons. The Commander-in-Chief himself, 
by the testimony of his warm admirer, Mr. Kinglake, rode across 
the Alma river not only in front of our skirmishers, but also through 
those of the enemy, on to a knoll within the Russian position. 


(1) Letters from the Crimea, by Captain Colin Campbell, of the 46th Regiment. 
(2) Now a distingu‘shed General. 
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This, as Sir Edward Hamley wrote, “was indeed a singular position 
for a Commander to take up,” and without even the knowledge of 
his army. 

This personal leading had come down as a legacy from the 
battles of the earlier part of the century. The Commander of seven 
cavalry brigades charged at Waterloo in front of the leading 
squadron of a single brigade. The General commanding the 5th 
Division was killed by a bullet when in his firing line early in that 
battle, and our Crimea generals only followed precedents which, when 
successful, are generally applauded. It, therefore, appears to me 
somewhat unreasonable to blame the determined courage of a man 
who acted up to our traditions. 

This habit of generals leading into the thickest of a fight was 
common not only in the Allied armies but also in that of our foe, 
The two generals of division leading the right and left French 
columns were struck down in front of their leading brigades, and 
we learn an interesting episode of the fight in the Karabelnaya, 
from Todleben’s Defence of Sevastopol. When a part of the leading 
battalion of d’Autemarre’s division (6th Chasseurs) got into the 
suburb, it took possession of the ruined houses behind the Gervais 
battery. While the struggle for these hovels was going on, General 
Khroulew came up with the 5th company, Sewsk regiment, 135 of all 
ranks, which was returning to barracks after being employed as a 
working party. The General, having formed up the company, him- 
self led it to the attack, the men going on after him with fixed 
bayonets and without firing a shot. Two other battalions joined in, 
and though the French fought desperately, each hovel standing a 
separate assault, the Russians, by pulling off the roofs, succeeded 
eventually in repulsing the French. The General survived, but the 
Captain of the company and 105 men, out of a total of 135, fell 
before the 6th Chasseurs were driven out of the suburbs. 


When the French went out, we (seven officers, sixty petty officers 
and men of the Naval brigade ladder party of the Right Column) 
were all crouching huddled close together, keeping as much under 
cover as we could. I was lying next to Mr. Parsons, a mate, when 
suddenly he knocked against me violently, and, as I thought, in 
rough play. I was asking him angrily to leave off skylarking, 
when I noticed that he had been thrown against me by the earth 
driven in by a round shot, and was insensible. This shot killed 
another man, and covered me with earth. 

The French were under a very heavy fire, which lessened the 
light of the coming dawn, but we realised from the noise that they 
were not going to seize the Malakoff as readily as they had got into 
the Mamelon on the 7th June. While we were waiting for our 
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signal a mortar shell fell amongst the storming party close to us, and 
blew a soldier with his rifle and accoutrements several feet into the 
air. I had scarcely taken my eyes off him when I saw the signal-flag 
being run up, and before it broke’ on reaching the top, I called out, 
“Flag’s up,”’ and Captain Peel, jumping on to the parapet, was fol- 
lowed by the Naval officers, and in doing so drew a shower of grape 
and musketry, which knocked down several men behind us. The 
Russian Infantry mounted their parapets, and thence directed on us 
a succession of steadily aimed volleys. When Captain Wolseley,” 
Assistant Engineer, who was in the mortar battery with Lord Raglan, 
saw the masses of Russians awaiting our little strings of men, he 
said, ‘Ah! there is no chance for them.” 

The fire which was poured on us is described by Lord Raglan, 
who had himself seen that which met the storming parties of Cuidad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz (so vividly described in Napier’s JZistory of the 
Peninsular War). His Lordship wrote, in his despatch of the 19th 
June: ‘I never before witnessed such a continued and heavy fire of 
grape and musketry ”’; and in a private letter, ‘‘I never had a con- 
ception before of such a shower of grape.” It is difficult to picture 
its intensity. Various kinds of projectiles cut up the ground all round 
us, but yet not continuously in their fullest foree. While there was 
no cessation of the shower of missiles, which pattered on the stony 
ground like tropical rain, yet every thirty seconds or so, gusts of 
increased violence came sweeping down the hillside, something after 
the fashion of a storm as simulated behind the scenes of a theatre. 

Peel, standing on the parapet, and waving his sword in the dim 
light, cheered on our men, shouting, “Come on, sailors, don’t let the 
soldiers beat you.” On this appeal the whole of the ladder party ran 
forward at a steady double, simultaneously with the skirmishers and 
woolbag men. ‘The skirmishers started about fifty yards in front of 
us, in open order, and some, asI saw, went on up to the abatis, where 
I was speaking to the subaliern of the party, Lieutenant Boileau, 
Ist Rifle brigade, when he was mortally wounded. Although I 
had previously determined to remain with my Chief, from the 
moment we started I lost sight of him. When I was riding 
down to the battery, so weak and ill as to feel incapable of doing 
any hand to hand fighting—for a week’s diet on tinned milk and 
rice had left little strength in my body—I realised the value of 
Hardy as a fighting man. Thinking I would secure, at all events, 
one physically strong man at my side, I observed to Hardy, who 
was holding me in the saddle, “ When we go out I shall stick to 
Captain Peel; mind you stick to me.” Hardy replied somewhat 
evasively, “ Yes, I’ll stick to him if he goes well to the front,” and 


1) J.e., was unfurled by a jerk of the other rope. 
2) 
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(2) Now Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
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this indomitable Bluejacket fully carried out his somewhat insubordi- 
nately expressed intention. 

As the sailors went forward, the storming party detailed from the 
34th Regiment was coming out from the trenches, and forming 
quarter-column by the movement then termed “ Reverse flank—left 
form,’ I noticed the men did not flinch, but those coming up on 
the outer flank were swept down in succession, while the left or 
pivot men remained untouched. Before we had advanced 100 
yards several sailors had been killed, and I was struck by a 
bullet inside the thumb, and my sword was knocked five yards 
away from me. I thought my arm, which was paralysed by the 
jar, was off, and I instinctively dropped on one knee, but, look- 
ing down, I saw that it was merely a flesh wound, and jumped 
up hurriedly, fearing that any one seeing me might say I was 
skulking. On going to pick up my sword, I found it was bent 
up something in the shape of a corkscrew; so I left it on the 
ground, throwing away also the scabbard. Having no pistol, I was 
now without any weapon, but this did not occur to my mind at the 
moment. 

In the meantime my comrades had suffered considerably. The 
senior J.ieutenant had been slightly wounded, and my friend Dalyell 
had lost his left arm, shattered by a grape-shot. Captain Peel was 
also struck, when about half-way up the glacis, bya bullet which passed 
through his Jeft arm, and becanie so faint, that he reluctantly came 
back, attended by Mr. Daniells, who was the only unwounded naval 
officer out with our column. He escaped injury, although his pistol- 
case was shot through in two places, and his clothes were cut several 
times. Thus, before our party got half-way, I was the sole officer 
remaining effective. In my anxiety to overtake my comrades, I 
outstripped the leading ladder-men, and retraced my steps somewhat 
unwillingly, for I had an intense desire to reach the Redan, if it 
was only to escape from the shower of case-shot and bullets which 
fell all around us. 

When I rejoined the ladder party, there were only four ladders 
being carried to the Front by sailors, and I could see none of those en- 
trusted to the soldiers. We had started with six men to a ladder, 
and a petty officer to every pair. All the petty officers were 
carrying, having replaced men who had been knocked down. As 
we went forward we instinctively inclined to our right hand to avoid 
a blast of missiles which was poured on us from two guns on the 
(proper) left face of the Redan, but after going another fifty or sixty 
yards, we came under fire of guns on the curtain connecting the left 
of the Redan with the Dockyard Ravine, and this caused the column 
to swerve back again to our left. When I approached the abatis, 


which I did about fifty yards on the Malakoff side of the Salient, there 
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were only two ladders left carried by four and three men respec- 
tively. AsI joined the leading ladder its carriers were reduced to 
three, and then the right-hand-rear-man falling, I took his place. 
The second ladder now fell to the ground, all the men being killed 
or wounded, and when we were about 30 yards from the abatis my 
fellow carriers were reduced to two. 

There was a young man (ordinary seaman) in front and one man 
alongside me. The latter presently fell dead, and the young man in 
front, no doubt realising a greater drag on his shoulder, for I found 
the load too heavy for my strength, turned his face round towards 
me, whom he imagined to be his comrade, shouting, ‘‘ Come along, 
Bill; let’s get ours up first,” and before he had recognised me, he 

vas knocked down. I must admit a sense of relief came over me; I felt 
my responsibility was gone, as even the most enthusiastic Commander 
could scarcely expect me to carry the only remaining ladder, 18 feet 
in length, by myself. It was now lying within 80 yards of the abatis, 
under the slight shelter of which scattered soldiers were crouching ; 
some were firing, and a great many shouting, while above us on the 
parapet stood Russians four and, in places, six deep, firing at us and 
calling sarcastically tous to come in. There appeared very little 
chance of our being able to take advantage of this invitation; the abatis 
was about 100 yards from the ditch at the Sulient, and where I was then 
standing, some 70 yards outside it. The obstacle was in itself about 
4 feet thick and from 4 to 5 feet high, the stoutest portions of the 
wood being from 6 to 8 inches in diameter. There were one or 
two places where we could have pushed through one man at a 
time, but even then, after crossing the open space intervening 
between the abatis and the ditch, there was a still more serious 
obstacle. The ditch, 11 feet deep and about 20 feet broad, was 
in itself a difficulty to overcome ; but 26 feet above the bottom of the 
ditch, there was the huge earthen rampart, on which the Russians 
were standing ready for us. I realised immediately that any attempt 
was hopeless unless the remainder of the assaulting column came on, 
for our storming party of 400 had dwindled down to something 
between 100 and 200. Lieutenant Graves, Royal Engineers, coming 
up to me, asked if I had seen Captain Peel. I said, “‘ Not since we 
crossed the parapet,” and he passed on, being killed almost imme- 
diately. He was as calm and collected in manner during these 
trying moments as he showed himself on the 10th April, when, as I 
described' in an earlier number of this Review, a round shot scooped 
the ground from under his feet. 

Just then an officer seizing a bough from the abatis, waved it 
over his head, and cheerily called on the men to follow, but he 
was at the same moment pierced by several bullets, and fell lifeless, 


(1) Page 106, Fortnicutty Review for January, 1895. 
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While looking round, I was struck by the burning courage of a 
young serjeant who was trying to induce men to accompany him 
over the abatis. After calling in vain on the men immediately 
round him to follow, waxing wrath, he said, “Tl tell my right- 
hand man to follow, and if he fails Pll shoot him.” Bringing his 
rifle to the “ ready,” he said : “ Private —-—, will you follow me?” 
IT saw by the serjeant’s eye that he was in earnest and stood for 
a few seconds as if spell-bound. The man looked deliberately up 
at the hundreds of Russians above us, then to his comrades, as if 
reckoning the numbers (those near at hand were certainly under 
100), and replied quietly, “ No, I won't.’ The serjeant threw his 
rifle into his shoulder with the apparent intention of shooting the 
man, but in the act of taking aim, struck by a grape-shot he fell dead. 

I now knelt on one knee alongside an officer, and was speaking to 
him as to our chances of succeeding, when he was pierced just above 
the waist-belt by a bullet. As he tossed about in pain, calling on 
the Almighty, I was somewhat perturbed, but I had seen too much 
bloodshed to be seriously affected, until he called on his mother. 
This allusion distressed me so much that I got up and walked away 
along the abatis Northward, looking if there were any weaker spot in 
the obstacle. While doing so, I saw four Russians above me, appar- 
ently ‘ following” me with their rifles, Instinctively throwing up my 
left arm to save my face, I was strolling slowly along when a gun 
was fired with case-shot close to me. The shots came crashing 
through the abatis, and one, weighing 54 ounces, struck me just 
below the funny-bone. This knocked me over, and sent me rolling 
down the slope of the hill, where I lay insensible. 

Just after this moment, Colonel Yea, the Acting brigadier-general 
of the Light Division brigade, which had furnished the assault- 
ing column, came up to the abatis, and Lieutenant A’Court Fisher, 
reporting himself, asked, “Shall I advance, sir?” but before 
Colonel Yea could reply he fell dead. Fisher then turned to Cap- 
tain Jesse, Royal Engineers, asking ‘“‘ What’s to be done?” but he 
was also killed ere he could reply. Lieutenant Fisher, who was 
reported to have shown “great coolness, judgment, and decision,” 
being unable to find any officers senior to him, then ordered all who 
could hear him to retire, and a bugler repeated the command. Just 
at the same moment the Reserve 800 men, under Colonel D. Lysons,’ 
advancing, left our trenches, but seeing the survivors of the Storming 
party retiring, conformed to the movement. 

How long I remained unconscious I cannot tell, but I was aroused 
by an Irish serjeant shaking me by the wounded arm, which was 
uppermost, and saying, ‘‘Matey, if you are going in, you had 
better go at once, or youll get bageneted.’® My strongly-worded 


(1) Now General Sir Daniel Lysons, G.C.B. 
(2) Bayoneted. 
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reply showed him that I was an officer, which he might well be 
excused having failed to perceive, for I had liftle or nothing about 
me characteristic of the rank. My gold-band cap was lying under 
my body ; a blue monkey jacket, much worn and dirty, a red shirt, 
and pair of blue trousers, with red silk waist scarf, were all that 
I had on, having, as I describedabove, thrown away my sword scabbard 
when I lost my sword, almost immediately after leaving our trenches. 
The serjeant informed me that the “ Retire”’ had sounded some minutes 
previously, and that all our people had gone back. He then, in spite 
of a shower of bullets fired at less than 100 yards distance, helped me 
up tenderly, taking great care this time not to hurt my wounded 
arm. Then, having put me on my feet, he, bending down his head, 
ran as fast as he could back towards our trenches. 1 followed him, 
but very slowly, heading for the 8-gun battery, for, although I had 
not felt any weakness since the moment we left the trench on the 
flag going up, I had now become faint, and could walk only with 
difficulty, although grape, case, and bullets crashed about me. When 
Thad got about half-way down, I saw several men running, with 
bodies bent, in a ditch, into which I stepped. This trench had been 
advanced about 100 yards towards the Redan in the past week. It 
was but a foot or so deep, but with the rank grass three feet high gave 
some slight shelter. I had gone only a few yards down it when the 
screams of wounded men who had crawled into the shelter, and who 
were further injured by the soldiers running over them, caused me 
to get out of the trench and walk away from it. I had scarcely 
left it before it was swept by case-shot from three guns in 
succession, and many of the men who had just been running over 
their wounded comrades fell, killed or wounded, over them. As I 
approached our third parallel, the last of the Reserve, which had 
remained out to cover the retreat when the Retire was sounded, were 
going in. . 

I was making for a place in the third parallel, where the parapet 
had been worn down by men running over it, in order to avoid the 
exertion of going up even 4 feet, when a young soldier passed me on 
my left side, and, doubtless, not noticing I was wounded, knocked 
my arm heavily, saying, ‘Move on, sir, please.” As he passed 
over the parapet with his rifle at the trail, I caught it by the small of 
the butt to pull myself up. He turned round angrily, asking 
“What are you doing?” and while his face was bent on mine, a 
round shot, passing my ear, struck him full between the shoulders, 
and I stepped over his body, so exhausted as to be strangely 
indifferent to my own life, saved by the soldier having jostled me 
out of my turn at the gap. 

On the far side of this parapet there sat a sailor, who had 
been severely wounded in his right hand, having lost two of his 
fingers. Feeling how very helpless I had become, I could not but 
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admire the man’s coolness and self-possession. He was unable to 
use his right hand, but with the left he had pulled out of his trousers 
the tail of his shirt, and holding it in his teeth, had already torn off 
two or three strips when I passed him. With these he was bandaging 
up his hand in a manner which would have done credit to any of our 
ambulance classes of the present day, and he answered me quite 
cheerily as to the nature of the wound, on which I addressed him. 

I had come to the end of my strength, and was unable to mount 
the parapet of the 8-gun battery, falling down in the attempt. 
Two officers came out and carried me in, offering me brandy and 
water. <A friendly doctor, whom I had known for some time, 
greeted me warmly with “Sit down, me dear boy, an’ I’ll have your 
arm off before ye know where ye are.”’ I had some difficulty in 
evading his kind attentions, but eventually being put into a stretcher, 
I was carried away by four Bluejackets, a shipmate midshipman, Mr. 
Peard, who had recently joined the brigade, walking alongside. We 
met the Commander of the Naval brigade, Captain Lushington, 
when I was being carried away, and to my great relief, he informed 
me that Captain Peel was alive. 

Before we left the battery, the four men carrying me had a 
narrow escape, for a shell bursting just short of us, ploughed up the 
ground between the fore and hind carriers. This was the last of my 
escapes from the enemy, but as we passed through the camp of the 
4th Division, the men, in changing arms, managed to drop me out 
of the stretcher. It was one of those made to roll up, and was kept 
apart, when in use, by an iron stay; this came unshipped as the 
men changed shoulders, and I fell heavily on the wounded arm ! 

While awaiting in the operating tent, with painful anxiety, my 
turn for the table, I was interested by the extraordinary fortitude of a 
Bluejacket, who discussed the morning’s work w ithout a break in his 
voice while the doctors were removing two of his fingers at the third 
joints. I had a prolonged argument ere I was allowed to retain 
my arm, for a naval officer was then dangerously ill from a wound 
received a few days before, in which amputation had been delayed 
too long. The Senior doctor present eventually decided on my 
being allowed the chance, when I disproved the statement of his 
colleagues that the joint was shattered, by doubling the arm. The 
moment I recovered consciousness after the anesthetic Captain 
Peel came to see me, and saying that he had got but half-way, 
asked me to tell him exactly how far the remainder of the party had 
advanced. 

I inquired anxiously for my friend Michael Hardy, of whom I 
could learn nothing then, but at the flag of truce next day his body 
was found under an embrasure of the Roden, the only man, so far as 
I know, who crossed the abatis and ditch that day. 

There were 53 sailors killed and wounded, and, according to my 
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journal, written at the time,! 48 of these casualties occurred in the 
right column, as the left party did not go more than 50 yards 
beyond our advanced trench. 

I slept till 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when I was awakened by 
Colonel Steele? bringing in a letter from Lord Raglan, condoling 
with me on my wound, and placing his carriage at my disposition to 
take me down to Kasatch, whenever I could be moved. This journey, 
which was made two days later, was very painful, for although my 
friend Mr. Hunter, of H.M.S. Queen, supported my wounded arm as 
long as he could, yet being himself very ill with fever, he was not 
able to hold it for the whole of the journey, and the jolting of the 
carriage caused excruciating pain in the wounded limb which rested 
on my ribs. 


When the last of our effective men had withdrawn, the siege 
batteries opened fire, and within an hour the fire of the Redan was 
crushed. This shows the grievous error we made in attacking before 
we had silenced our opponent’s guns. Lord Raglan, having ridden 
to the Lancaster Battery, conferred with Pélissier, with whom he 
arranged to renew the assault, but later on, hearing from General 
D’Autemarre, who was in the front, that the troops were not in a 
condition to undertake further efforts, the idea was abandoned, and 
the columns were withdrawn to camp soon after 7 a.m. 

Our casualties were 100 officers and 1,444 of other ranks. The 
French statistics and Russian are given together for the 17th and 
18th. Including prisoners, the French lost 3,551, and the Russians 
5,400. 

In summing up the causes which led to our failure on the 18th 
June, the first and all important one was doubtless the sending for- 
ward of any storming parties until the guns in the Redan had been 
silenced. Lord Raglan has himself recorded that, owing to the 
smoke of musketry and heavy guns, he was unable to ascertain the 
progress of the French columns. Nevertheless, it was apparent to 
him that they were not succeeding, and he therefore determined to 
launch his troops at the Redan. 

It is clear now that it would have assisted the French to a greater 
extent had we opened fire on the Redan, instead of sending forward 
infantry ; butit is not at all certain that the French would have seen 
the matter in that light. Whatever view critics may adopt, I sup- 
pose no one who went forward on that disastrous morning will ever 
question the order on which he acted. Whether, however, the assault 
was to be delivered at daybreak, or after the fire had been subdued, 
most soldiers will agree with Todleben’s opinion. While he praises 


(1) I do not vouch for its strict accuracy. 


(2) General Sir Thomas Steele, who afterwards commanded at Aldershot and in 
Ireland. 
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the courage of the English troops, he states the numbers em- 
ployed for the assault were entirely inadequate for the task. It 
may be said generally that we did not know how to undertake so 
serious an operation as the advance across an open g/acis of 500 yards, 
Personally, I do not think that even the men who conquered at Alma 
and Inkerman could have accomplished the task, and those to whom 
it was allotted were not all of the same calibre. 

When Sir John Campbell went forward with the left column he 
brought up the Reserve. Colonel Yea attempted to carry the left face 
of the Redan with 500 men. Of these about 300 were killed and 
wounded. 

It is obvious that the General in command of each column should 
not have gone forward with the storming party, which only num- 
bered one-third of his command; but then he should not have been 
in the advanced trench, for, once there, he was as likely to be killed 
when standing up as he was when moving forward, and he could not 
command while lying down. He should have been back with the 
800 men in reserve, and these he should have brought forward imme- 
diately the stormers started. Admitting, however, this primary 
error of the Brigadier-Generals being in the wrong place, their 
action appears to have been the best under the very difficult circum- 


stances. 





Some of my readers who have followed my narrative may ask, 
“What is the present state of Sevastopol ?’’ My host, who took us 
to the Crimea, August, 1894, and all his guests on board the ship, 
were treated with the greatest courtesy by the Governor, Admiral 
Lavroff, and although I rode about for several days with a large 
Ordnance Survey map under my arm, no one offered to inquire even 
my purpose. A feeling of honour, therefore, made us all refrain 
from any attempt to examine the existing defences. These, and the 
strength of the Fleet, are probably known to the War Ministries of 
all European nations, but it was not for us, who were received with 
confidence, to look into such questions. 

The beautiful, dazzling white city we attacked in 1854, was origin- 
ally called Aktiar, from the white rocks on which it was built, first 
of all on the North side of the harbour. In 1855 we left all on 
the South side a mass of ruins, destroying the docks and such bat- 
teries as the Russians had left intact when they retreated across the 
harbour, and we used all the timber work of the houses for fuel. 

Now, in 1894, the city is resuming its former striking appearance. 
The Wasp Battery (so called by us) on the Northern side, has been 
supplemented by a number of similarly built earthen defences, a line 
of which has been carried Southwards also, to the Quarantine Bay. 
This is patent to everyone who sails into the harbour. The Russians 
began in 1858 to reconstruct their naval yards, a private company 
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undertaking the work, which is to be taken over by the Government 
when it so desires. In 1868, when a friend of mine was there, 
there were spasmodic attempts being made to rebuild the city ; but 
the task was not taken up seriously until 1879, since which time 
the city has been gradually replaced, and with a finer class of houses 
than those destroyed forty years ago. The forts which now defend 
the Sea-front were begun about the same time, that is, after the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the first dry dock was re-made 1883-6, the 
second being commenced in 1894. 

There is, however, one remarkable omission in the reconstruction 
of Sevastopol which must strike every soldier as extraordinary, and 
that is, there is no statue in honour of Todleben, the life and soul 
of the ever memorable defence of the city which, after the Alma, 
lay at our mercy. Yet it was the genius and courage of that man, 
nobly supported by all the garrison, which successfully defied France 
and Great Britain for twelve months. There are memorials to 
Admirals Nackimoff and Kornileff, but brave men as they were, 
their services will never be reckoned by posterity as comparing in 
any degree with those of Todleben. 

I mentioned’ that the Russians have excavated a deep and wide 
ditch which embraces the hills on which we built the batteries of 
our right and left attacks. If, however, they wish to secure the 
dockyard and the ships in harbour from hostile force in these days 
of long-range guns, it will, from the nature of the ground, be 
necessary, I believe, to go further up, and fortify Catheart’s Hill, 
the Picket house, Victoria and Inkerman Ridges. 

There is so little soil on the hills which we chose for our batteries 
that no cultivation has been attempted thereon; thus, in August this 
year, we had no difficulty in fixing the spot where I reached the 
abatis on the 18th. June, 1854, and the exact spot where Captain 
G. Wolseley” was dangerously wounded in August, 1854. 

After the 18th June our operations in the trenches languished. 
That day we were in our advanced parallel, about 470 yards from 
the Redan. A month later we were still 220 yards from that 
work, and had mounted in our Right Attack, the only dominant 
approach, but 2 additional guns and 6 mortars. ‘Towards the end of 
August, however, we showed greater signs of activity, but now our 
difficulties increased in proportion as the enemy saw we were in 
earnest. It was nearly impossible to push forward our trenches by 
daylight, as the leading men were shot down, and at night the moon 
shone so brilliantly as to turn night into day. The soldiers, more- 
over, were no longer men in the prime of life, but weedy boys, and 
on the 26th August, when a Russian shell bursting in the 5th 
parallel killed a Line soldier, his comrades not only retired, but 


(1) Vide Fortnicutty Review for January, 1895, p. 2. 
(2) Fie’d-Marshal Viscount Wo!szley. 
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refused to return to retrieve the body. Corporal M‘Murtley, 
Privates Moulker and Fitzgerald, Royal Engineers, however, our 
Rank and File, advanced and brought back the corpse. We did not 
understand in those days private soldiers were actuated by the same 
feelings which impel officers to do great deeds, and the official record 
ends, “the Corporal to receive £3, the (privates) sappers, £2 each.” 

On the 31st August, about 12.30 a.m., a small party of Russians 
made an attack on our extreme right advanced works. There was 
no covering party at hand, “and the working party fell back in 
confusion before one-third of their numbers, in spite of repeated 
attempts of Captain Wolseley’ to rally them.” The Russians 
destroyed about 50 yards of the sap, and then fell back 200 yards 
into the Dockyard Ravine, whence they kept up an incessant 
fire. The Gervais battery, from the other side of the Ravine, 
played on the head of the sap, and in a short time we had 12 
casualties out of 65 men. When the Russians retired Captain 
Wolseley got some sappers to work to repuir the damages, but this 
was difficult, as he had to labour under a shower of bullets, round 
shot, and shells, and the work progressed only by Captain Wolseley 
and a serjeant, Royal Engineers, working at the head of the sap. 

Wolseley was on his knees holding the front gabion,’? into which 
a sergeant, working also in a kneeling position, threw earth over his 
Captain’s shoulder. The gabion was half filled, when it was struck 
in the centre by a round shot from the Gervais Battery. Wolseley 
was terribly wounded, and indeed the serjeant pulled his body back 
without ceremony, intending to bury it in camp, when he found 
the life of his officer was not extinct. Besides grave injuries in the 
upper face, a large stone from the gabion was driven through the 
cheek and jaw to the neck, where it lodged; the right wrist was 
smashed, and a serious wound inflicted on the shin. Strange to say, 
he did duty, after a rapid temporary recovery, till the armies re- 
embarked, the shin wound becoming more serious later, when the 
bone began to exfoliate. 


The Flagstaff and Garden Batteries, to obtain which the French 
made such great sacrifices, are laid out roughly asa public park ; but, 
either because they are too far distant from the city, or, as I was 
told, because several robberies took place in them, but little use has 
hitherto been made of these recreation grounds. Those who have 
friends lying buried on Catheart’s Hill will be glad to know that it 
is kept in very good order. The Vice-Consul, Captain Murray, 
Gordon Highlanders, is indefatigable in his care for it. Constant 
attention is, however, requisite in the summer months to keep it tidy, 
in consequence of the dry nature of the soil. The slopes on which 

(1) Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
(2) A cylinder of basket-work open at both ends. 
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our divisions encamped are but little changed, except that the farms 
are better cultivated, mainly due to our water arrangements. It is 
easy to recognise the site of every regimental camp, and only two 
years ago an officer found in a cave a stone he had used as a book 
rest. Where the Third Division stood there is a substantial country 
house now being built. Kadikoi and Balaklava, if less picturesque, 
are certainly cleaner and better built than before the war. The 
ground about them was then covered with orchards laden with plums 
and apples, and vineyards thick with luscious grapes, while melons 
and tomatoes grew in profusion. There are even more vineyards 
now, and the two villages show unmistakable signs of prosperity. 
Perhaps they are the only places which gained materially from this war. 

Sir Edward Hamley, in his short but very able history of the war, 
adopts a pessimistic view of the permanent improvement attained 
therefrom as regards our army. He writes :— 

‘*We soon reverted to our customary condition of military inefficiency. 
During the next 30 years, nearly all that remained as the result of the expe- 
rience we gained in the war were, the present excellent system of our military 
hospital, the great example of those established at Netley, the framework of 
the Land Transport Corps, which still survives in the Army Service Corps, and 
Aldershot camp.” 


I suppose, after what we learnt in 1870-71, no War Minister, nor 
indeed any General Officer, would declare that the force for which 
he is responsible “ is ready down to the button of a gaiter.” Never- 
theless, I believe more has been gained, in the advancement to mili- 
tary efficiency, than is shown in the above quotation. The general 
standard of military knowledge in the nation has, thanks mainly to the 
Volunteer system, been immeasurably increased ; I suppose there are 
few Privates now in any branch of the service so ignorant of military 
terms as were the members of the House of Commons forty years 
ago. It was no doubt-very annoying to the Government of that time 
that inquisitive members of the Opposition should put searching 
questions, as they do at the present day, to the Government in power. 

When our troops landed at Gallipoli, we failed to provide them 
adequately with medicine, as I showed in a previous chapter,’ or 
with any transport for the sick. We had not at that time 
got so far as to consider the wants of wounded soldiers! A 
friend of mine, writing from Gallipoli to a brother officer at 
home, commented on the needless suffering caused to soldiers who 
were conveyed from the Regimental camps to hospital tents, or to 
ships lying in the Dardanelles, over unmetalled tracks, in a rough 
country wagon without springs. This letter was eventually published 
in a newspaper, and formed the basis of a question asked in the 
House of Commons on the 25th July, 1854. The War Minister 
was one of the best that have ever sat in that chair, and I quote his 

(1) Page 845, Fortnicutty Review for December. 
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answer not to animadvert on his want of knowledge on technical 
details, for such is necessarily furnished by advisers, but rather to 
show how different is the amount of military knowledge throughout 
the country at the present day. I suppose it would be difficult 
now to find anyone even in the House of Commons who could mis- 
take a medical pannier, ¢.ce., a covered basket for holding surgical 
instruments and drugs, for an ambulance intended for transporting 
sick men. 

It will be observed that the Secretary of State at War, as he was 
then called, was as ill-informed as regards the supply of medicines 
as he was as to the transport of the sick. Any curious inquirer 
may read in Hansard the following remarkable record in the debate 
on the vote of Credit taken on the 25th July, 1854 :— 


SXTRACT FROM ‘‘ PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES,” HANSARD. VOL. OXXXV, 
PAGE 719. 
‘* Debate on Vote of Credit, 25th July, 1854. 

‘* The Secretary of State at War said :— 

‘‘The hon. member also made another statement. He said that an officer 
had written home stating that they had not the means of sending sick men 
from the camp to Gallipoli, and had been forced to borrow the means from 
the French. Now I happen to have looked over the list of articles sent out 
for the hospital establishment, and almost the first thing upon which my eye 
glanced, was forty pair of panniers for the conveyance of the sick. His complaint 
on this subject, therefore, was not better founded than that which he made 
with respect to the want of medicines. . .. . .” 


This statement is astounding, but what is even more remarkable is 
that it was accepted by the House. Neither of the Opposition 
members who were attacking the Government, and one was a Colonel 
in the Army, knew the difference between a medical pannier and a 
litter. There are not many Members of the House now who 
are so ignorant of military terms. The country has gained im- 
mensely from its increased interest in its Army. Whatever may be 
the advantages or disadvantages arising from our great struggle with 
Russia, it is certain that our private soldiers have obtained for all time 
an enduring example of what we ought to endeavour toimitate. Forty 
per centum of those who served before Sevastopol in the worst of 
the winter of 1854 rest there, or in the Scutari cemetery. Destroyed 
by unnecessary privation, exposure, disease, and undue exertions, 
our comrades never gave in, and it is impossible for us, the few now 
remaining who saw them die without a murmur, to forget what 
England owes to the Army we landed in the Crimea forty years ago. 

Eveiryx Woop. 
ERRATUM. 

November Number, p. 603, elide four last words of last line and four firs 
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THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
CuarTer XII. 


Ir was late when he reached Mrs. Steinberg’s, and his friends had gone to 
bed. On the hall table, however, was the following note for him from 
Miss De Souza :—* To-morrow I shall be down earlier. The three Miss 
Cremers are going for the day to London. Perhaps you will take me for 
a little row on the river.”’ 

“And so,” said Mrs. Steinberg to him next morning at breakfast, ‘‘ you 
were lunching with Canon Bulman, were you? And he was once your 
tutor, was he? Well—well, I don’t wonder you had plenty to say to him, 
And we too, though we were not talking to him, were all of us talking of 
him, though he’s hardly perhaps a subject for these young ladies.” Pole 
could not help laughing at the idea of the champion of chastity being 
hardly a person fit for a modest girl to mention; but Mrs. Steinberg’s 
practice was more liberal than her principles, and she went on to discuss 
the Canon’s address at Reading with considerable fulness, and not in the 
most flattering terms. 

An hour later Pole was reading The Times in the drawing-room, when 
Miss Cremer, who, together with her sisters, was ready dressed for their 
expedition, suddenly roused him by an exclamation which was almost 
a shriek, of “Ethel!” and looking up, he saw Miss De Souza in the 
doorway. ‘ Ethel,” cried Miss Cremer again. ‘ Dolly and Folly look at 
her. Mr. Pole, look! Isn’t that hat lovely? Did you ever see anything 
that suited her half so well? Mr. Pole, do you know she’s been up since 
seven o'clock this morning finishing her work, so as to entertain you whilst 
we were away!” 

‘‘ There’s your glass of port and your biscuit in the vestibule,” said the 
second sister. ‘‘I saw them as I came through. Darling, let me fetch 
them.” 

‘‘ Ethel,”’ exclaimed the third, ‘‘see, you have dropped your handker- 
chief.”’ And she ducked for it, and restored it to her friend, with an up- 
ward glance of adoration. 

‘‘ Thanks, darling,” said Miss De Souza caressingly. ‘I really could 
have managed to do that for myself. But see—there is Birkett come to 
tell you your carriage is at the door. Quick, be off with you, or else you 
will lose your train.”’ 

As soon as they were gone serenity filled the room. ‘ Well,” said Miss 
De Souza to Pole, ‘and how are you? I have not had time even to say 
good morning to you.” And she gave him her cool hand with a clasp of 
candid amity. ‘What,’ she continued, ‘‘ would you like to do this morning ? 
You have not seen our garden, or this beautiful bit of river. I thought 
perhaps you would take me for a little row, and then we might rest some- 
where under a bank and talk.” He fetched his hat, and they went together 
into the garden. 
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Before them was a lawn sloping down to the Thames. It was shaded 
with old cedars and traversed by broad walks. Beds of geraniums glittered 
in appropriate places. There were steps of grey stone, and bright-coloured 
majolica vases, and a tribe of Juxurious chairs with plump red cushions 
under the trees. Close to a landing-place was one of the gardeners waiting 
with a boat in readiness—a boat light but roomy, cushioned as luxuriously 
as the chairs and built for indolent drifting. 

‘‘We shan't want you, Walter,” said Miss De Souza as they embarked, 
‘‘ How is your wife? Is she better? I hope she liked the jelly that I 
ordered to be made for her yesterday; and this afternoon, if she will let me, 
I will come and read to her.” 

“Your aunt,” said Pole presently, when they had glided out into the 
stream, ‘ was very severe this morning on Canon Bulman. And yet he’s a 
man who has many excellent qualities.” 

“J,” said Miss De Souza, ‘‘ confess I have no patience with him. I could 
hardly read the speech which he made at Reading. But then perhaps I am 
prejudiced, and I have a reason for being so.” 

**T was not aware you knew him,”’ exclaimed Pole with some surprise. 

‘“‘No more I do,”’ she answered. ‘‘ But I used to know his wife. Poor 
woman, I pity her.” 

‘* His wife!” Pole ejaculated. “Do you mean to tell me he is married ? 
How ? when? where? Ihave known him for fourteen years, though, no 
doubt, there have been long intervals during which I have lost sight of him. 
Do you mean he has a wife alive ?”’ 

‘* His wife,’’ said Miss De Souza, ‘“‘ was the daughter of a Cambridge 
surgeon. He married her on being presented to a living. Ten years 
ago this was. They were only together for a year; and then they 
agreed to separate. There was nothing wrong, as people put it with 
so much unconscious irony. He only neglected her. ‘He was always 
preaching,’ she said to me, ‘about people saving their souls. He never 
treated me as if I had a soul at all!’” 

‘** Where did you know her ?”’ asked Pole. 

** Abroad,” said Miss De Souza, ‘‘at a little place in the Pyrenees. I 
often think of one thing she said to me. ‘I shouldn’t so much have 
minded had there been other women in the case. I could forgive him for 
having broken my heart; but I cannot forgive him for having hardened it.’” 

** It’s odd,” said Pole, ‘‘ I should never have heard of this ; but of course 
it isa thing he would keep as quiet as he could, What made him marry 
the woman, I wonder ?” 

‘‘T should think, from what she told me,’’ said Miss De Souza, “ that on 
one side of his character, he was just the man to be taken by a pretty face. 
By the way, I ought, however, to mention this in his favour—that he made 
her, considering his means, a very handsome allowance. She died last year. 
I saw her death in the papers.” 

“And now, I suppose,” said Pole, “her allowance comes back to the 
Canon. His new house must be more or less a memorial to her.”’ 

By this time they were opposite the mouth of a quiet stream which came 
floating into the river by many curves and elbows, and formed, under an 
arch of foliage, an avenue paved with water. ‘‘ Shall we go up there,” said 
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Miss De Souza, ‘‘and stay quiet under the willows?’’ He assented; and 
before long they were stationary in a shady place. ‘‘ How hot it must 
have made you,” she said, ‘‘ rowing in that burning sun. Lie down and be 
comfortable. There are any number of cushions.” The stern of the 
boat indeed was like an oriental divan, alluring the mind, through the body, 
to placid dreaming and meditation. 

“ Are you comfortable ?” asked Miss De Souza, when Pole had at length 
settled himself. And for some time they neither of them opened their 
lips, except for some broken remarks on the sound of the water or the 
reflections in it, or the summer sky which showed itself in dancing tessela- 
tion between the leaves. 

At last Pole said, ‘‘I hope that I have not been speaking of the Canon 
too hardly. To speak bitterly of any one leaves a bitter taste in the 
mouth.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss De Souza. ‘‘ I know how you feel that. You did not 
when first I knew you: at all events not so keenly.” 

‘‘ That,” he said, “‘is because as one lives on, one learns how little one 
could stand hard judgment oneself. But as for the Canon, in spite of what 
you say about his wife, there is only one thing in him which I really dislike 
personally. I mean the opinions on which he happens most to value 
himself.” 

Miss De Souza shook her head. ‘‘I fear,’ she said, ‘in this matter I 
am very uncharitable. Canon Bulman to me represents an idea of virtue 
which has caused far more misery than most men’s lapses into vice. His 
own wife’s history is an instance of this. You see I speak as a woman ; 
and I have known—Well, only a few weeks since, I was seeing a friend of 
mine—such a noble, patient woman, whose heart from morning to night—I 
do not exaggerate—never ceases aching. And why? On account of a 
husband, who because he does not ill-treat her in one way, thinks himself 
at liberty to ill-treat her in every other. He neglects her, he wastes her 
money, he has never a tender word for her. Oh, men never can know how 
a woman can be made to suffer by a husband whom our Canon Bulman 
would compliment as a model of fidelity. If a man loves you, and is what 
is called unfaithful, you can forgive him and take him back to you. If he 
does not love you, if his warmth is coldness, if his light is darkness, you 
have nothing of value either to lose, or to win back, or to keep. It has 
always seemed to me that to call a man a good husband because he does 
not do a certain thing, is as wise as to call him a good husband because he 
is not a smuggler. I hope, Mr. Pole, you’re not shocked at me for talking 
like this.” He looked at her. Her voice was trembling, and her eyes, 
which were turned away from him, and were looking up at the whispering 
movement of the leaves, had in them the strained and almost painful intent- 
ness by which alone eyes sometimes are kept dry. ‘ Does,” she continued, 
“what I say sound unchristian? Iam a Christian, I say my prayers. I 
am not married, and I never shall be. These questions personally do not 
affect me; but they affect me through the way in which I have known 
them affect other women—and instinctively I know that in their place I 
should have felt the same.”’ 

Pole made no direct answer to the questions she had just put to him. 
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When he spoke, he seemed merely to be continuing the train of reflections 
she had suggested. ‘‘ As for the garment spotted by the flesh,” he said, “ if 
the garment is well woven the mud-spots will brush out of it; but as for 
what our Canon calls virtue—I do not, nor I am sure do you, undervalue it—”’ 

‘‘No, no,” she interrupted. ‘ But it is valuable—how shall I express 
as the 





myself? Itis valuable and beautiful as a sign of something else 
blush which the heart sends to the cheek of a deeper constancy.” 

‘© You speak my own thoughts,” said Pole. ‘‘ But you are thinking only 
of how women should judge men. I should apply what you say to men’s 
judgment of women. You asked me a minute ago if I thought what you 
said unchristian. Who are the women whose faces shine at us from the 
pages of the Gospel? Of course there is the Sacred Mother, and Mary 
the sister of Lazarus. But who are the others? They are Mary Magda- 
lene, the woman of Samaria, and the woman taken in adultery ?” 

“ T think,” said Miss De Souza, “ that sin in women like these is only the 
flame of devotion blown sideways, or even downwards.” 

“ Whilst your Pharisees,’ added Pole, *‘ are people whose chimney never 
smokes, for the simple reason that they never have any fire in it. You 
say,” he continued, ‘‘ that you yourself feel strongly about these matters, 
because two women who confide in you have shown you their practical 
bearing. I am not married, and, like you, I never shall marry; so like 
you, as far as that goes, they do not concern me personally. But, like 
you, I have had strange things brought under my notice. One was brought 
under my notice the other day, and it has been in my mind all the time we 
have been talking.” 

‘Is it anything,” said Miss De Souza, “ that you could tell me ?” 

** All I can tell of it,” said Pole, ‘‘ doesn’t sound much when told. It is 
only a little story which I conjecture or divine to be taking place at this 
moment. A man of whom I knew something—this is the long and short 
of it—became connected three or four years ago with a married woman, who 
had been practically deserted by her husband. The man was devoted to 
the woman, and gave up everything for her; and she, too, was devoted in 
the most passionate way to him. Well, the lady’s husband, who was at 
first very much out at elbows, has since come into a considerable family 
property, and now has induced his wife to go back and live with him. Of 
course, there are a thousand reasons why she should do so, An avenue is 
open to her full of interests and duties ; and no doubt she sees her soul 
saved respectably at the end of it. But, of course, to walk in this avenue 
with comfort it is necessary that she should get rid of her lover. She won't 
want to have him jumping out of the bushes and joining her ; and the process 
of getting rid of him is what she is now most intent upon. He’s not a 
man who would for a moment keep her against her will. He would probably 
urge her to take the very course she is taking. But the curious question 
is, what will he think of her past relations with himself when he sees how 
easily she can sever them? What will he think of the value of her love 
for a new life, when it costs her hardly a pang to say good-bye to the old ? 
Will he think that her soul is more likely to be saved, because she hastens 
to save it with such very little compunction ? ” 

““Oh!”’ exclaimed Miss De Souza, “ but a woman must feel under such 
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circumstances. She couldn’t do as you say, if she ever really had cared for 
him. Why, a woman such as you describe is a woman who would, if she 
were shipwrecked, cling to a swimmer till she was picked up by a boat, and 
then leave him to drown, exhausted by his toil in saving her.” 

“Women,” said Pole, ‘are always hard on women. I felt angry at the 
thought of her when first 1 heard the story. But women are weak—so are 
men too—and life is hard; and whenever I think of complicated cases like 
this I am inclined to cut the knot—though I am not a Christian like you— 
by saying, ‘ God have mercy on us, for we all of us need mercy.’ ” 

He said these last words simply, and yet they dragged a little in their 
utterance, as if he were unaccustomed to this species of confession. For a 
time they were both silent. Then he said, ‘It does one good to talk to 
you. I am not going to compliment you on all the wise things you say. 
I am thinking of the way you affect me, not by what you say, but by what 
youare. I find myself expressing to you easily, without false shyness, 
things which very often I can hardly acknowledge to myself. Your presence 
thaws thoughts in me which generally are cold and frozen.” 

“Tf that is so,” she said, much moved, ‘‘ it is only because, being so weak 
myself, I feel doubly the troubles of stronger minds. It touches me that 
you should be troubled—you who are so much above me in every way.” 

‘‘ Ah,” he said, speaking in a lighter tone, and accompanying his words 
with a soft ironical laugh, ‘“‘if I am to go on telling the truth to you, you 
must never yourself say things so far from the truth as that.” 

When they reached the house again the mid-day post had arrived, and 
Pole found a letter for him lying on the hall table. The well-known, untidy 
writing brought the blood to his face. ‘‘ My dearest Reggie,” it ran, “I 
am suddenly obliged to leave. I must go to-morrow, and shall not come 
back again. Iam very busy to-day, and have hardlya spare moment ; but 
come here this afternoon—about four o'clock, if possible—and see Pansy 
just for a few minutes. Dear —, I am yours.—Pansy.” 

His brain, as he read, was confused by a rush of thoughts, reproachful 
recollections amongst them of things which he had said in the boat whilst this 
letter was actually on the way tohim. The gong for luncheon was sounding. 
He hurried upstairs to his room, and ringing for his servant sent him off 
with a telegram, containing the words, “ Punctually at four o’clock.”’ 

He excused himself for his absence to Mrs. Steinberg—not a very diffi- 
cult matter, as she took it for granted that he was going to London for an 
hour or so; and he found himself, at the time appointed, again in the 
narrow lane which led between the garden walls and the gate of Laburnam 
Lawn. When he was still too far off for the actual wicket to be visible, he 
fancied he saw some movement in the opening in which the wicket was. 
“ Can it,” he thought, ‘‘ be possible that I shall find other visitors with 
her?” ‘This fear was still in his mind when a movement was again 
apparent, and in another moment a figure emerged into the lane. It was 
her own. With a shy slowness, which yet had something that was eager 
in it, she advanced towards him. ‘‘ Pansy,” he said to himself, “‘ how have 
my doubts been wronging you!’ They met. There was a smile on her 
face like the flickering light that is reflected from water. It was tremulous 
with the affection of which her eyes were full. As he took her hand a 
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tenderness filled his heart, like that felt by a man for a little helpless bird 
that has fallen from its nest and is too young to fly ; and there broke from 
him, in a low tone, many of those terms of endearment which, when 
recorded, are colourless, or even ridiculous, but which, in the air of passion, 
have a life as vivid and beautiful as the sea anemone has in its own world 
of waters. They went into her garden together. She told him all her 
plans. She explained the reasons of her departure, which he saw was 
both necessary and unwilling. And then they stood almost silent, bending 
over a yellow rose, as if its scent and colour were a parting thought which 
they were sharing. But this did not avail to drown the notes of a chiming 
clock. 

‘‘A quarter to five,’ she exclaimed. ‘Dear, you must go. I can’t 
stay with you longer; and here in the garden I can’t even say good-bye to 
you—at least, I can only say it. But,’ she said, ‘‘I’ll tell you what I will 
do. I will walk part of the way up the lane with you.” 

Slowly and reluctantly they both rose and went. 

‘* And you will,” said Pole, as they passed through the garden gate, 
“write to me, Pansy, sometimes, and not make me feel that you have for- 
gotten me, though I never will ask of you to think of me in any way which 
you feel to conflict with the life which you wish to lead.” 

‘* Yes, dear, I will write,’’ she said. ‘I will not be unkind again. 
‘* Reggie,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ there is some one coming. We must go back, 
dear. Say good-bye to me and I must go.”’ 

He wrung her hand; as she turned away she hastily kissed the tips of 
her fingers to him. He was on the point of casting a last glance behind 
him, when he realised that some pedestrian was already advancing down 
the lane. The newcomer was a man with a confident, swinging gait. He 
twirled his stick as he walked; his head was well thrown back ; his mus- 
cular lips gripped each other. A gold watch-chain and a gold cross gleamed 
on him. Pole saw with a start that the stranger was Canon Bulman. 


CuapTer XIII. 


For a moment Pole and the Canon stared at each other in silence. 

** Ah,” said Pole at last, ‘‘so you see me again in Windsor. I have just 
come over for an hour to call on an old friend.”’ 

“Your friend,” said the Canon, “it appears, has been able to work a 
miracle and combine in her own person the charms both of age and youth.” 
These words, which were accompanied by a certain inquisitorial scrutiny, 
converted the embarrassment, from which Pole was suffering, into resent- 
ment, and supplied him with resolution to cut short the interview. ‘I, at 
all events,” he said coldly, ‘‘ have no miraculous powers, so I must not wait 
a moment, or else I shall miss my train.”’ 

He had not proposed to Mrs. Steinberg to stay with her for more than a 
day or two. She was, therefore, hardly surprised, though she was voluble 
with hospitable remonstrance, when he told her that the following morning 
he should have to return home. So far as the friend was concerned to 
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whom he had said good-bye, he would gain nothing by remaining at Thames 
Wickham ; and he began to long for the wild, and yet quiet, seclusion of 
Glenlynn, which would henceforth every morning, through the channel of a 
faithful letter, receive new life from an affection sublimated but not lessened 
by distance. 

Such being his prospects, he was relieved rather than disappointed, to 
learn from Mrs. Pole, on his arrival, that the visit of the Countess Shimna 
O'Keefe would not take place for another week at all events. Her image, 
during his absence, had hardly crossed his mind; and now, when circum- 
stances were naturally bringing it back to him, he was irked by recollecting 
the interest he had suffered himself to feel in her personality. 

He knew, by a study of posts and by reflection on probabilities, that it 
would be a good three days before one of those letters could reach him, 
from which he expected to derive so much comfort; so he was freed mean- 
while from the anxiety which often, by its wear and strain, more than 
outweighs the comfort which such a correspondence brings. He accordingly 
returned, with a new spirit and energy, to his official work and his local 
schemes of philanthropy ; and his mother, who watched him with a keen- 
ness of which she was hardly herself conscious, was pleased to observe in 
him a buoyancy which she only realised he had lost when its sudden return 
reminded her how, in youth, he had once possessed it. 

At last the letter came; but the moment he took it in his hands his heart 
sank a little, the feel of it was so unsubstantial. It consisted, in fact, of but 
half a sheet of note-paper, on which were scribbled a few disjointed sen- 
tences, thanking him for a letter which he himself had written, and 
expressing regret at the hastiness of the present answer. There was, 
however, this postscript, ‘‘ Always be a friend to Pansy,” and the writer 
began with “‘ My very dear Mr. Pole,” and signed herself, ‘‘ Yours, and 
indeed yours only.” When he thought of his own letter, here acknow- 
ledged so curtly, when he thought of how frankly he had put his most 
secret thoughts in it, his face wore a look of pain on finding that they were 
all ignored ; but his mind at the same time was framing excuses for his 
correspondent; and night again brought hopes of something better from 
her next morning. But next morning there was nothing from her at all; 
there was nothing for three days more. Each day, nevertheless, he wrote 
to her much as heretofore, except that insensibly his letters grew somewhat 
shorter ; little by little the spirits which he had recovered were deserting 
him. 

Finally, however, another letter came; and his hands trembled as he 
opened it. It was longer than the last ; he saw that at a glance; but the 
very beginning chilled him. It was, ‘‘Dear Mr. Pole,” simply, without 
even the kindly touch that would have been given to it by the possessive 
pronoun. ‘A thousand thanks,” thus the letter continued, ‘for all your 
news. How pleasant your life seems! I like so much to hear about it. 
Please go on writing, even if I can’t reply. Iam such an uncertain person 
—I mean so far as leisure goes. I have so much to settle and think about. 
Each afternoon, for instance—my only time for letters—I have had to ask 
neighbours here, or else go to tea with them myself. I was indeed to have 
gone somewhere to-day—to a luncheon party, ten miles off; but it rained 
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so, I couldn’t. In consequence of this at last I have a few quiet hours; 
and the first thing I do—as you see—is to write to you. Shall I tell you 
about this place? I will, if it won’t bore you. It is so big I am almost 
frightened at it ; and I and the chicks play hide-and-seek in the passages ; 
and we never should find each other, if it wasn’t that we burst out laughing. 
I am getting to feel so grand; but of course it is very silly of me ; and you, 
who have seen so many splendid places would not think much of this, half- 
furnished and tumble-down as it is. But there is one thing I’m sure you 
would admire, and that is the library. It is forty feet long, and there are 
old brown books all round it. No one has used it for more than fifty 
years. I spend hours there, and it feels like an enchanted forest.”’ 

There was a good deal more description of this fragmentary kind ; and 
several allusions followed to the writer’s husband, and the long discussions 
she had with him about his extravagance in the matter of horses. Indeed, 
her concluding sentence was, ‘‘ Don’t you think it ridiculous for us—living 
as we do—to have ten for three carriages ?’’ The letter was, no doubt, one 
which could have been addressed only to a person for whom the writer had 
a feeling of close friendship; but of anything more than friendship there was 
not a single trace. 

Stung with suffering, he sat down to answer her, and as he did so he 
felt his resentment grow. Then suddenly he pushed the paper from him. 
** No, no,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve not the heart to be hard on you. Perhaps I shall 
get a kinder letter from you to-morrow.’ He knew, however, how doubtful 
was this hope, and the day following it was extinguished. He laughed and 
talked at breakfast with an excellent imitation of cheerfulness, but he 
could not simulate appetite—he hardly ate a morsel: and as soon as the 
meal was ended he went to his own room, and there slowly and painfully 
composed the following letter. It began abruptly, and had only one initial 
for signature. 

‘*T will not dwell on the past ; I will only ask you to think of it. Do you 
remember that unfrequented little German Spa, with its shabby Kursaal 
and great straggling gardens? And do you remember a tall, white house 
with net window curtains, and red velvet furniture, and distorting mirrors, 
and the coloured print of Bismarck that used to hang just over your writing- 
table? I can see it all now, and a certain chair under some trees, not very 
far from the kiosque where the band played. One day, soon after I knew 
you, and you thought that I was not coming, you sprang up from that chair 
when you saw me. I thought that no one had ever been glad to see me 
before. If you can forget those days it is useless for me to remind you of 
them. If you do not forget them, it is unnecessury. I will not insult you 
by doubting that you were absolutely sincere then ; and I will not, I cannot 
—bitterly as I now feel its consequences—dishonour that time by condemn- 
ing it. Deliberately neglected as you were, deliberately pushed out of his 
life, by the sole person who had any right to duty from you—What is the 
use of saying more? If you came to me now as you came then, you 
should find me as you then found me. And yet am I sure of that? Ought 
I to say this to you? But it is idle discussing the question. You can never 
come to me now as you came then. We are both different. We can never 
be as if our past had not been. The only question for us is, how we are 
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to judge of that past; for on this will depend our future. And now listen 
to me. Whatever we may or may not have to repent of, of my attachment 
to you in itself I do not repent. I cannot. I have been true to you. IL 
have been more than true to you. Have I not proved this ? Think over 
all these years and let your thoughts answer. And if I thus respected 
my own attachment to you, much more have I respected yours to me. | 
have identified it with everything that is sacred in the impulses of the human 
heart. Dear, you can never know how profoundly I have believed in you. 
And if I were to treat our past relations lightly, I should be treating lightly 
everything that makes human life valuable. 

‘* Well; so much for the past. Now for the present. Events have taken 
place which could never have been foreseen by either of us; they have 
opened before you a new path, and perhaps have almost forced you to 
choose it. You are right; you are right. How many people you will be 
able to help now! And, Pansy, no doubt there will be a simplicity in 
your inner life now, the loss of which, through me, was always a secret 
pain to you. I know all this, I feel it as keenly as you do, and I would 
not tempt you back to any more doubtful fate. For me, then, good-bye to 
much. Good-bye! Have you any idea of how much? But need you 
make that ‘much’ so much more than it need be? You ask me to come 
to you. Icome. You tell me you are glad to see me; you beg me to help 
you and support you by my example and my sympathy. I go away. I 
write to you. I try to be all I can to you. I try to appeal to every 
thought and feeling which I imagine you hold sacred. And what do you 
do? You simply turn your back on me. I put my soul into your hands 
—I whom you used to watch and wait for—and your only answer is to 
give me the dimensions of your library. 

“You think, perhaps—for you have often said something of the kind— 
that because I am clever, as you say, and occupied with great interests, 
your unkindnesses either do not pain me, or that I ought to bear them 
philosophically. How little you know of the truth of things. Philosophy 
can influence love in one way only, and that is by killing it. So long as 
intellect and philosophy allow his love to live, the wisest man and the 
strongest man is as easily wounded as the weakest. I could perhaps kill 
my love for you. I could insult, defile, and then murder your memory, 
and free myself in this way of you and of the pain you cause me. But 
that is the only way. And do you think I would have recourse to it? I 
would as soon strike you with my fist on your lips, in your eyes, or on 
your breast, as dishonour my own feelings for you—those feelings which 
thus place me at your mercy. So you ought not to despise me when you 
see how you can make me suffer. 

‘* Bat I have not yet said alll want to say—or even the chief thing. Did 
the pain you give me end with myself, I could bear it silently, or I would com- 
plain of it as little as I could. But the bitterest part of it does not consist 
of my own sense of being neglected by one I value. It consists in the 
altered view you force me to take of yourself, by showing yourself capable 
of treating me in this undeserved way. I believe the bitterness of all ill- 
treatment at the hands of those we love, springs not from any misery which 
they may inflict on ourselves directly, but from the injwy they inflict on 
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our cherished thoughts of them, by doing it. Ah, Pansy—all you can do 
now is to write to me: and if you do not write often at least make me think 
that you wouid do so, if it were possible : and when you do write, say some 
words of human kindness to me. Is it a great deal that I ask of you? 
Would ten minutes each day, or every other day—ten minutes stolen from 
a visit to a country neighbour, or a game of hide-and-seek, or from dipping 
at random into old books, be too great a sacrifice for you to make when it 
would save me from days of misery ? Would you not naturally make a 
much greater sacrifice to assuage the pain of any stranger you might en- 
counter by the road-side? Why should you treat me so much worse than 
him ?” 
Whilst Pole was waiting for a reply to this, a letter came to his mother 
from Countess Shimna, in which she suggested a near day for her visit. It 
yas impossible for him to make any objection, though his immediate 
impulse would have been to do so. Ordinary conversation was becoming 
daily more difficult to him, owing to the abstraction caused by his growing 
pain and uncertainty ; and he felt at first that the presence of a comparative 
stranger—especially a stranger whom he had treated with so much uncon- 
ventional attention—would demand of him efforts which he would be quite 
unable to make. But second thoughts completely reversed this view. 
Countess Shimna, he told himself, would at all events be a distraction ; and 
whilst waiting for an answer to his letter, any distraction would be wel- 
come. That day was Wednesday. She proposed to come on Saturday. On 
Saturday morning Pole received a telegram. Its words were these :— 
‘Letter arrived all right. Answer follows in day or two. P. Masters.” 
This message was half a relief to him; half a cause of anxiety. Her 
telegrams once had been always signed “‘ Pansy ;”’ and the torturing sus- 
piciousness of disregarded affection made him fear that her present use of 
initial and surname was a sign that his appeal had estranged rather than 
touched her. Butthen again, he reflected, this might not beso. She might 
have had, quite possibly, to send the message by a servant; and been so 
formal in her language on that account solely. What could be more likely ? 
And to telegraph at all was itself an act of consideration. At all events he 
determined to hope and to believe the best till her letter for good or evil 
should turn his doubts to certainty. In this mood he began with positive 
eagerness, to look forward to the hour of Countess Shimna’s coming; and 
to think of her as a person who would keep his hopes intact by preventing 
his mind from re-examining them too closely. 


CuarTer XIV. 


He meant to have met her on the landing-stage, but as soon as the hour 
drew near, for various reasons his resolution failed him. Instead of meeting 
her he went for a lonely walk, not returning till it was time to prepare 
for dinner. 

On quitting his room as soon as he had finished dressing, he fancied he 
heard in the distance a rustle of silk and petticoats, whose faint rhythm 
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differed in some subtle way from any that accompanied the movements of 
Miss Drake or his mother; and as he went down the staircase in the dim 
summer twilight, some strange perfume was just perceptible in the air. 
Faint as it was, it stirred his imagination like a breeze stirring a tree. 
Once more his mind was filled with music and lamp-lit gardens, with a move- 
ment of gay crowds and whispers in shady places. Theatres glittered ; the 
voices of singers rang. This all took place in the course of a few seconds, 
whilst his feet, treading the old Brussels stair-carpet, were bringing him 
from the middle landing to the mat before the drawing-room door. When. 
he entered the room, glimmering with its chintz and the backs of books, 
what first accosted his eyes was a white and purple something which had 
the fresh and illuminating effect of a great bowl of flowers. Lightly, but 
without haste, this coloured something rose, and Pole in another moment 
was welcoming Countess Shimna. He hastily looked round him. Nobody 
else was down. He and she were alone together amongst the soft and 
diffused shadows. 

As he spoke of his recent absence, and asked her about her own arrange- 
ments, he watched the evening light on her arms and hands and dress. It 
was a dress of ivory-coloured silk, with the purple of a heart’s-ease relieving 
it here and there ; and he recognised in every fold of it the perfection of 
that evanescent art which, whatever philosophers may say of it, is beauty’s 
daintiest handmaid. Her presence filled the room with a troubling and 
unwonted atmosphere, and distracted him, for the moment, into forgetfulness 
of his own pain. He glanced at her fringe of hair curving simply upon her 
forehead. He saw that there shone in it a minute spray of diamonds ; and 
on a narrow band of velvet another was glittering at her throat. But for 
some reason or other he shrank from meeting her eyes; she, too, when she 
spoke, looked pensively on the ground; and their voices were so low that 
any one standing at the door would have thought that they were entirely 
silent, or were exchanging some impassioned confidence. 

But their téte-d-téte did not continue long. Mrs. Pole soon entered, with 
Miss Drake waddling after her; and then came Dr. Clitheroe, eager to be 
fascinated again, and smelling of his washhand-stand, and brown Windsor 
soap. Pole and Countess Shimna changed their demeanour as if by magic, 
and talked and laughed with a semblance of that singular interest in trifles 
which forms the presumed foundation of all our social intercourse. Pole 
was again struck by the versatility of the girl’s nature as shown in her 
sudden transition from melancholy to a buoyant brightness. At dinner, 
when the candles shone on her, she attracted the eyes of every one, lighting 
the table up like some delicate hot-house flower. She had many questions 
to answer with regard to her Lyncombe lodgings, and also her im- 
pressions of English life in general; and every one in turn gave her 
various pieces of information, which, though perfectly familiar to all the 
rest of the company, seemed now new and sparkling because unaccustomed 
ears were listening. Later on, when Pole and Dr. Clitheroe, having been 
unusually quick over their wine, found their way to the drawing-room, the 
first thing which they saw was a card-table, with cards and candles on it ; 
and Mrs. Pole, informing them that Countess Shimna was well accustomed 
to whist, proposed a rubber as a means of passing the evening. Whist is a 
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game which either silences conversation or creates it. In the present in- 
stance it had the latter effect, offering constant occasions for that easy and 
obvious banter which promotes good-fellowship so much better than wit 
does, and almost calls to life again the happy spirits of the nursery. 

The following day was Sunday. Pole came down to breakfast, with all 
his sorrow renewéd by one more disappointment. He had hoped against 
hope for a letter, but none had come. 

Fortunately for him, however, some urgent and unexpected business 
claimed his attention the moment breakfast was over. He had used his 
practical talents with so much purpose and energy, that plans for his pro. 
posed buildings had been completed some days ago; and the bailiff coming 
to him with a rough estimate for their erection, the two were shut up 
together till very nearly dinuer-time. But this separation from Countess 
Shimna’s society increased his sense of its charm when he came back to it 
in the evening. After dinner she sang. The pieces she chose were 
sacred, one of them being a hymn to the Virgin, called ‘‘ Stella Maris,” 
and the other, a supposed lullaby of the Divine Mother over her Child, 
The singer’s voice was low and sweet and vibrating, like human passion 
which had just been transfigured into prayer, and which was still shy 
and humble with the newness of the untried change. Its echoes were in 
Pole’s ears when he found himself alone that night. Before Countess Shimna 
arrived he had hoped that her visit would be a brief one. He was now con- 
scious of a wish that it might be prolonged. But his thoughts of her had 
nothing in them that conflicted with his thoughts of another woman, or that 
even relaxed the tension of these last, although for intervals they made him 
forget its tortures. 

The following day his condition was worse than ever, but once again 
an unexpected pressure of work kept him till the evening almost con- 
stantly occupied. He had lately been sending some sections of his 
official report as he finished them to his chief, Lord , who hap- 
pened to be with the Duke at Dulverton; and there was one section of 
special importance and interest, which Lord ———— was anxious, if possible, 
to have before he left for Norway. This, by dint of concentrated and 
unusual effort, Pole finished before the ringing of the dressing-bell, and 
despatched it by a groom, who would catch a night-train at Lyncombe, and, 
sleeping at Dulverton, return the following day. 

His hard work was the parent of sound sleep. He slept till his servant 
woke him, and put into his hands a letter, and drawing the blinds up 
revealed a stormy morning. The letter was the one which he had been 
looking for all these days. He waited till he was alone and then he tore 
it open. He had hardly glanced at a line or two before his hand dropped 
heavily on the bed, and it was many minutes before he resumed his 
reading. 





‘* Dear Mr. Pore,” the letter ran. ‘Forgive me for having been so long 
in answering you, but I really have not known exactly what to say. At first, 
when I got yours, I began to feel so sorry for you; but now, when I have 
come to consider everything more calmly, I must confess that I think you 
most unreasonable. I had fancied, when I told you about the library and 
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my games with my children, and my silly little gossip about my tiresome 
neighbours and their tea-parties, that you would have taken this as a mark 
of my confidence in your friendship, and that you would not have despised 
my day of little things. I thought you would have cared to hear of the 
details of my humdrum life. But if you want from me so much more than 
I can give, and are angry with me for not giving it, you will make me so 
shy and so afraid of you, that I shall be unable to write at all. Oh, do be 
reasonable and not make things unnecessarily difficult. Let me be myself a 
little, and feel myself of some use in the world. I hardly dare to tell you 
that even to write this to you, I have had to keep the gardener waiting for 
half an hour, and I must now go and see him about some new flower-beds. 
Most of next week I shall be visiting poor people; but I hope by-and-by 
I shall have more leisure, and be able, if you care to hear from me, to write 
to you more agreeably. I am ever sincerely yours, “>. =.” 


He read this and thrust it back in its envelope, with the haste of a man 
touching a handle of hot iron; but throughout the morning he clung to the 
forlorn hope that when he came to read it again, it might seem less abso- 
lutely heartless. He was also distracted somewhat from the pain that was 
thus caused him, by the fact of the groom, who had been sent last 
night to Dulverton, not having returned by either of the two early trains. 
He was expected back by ten. Had he missed the first train, there was 
another which would have enabled him to reach Glenlynn by twelve. But 
luncheon time came and nothing had yet been heard of him. Towards the 
end of the meal, however, a letter was brought to Pole. ‘‘ Robert,” said 
the butler, ‘‘ was detained at Dulverton, in order that his lordship might be 
able to send you this.’’ Pole glanced at the contents. A few phrases 
were enough for him, and he put the letter in his pocket where another was 
already lying. The phrases which he had realised and which remained 
photographed in his memory were merely these: ‘‘I have kept your 
servant waiting,’—‘‘I cannot adequately express my thanks to you for 
your remarkable promptitude,”—*‘ By far the ablest document I have ever 
had submitted to me,” —* In the course of a few days an important pro- 
position to make to you.’’ The words affected him like a current of hot 
water suddenly felt by a man in a bath which is almost freezing. They did 
not lessen his unhappiness, but they brought into his mind a companion to 
it, in the shape of an unexpected excitement. With more animation than 
he had shown throughout the meal he turned to Countess Shimna and said: 
** Will you come out by-and-by and see what the place looks like on a day 
like this ?”’ 

The weather had not cleared. The windows were blurred with rain, 
and a westerly gale was making their woodwork rattle. Mrs. Pole pro- 
tested against this proposal; but Countess Shimna leaped at it. ‘‘I can 
stand a storm at sea,”’ she said. ‘I am not afraid of being injured by one 
on land.” 

She and Pole accordingly arranged a meeting in the hall; and at the 
hour appointed they sallied forth together. 

They had gone, however, but a few yards from the house, when a voice 
arrested them quaveringly calling to him from the doorway ; and they saw 
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the old footman standing there with a telegram. Pole’s first hope had 
been that its signature would be “ Pansy Masters” ; and for a moment his 
heart was in his mouth and all its injuries were forgiven. But the telegram 
turned out to be something sent to his mother. She had answered it already ; 
and had merely desired that it should be shown to him. ‘ That will keep,” 
he said, as he put it into the pocket of his macintosh; and he and Countess 
Shimna resumed their walk vigorously. The wild air which blew the wet 
into their faces was congenial to the mood of both of them, and made them 
laugh as it flapped the folds of their waterproofs and sometimes nearly 
brought them to a standstill. The drifting mist made all the objects near 
them grey and dim as if seen through a white crépe veil; but overhead its 
texture was more dense, and the woods behind the house, distinct toa 
certain elevation, were gradually absorbed and lost in heights of impene- 
trable cloud. All creation indeed appeared to Pole and his companion to be 
blotted out of existence, except the objects which immediately surrounded 
them, and even these had the aspects of phantoms fashioned out of some 
wizard’s vapour. None of the servants were abroad, not a stray groom or 
gardener ; and the two pedestrians felt as if they were alone in an unsub- 
stantial world. Their wanderings first took them along the wooded and 
winding pathway, on which Pole had received the financial confidences of 
Dr. Clitheroe. The air was wild with whispers of shivering brush-wood ; 
birch trees swayed their boughs with a glimmer of restless silver; clusters 
of ash berries tossed and rocked their scarlet ; and a wave below at intervals 
boomed like a beaten drum. Parts of the path were so steep and slippery 
that Miss O’Keefe had frequently to.lean on Pole’s arm for support. At first 
whenever the need for his help was over, she at once withdrew her hand, 
and proceeded with an emphatic independence ; but at length it so happened 
that after an exceptionally difficult scramble, at the end of which they 
paused to look down at the sea, she forgot to free herself as promptly as 
she had done hitherto. Then instinctively he drew her more closely to his 
side ; and for a time which they did not reckon she remained there with her 
weight leaning on him. They might both have forgotten this seemingly 
trivial accident, if it had not been that from that moment, though they 
spoke no more than before, a new intimacy had crept into their words, and 
even more into their silence. ‘‘I wish,” she said by-and-by, “‘ we could 
get nearer to the waves.” He told her there was a stretch of shingle not 
far from the landing stage, with rocks and caverns where the sea would 
probably be at its fiercest. ‘‘ Let us go there,” she said; and they began 
to retrace their steps. A ery of delight broke from her when they diverged 
into a narrow fissure, through which by some rude steps the shingle of 
which he had spoken was to be reached. Not without difliculty, though 
helped by his firm hand, she descended slowly in the teeth of the sweeping 
wind ; and now at her very feet were the waters with their foam and thunder. 
Whiffs of sea-weed were blown hither and thither. Pebbles screamed and 
rattled, drawn down by the surf, till they reached the shadows that hollowed 
themselves under the arch of the mounting breakers. Presently puffs of 
spray wetted her from head to foot. ‘‘ This is much too rough,” Pole said 
to her. ‘‘You had better come away.’’ But she answered him with a 
laugh. ‘It is delicious. It drowns thought.” Her mood communicated 
itself to him. “If you are content,” he said, ‘‘Iam. Over there, there is 
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a cave, which the tide never reaches. It will give us a wider view.’ With 
his assistance she climbed up a ridge of rocks, which formed a wet promon- 
tory in the sliding and frothing water ; and here was a shallow recess in the 
perpendicular cliff. It was just wide enough for Pole and Countess Shimna 
to stand in, and sheltered them a little from the deafening tumult of the 
wind. With the lull which he thus experienced there came back into his 
mind the memory of the woman’s letter, by which all his feelings had been 
outraged; and at the same moment he turned his eyes from the sea, and 
let them rest on the face so close beside him, on the hair whose crisp curls 
the storm had hardly ruffled and the cheeks whose delicate surface the rain 
and brine had affected only by rouging them with a new carnation. Pre- 
sently he said to her, ‘‘ Let us see what is in that telegram. Till now I 
had quite forgotten it.” He put his hand into his pocket ; and she, respond- 
ing to his invitation, turned towards him and moved a trifle nearer. But 
just at this moment through a crevice in the rocks in front of them there 
rushed into the air a volume of leaping water, which caught by the wind fell 
splashing heavily at their feet. They both shrank back ; and with a movement 
entirely unpremeditated, he seized her arm and drew her close to himself. 
As he did so he felt her cling to him; and the curve of the narrow cave 
compelled her to incline her head till it was almost resting on his shoulder, 
The action of the one was as involuntary as that of the other; and some 
moments passed before they realised how they were standing linked together. 
But time for reflection came; and neither of them spoke or stirred, except 
that he held her with a firmer pressure to his side, and little by little her 
weight more frankly leaned onhim. The solitude and the storm spoke for 
them and freed their silence from embarrassment, as if it were an anthem 
or oratorio which rendered speech impossible ; and their eyes found rest in 
watching the tumult of the incalculable waters, whose wanness the dark 
cave framed like an oval picture. 

At last she said, ‘‘ Are you going to show me the telegram?” There was 
in the words a tone which gave them the quality of a caress; whilst at the 
same time their commonplace meaning relieved the situation of its tension, 
without breaking its spell. “ Here it is,” he answered ; ‘‘ help me to hold 
it, and we will read.’”’ The message ran thus: ‘‘ Expect me to tea. Board 
and lodge me for night. Am bringing news of utmost moment to your 
son.” These words merely bewildered Pole, till with some trouble he deci- 
phered the name and address of the sender, which a drop of water had 
rendered hardly legible. The name was ‘‘ Wargrave,” and the address seemed 
to be *‘ Dulverton.” Lord ’s letter again shone out in his memory. It 
and this telegram must plainly have some connection. What was in store 
for him? He drew a deep breath as he asked himself, and a flock of wild 
expectations mixed themselves with his consciousness of the storm, and went 
floating over the foam like sea-gulls. The girl's look of inquiry, and the 
curve of her parted lips, added to the ferment of his mind. ‘I never 
showed you,” he said, ‘ the letter I received at luncheon. I have been 
doing work for the Government, and they now want something more of 
me. I can’t think what. I suppose I shall know soon.” With that quick- 
ness of sympathy which was one of her great charms, she caught his excite- 
ment, and it began to sparkle in her eyes. ‘* What is the time ?”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘* See, it is nearly five ; we must not stay a moment longer. It 
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is very late as it is. And yet, after this I feel that the house will stifle me.” 
‘Give me your hand,” he said, as they moved forth from their shelter, and 
their waterproofs once again were caught by the sweeping wind. “ My 
dear,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ be careful,” as her footing almost failed her. ‘‘ Rest 
there till I find a firm place to stand on. Now, if you’re not afraid, put 
your hands on my shoulders.” And she, committing herself to his arms, 
was lifted down by him to the shingle. The beach before them was white 
with a multitude of climbing fleeces. The tide had risen, and all but licked 
their feet. But for some time they remained where they were, stationary, 
she still clinging to him, though all need for his support was over, as if both 
were reluctant to go back to the world and quit the magic solitude which 
had drawn them thus together. There had been a spell for both of them 
in the noise of the winds and waters. It had drowned so many voices in 
them which would soon again be audible ; and they still lingered, as if they 
were mesmerised by their sensations, watching the waves which arched 
themselves like the necks of Clydesdale horses and fell clothed with thunder, 

When they re-entered the house the first object their eyes fell upon was 
a man’s greatcoat, a dirty-looking knitted comforter, an open paper packet 
with a half-eaten sandwich in it, and a hat with a discoloured lining, which 
Pole recognised as Lord Wargrave’s. 


CnHaprer XV. 


‘‘ Here he comes; here is the saviour of society.” Such was the greeting 
that fell upon Pole’s ear as soon as, having changed his clothes, he made 
his appearance in the library. The words would perhaps have been even 
more impressive than they were had Lord Wargrave’s mouth when he spoke 
thus been a little less full of muffin. With an effort he rose from the 
cushions amongst which his form had entrenched itself, resting his hand, 
during the process, on Mrs, Pole’s shoulder, partly as a token of his affec- 
tionate esteem for her, and partly as a means of assisting his own move- 
ments. ‘‘How are you, my dear Reginald?” he continued, extending both 
his hands, and gradually dragging Pole with him back to the cups and 
muffins. ‘Sit down there,” he said, subsiding into his former seat, and 
pointing out a chair to his host which was Spartan in its simplicity 
and hardness. ‘‘I hear you've been out bathing, and in very agreeable 
company.” 

‘‘I’m glad,” said Mrs. Pole, ‘‘ that Shimna seems none the worse for 
her wetting. I'll take her up a cup of tea, and leave you two to talk 
together.” 

‘‘ Here,” grunted Lord Wargrave, giving a push to the muffin dish, ‘ take 
these also, Augusta, if you don’t mean to ruin my dinner. My dear Regi- 
nald,”’ he resumed, as soon as Mrs. Pole was gone, ‘‘if you're at all the 
man I take you for, I have every reason to congratulate you. I have been 
at Dulverton the whole of this past week. I have read your reports, and 
entirely agree with Lord about them. You're the first person who 
has accurately mastered these subjects, and has kept meanwhile a cool head 
on your shoulders. Most of our modern politicians who busy themselves 
with the question of poverty are as useless as a surgeon who sobs when 
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performing an operation, and cuts an artery because his tears prevent his 
seeing it. There is not at this moment in the whole House of Commons a 
single member who can answer the ultra-radical revolutionaries. They are 
out-voted, but never answered, and only foolish men confound the two 
operations. What the Government wants is some one who has facts at his 
fingers’ ends, and who knows how to use them, so as to define a question 
or a situation, and to wield them, on occasion, as arms of precision against 
an opponent. When \neither party knows facts, the party wins which 
invents them. The present Government prefer knowledge to invention. 
Well,” continued Lord Wargrave, ‘the long and short of it is,” and he laid 
his hand on Pole’s knee as he spoke, “ the long and short of it is that there 
is a strong impression at headquarters—the Prime Minister feels quite as 
strongly about it as Lord —-—, that the man who can best supply what the 
Government are in want of is yourself. There is, in short, a serious 
anxiety to have you in the House of Commons.”’ 

Pole listened with grave attention, but without much animation. 

“T was asked two years ago,” he said, when Lord Wargrave paused, 
“to stand against Tomkins for the southern division of Devonport. I was 
not, at that time, in a position to do this; and, had I done it, I should have 
been beaten by a thousand votes.” 

“Tt is not proposed,” said Lord Wargrave, “to ask you to stand against 
anybody. Sir John Markham, the Under-Secretary for... ., as you 
probably know, is going to resign his seat. He sits for the Windsor 
Boroughs—a constituency in which there has been no contest for twenty 
years, nor will there be one when he resigns. The idea is that you should 
take Sir John’s place, and succeed him—lI assure you this is meant in all 
seriousness—not in his seat only, but in his office. I tell you,” said Lord 
Wargrave, who sat on the cross benches, ‘‘I tell you, my dear Reginald, 
that it is more than eighty years since the Tories have shown such a quick 
appreciation of talent: and if you are only as remarkable for having de- 
served such rapid promotion, as you are for having received it, you will 
find yourself in a month.or two the most distinguished politician in your 
generation.” 

Pole’s face had, by this time, entirely lost its apathy. 

“Do you mean,” he said, “ that such a proposal will really be offered to 
my acceptance ? Or is this merely some idea that had occurred to yourself 
and Lord in conversation ?” 

“Ten days ago,” said Lord Wargrave, “it was no more than that; but 
the matter is now in the hands of the Prime Minister, who entirely agrees 
in the view Lord takes of you. I myself did something to wake him 
up. I told him that personally you were quite charming, and that if he 
had a young wife he should never ask you to visit him.” 

‘* Well,” said Pole, “and what did he say to that?” 

‘*Humph,” muttered Lord Wargrave. ‘His answer was very sensible. 
He said the best men to take charge of the laws are the men who have dis- 
covered how easily some of them are broken. I will show you to-night 
what various great personages have been writing about you. I need hardly 
ask you if you are willing to embrace fortune, though this is the very thing 
I have come here in the rain to do.” 

““My only doubt,” said Pole, ‘‘ is whether this is really true.” 
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‘You're too modest,’ said Lord Wargrave. ‘‘ More men are so than 
most people suppose. There is one point, and one point only, as to which 
the least influential man can lead the opinion of everybody—and that is as 
to his own capacity when he himself undervalues it. But where is our 
young lady? Where is the beautiful Countess? I suppose she is still 
drying herself, and we shall not see her till dinner. In that case,” he said, 
rubbing his bushy eyebrows, “I think I will take a nap; and the new 
Under-Secretary shall show me up to my bedroom.” 

Lord Walgrave’s nap was of so charmingly sound a quality, that it 
trenched considerably on his usual time for dressing ; but he sacrificed with 
a sublime indifference many minor niceties of the toilet, and when he 
entered the drawing-room his composure was quite unruffled by the fact 
that his shirt was deficient in two of its pearl buttons, and that the bow of 
his necktie was under his left ear. He was so overflowing with a mixture 
of importance and universal benevolence, that he almost embraced Dr. 
Clitheroe, and actually kissed Miss Drake ; and he looked round the room 
with a curious twitching of his features, as if exnecting in some corner to 
discover the presence of Countess Shimna. 

‘** Don’t be alarmed,” said Mrs. Pole. ‘* We have got her safe and sound 
for you. I made her go to bed after her wetting, which accounts for her 
being a little late, and I begged her, whatever she did, to come down in 
high dress. Here she is.” 

And as Mrs. Pole spoke, Countess Shimna entered, trailing a silken tea- 
gown of pink and pale green, and showing as she walked the tips of her 
pink pointed shoes. Her eyes wére shining, her cheeks had a shell-like 
clearness. Lord Wargrave’s admiration broke from him in an inarticulate 
grunt, and he hurried forward to meet her with a species of paternal 
gallantry. 

*“« Here,” he said, “‘ is a Venus who has lately risen from the foam.” 

Pole realised the impression which the girl had made; indeed there 
seemed to himself to be a new brilliance in her aspect. As he looked at 
her, he thought of the hours they had so lately passed together, and a secret 
sense of possession passed through him with an electric thrill. 

“Ts she still the same ?"’ he asked himself with a moment’s jealous 
doubt ; but as they went in to dinner and her hand pressed itself on his 
arm, his pulses received an answer. What filled his heart was pain almost 
as much as pleasure ; but in defiance of a voice within him, he deliberately 
gave the pleasure harbour. His thought was, “I have suffered enough. I 
will free myself now at any price.” 

Every circumstance combined to assist in his emancipation, at all events 
for the time being—his intoxicating sense of the prospects which had just 
been opened before him, and which even yet he hardly realised; the look 
which now and again Countess Shimna cast at him through her eye-lashes, 
and the animation of Lord Wargrave, who was half a dozen conversational- 
ists in one. Lord Wargrave made no secret of the mission on which he 
had come. 

‘*‘T suppose,” he said to Countess Shimna, “ you never yet saw a British 
statesman. There is one sitting next you.” 

But he did not dwell on the subject. He passed instead to gossip of 
every kind. He told an anecdote of the dignified Dean Osborne Pole. 
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Countess Shimna’s amusement at it fanned the fire of his memory. He 
asked Dr. Clitheroe if he had ever known certain bishops, and proceeded to 
sacrifice them, hardly waiting for the Doctor’s answer. He alluded to the 
trial of a certain fraudulent banker. ‘I have a prayer-book still,’’ he said, 
‘which he gave to my dear mother. When he sent her a manual for com- 
municants, I made her withdraw her balance.”’ 

“T'm glad,”’ said Mrs. Pole, ‘‘ we’re none of us your bankers. It seems 
you would have no faith in us unless we pretended to be very wicked. 
Have you known many swindlers that you're so quick in detecting them?” 

“Intimately,” answered Lord Wargrave. ‘‘ I’ve known every variety of 
them. Delightful men, most of them, excepting perhaps the Socialists.”’ 

‘“‘Socialism,’’ said Pole, ‘‘and I speak from a good deal of experience of 
it, is the same thing in these days that patriotism was in Dr. Johnson’s. It 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

‘‘Generally,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘it is something much worse than 
that—it is the last or the first refuge of inferior or ineffective talent. We 
have to thank our friend Dr. Clitheroe here for most of it.” 

‘May I,” exclaimed the Doctor, surprised at this sudden attack, ‘‘ ven- 
ture to ask why ?”’ 

‘‘ Because,”’ answered Lord Wargrave, “ you're one of the ablest men in 
the Education Office. It is quite possible to educate anybody so as to make 
most of the necessary work of the world intolerable to him. A socialistic 
leader, as a rule, is active in the cause of Socialism, in proportion to the 
contempt he feels for the only useful work he is fit for.” 

Miss Drake’s mouth was rigid with amazement at Lord Wargrave’s elo- 
quence. Mrs. Pole seemed amused at him rather than concerned in what 
he was saying; but Countess Shimna, on the contrary, somewhat to Pole’s 
surprise, had all the appearance of listening with real attention. At last 
she said to Lord Wargrave, looking at him with her heart’s-ease-coloured 
eyes—‘‘ Are English Socialists—you see I know so little of this country—in 
any way like Russian Nihilists ?” 

‘**No,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ except that they are both dreamers. One 
wants to destroy what is an accident of society in Russia; the other, what 
is the essence of all society everywhere.” 

After dinner Mrs. Pole asked Countess Shimna to sing. Lord Wargrave 
seconded the request, but in a somewhat perfunctory manner ; for music at 
that moment presented itself to his mind mainly as an obstacle to the flow 
of his own conversation. At the first notes, however, of Countess Shimna’s 
voice he rose from his chair, with his eyes brightening under his eyebrows, 
and strode across the room to the piano, on which he leaned, absorbed and 
motionless. The song to which he listened was in Russian. The air, with 
a curious accompaniment, came to the ear plaintively as a kind of barbaric 
wailing, and the soft, unfamiliar syllables rose and fell on the notes, wild 
and remote, like the lapping of the Don or Volga. Lord Wargrave’s emotions 
were so deeply stirred that he made, when the song was ended, an audible 
sound in swaliowing them. 

“The Russians,” he said, ‘‘ talk every language so well they never wouid 
give me the chance of learning a word of theirs. ‘What is that song? It’s 
the most moving piece of music I ever listened to.” 

Countess Shimna looked up at him, her fingers still on the keys. ‘It is 
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supposed,” she said, ‘‘ to be the song of Nihilists on their way to Siberia. 
I have two Polish cousins there.” 

‘« What a pathetic song, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Pole’s voice from a distance. 
Lord Wargrave and Pole were the sole auditors at the piano, and for some 
moments neither of them made anyanswer. At last Pole said, ‘‘ See what a 
lovely night!” Countess Shimna and Lord Wargrave both of them turned 
their eyes to the window. The curtains were but half-drawn, and they saw 
through the glass and between the fringes the tossing of troubled silver on a 
sea under silver clouds, and the full moon shining in an estuary of clear sky. 
Pole opened the windows. The air was moist and warm, and the sound of 
the waves. still unquiet on the beach, came rustling up to them through 
the foliage. The three went out, and stood on a broad stone step, which, 
despite the recent rain, was now perfectly dry. Lord Wargrave, under the 
combined influence of the song, the singer, and the night, was a totally 
different man from what he had been at dinner. 

‘‘T once knew,” he said, turning to Countess Shimna, ‘‘a young Polish 
Nihilist myself. He was noble, rich, accomplished ; and had eyes as dark 
and wild as a forest on a stormy night. I have always thought of him as 
the last of the Cavaliers. That’s a type of man that can never be produced 
by Socialism. The aspirations of the Nihilist are impracticable ; those of 
the Socialist are unreal.” 

‘‘ But surely,”’ said Countess Shimna, with a ring of feeling in her voice, 
“some of your Socialists have had their sincere enthusiasms,”’ 

“T call Socialism unreal, as a creed,” said Lord Wargrave, “for this 
reason. It demands what is not only impossible, but what every human 
heart knows and feels to be impossible—that men should seek the welfare 
of others exactly as they seek their own. If our sympathies were really so 
keen as to enable us to do that, instead of being all happy, no human being 
would ever be happy again. One mother’s bereavement would break the 
hearts of all of us. One case of cancer would madden us all with pain.” 

‘And yet,” said Countess Shimna, looking out towards the sea, and 
seeming to speak to herself rather than Lord Wargrave, “‘ people do perform 
this impossibility for the sake of their children daily.” 

‘True,’ muttered Lord Wargrave. “ But the Socialism of the family is 
the only Socialism practicable; and this is the very thing that all other 
Socialism would destroy. My dear young lady,” he exclaimed, speaking 
to her in a tone which compelled her to look at him, ‘‘a man who 
tells you he loves a stranger as much as his own son, really loves his son 
as little as he loves a stranger. You speak of children. Wait till you are 
yourself a mother. No woman has any love for the children of others, if 
she has not a love, which is immeasurably greater, for her own child. In 
fact,” said Lord Wargrave, clearing his throat impatiently, so as to rise from 
the tone of emotion to that of calm philosophy, ‘‘ we, none of us, care for 
anything pertaining to our neighbours unless we first care more for a similar 
thing pertaining to ourselves. The only exception,” he added, digging Pole 
with his elbow, and sinking his voice to a sort of grunting whisper—* the 
only exception is supplied by the case of wives.’ The grimace which 
accompanied this speech presently died away, and his face resumed its 
gravity. ‘* The most moving thing ’—he went on again, changing his tone, 
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and drawing Pole a little aside—‘‘ the most moving thing in the whole world 
is the clinging ofa mother to her illegitimate child. She not only does every- 
thing for it, but she braves everything.” Countess Shimna meanwhile had 
been altogether unconscious of this by-play. She had apparently even for- 
gotten the very presence of her two companions. Her face was turned 
away from them, her eyes were wide and shining ; and Pole saw, or thought 
he saw, the outlines of her moonlit face troubled, as if by an effort to master 
some strong emotion. 

At this moment the slight puff of a breeze caused Lord Wargrave to look 
down at his shirt front. He saw that the sole button which the energies of 
his laundress had left to it had slipt from its frayed buttonhole, and was 
permitting the breath of night to visit his person with an undesirable inti- 
macy. ‘* Come,” he said to Countess Shimna, taking her without the least 
ceremony by the arm, ‘‘ it’s getting cold. You ought to stay out no longer.”’ 
And partly pushed by his touch, partly moving to escape from it, she was 
with surprising rapidity shepherded back by him into the drawing-room. 

What could be the meaning, Pole asked himself, of the sudden emotion 
which appeared a moment ago to have overwhelmed her ? Was she think- 
ing of the Siberian exiles ? Was one of them her lover? On what strange 
voyage had her thoughts and her feelings gone? As he said good-night to 
her, her eyes were liquid and shining—so it seemed to him—with sadness 
rather than passion. And yet the slender hand which had clung to him 
that afternoon still left its pressure lingering and tingling on his arm. 

Lord Wargrave had told Mrs. Pole that his visit would be for one night 
only ; but the charms of Countess Shimna, the romance of her parentage, 
and her evident appreciation of himself, so wrought on his mind that he 
announced his intention next morning of remaining another day, ‘in 
order,” he said to Mrs. Pole, “‘ to see the site of Reginald’s buildings, And 
the day following,” he added, ‘‘ when I return to Dulverton, I’ll take you 
over with me to lunch. We've shown Countess Shimna an English states- 
man already. We mustn’t let her go without showing her an English duke.”’ 

The site which Pole had chosen for his buildings, and to which he took 
both his visitors, was not far from the farm at which Dr. Clitheroe lodged. 
The Doctor was absent on business, and had not been at Glenlynn that 
morning; but as Pole and his party passed the door of the house, a girl 
tripped out to him with a letter which the Doctor had left for him. Its 
contents, as his face showed, surprised him. With a silent intimacy, which 
twenty-four hours since would have been impossible to him, he handed it to 
Countess Shimna. ‘‘I meant,’ wrote the Doctor, ‘‘ to have given you the 
enclosed last night, but the marvellous variety of Lord Wargrave’s conver- 
sation put it out of my head. I, therefore, send it by one of my landlord’s 
daughters. It is a small contribution—as a token of my sympathy and 
appreciation—towards your building fund.” The enclosure alluded to was 
a cheque for two hundred pounds. 

Lord Wargrave noticed, with a twitching in the corners of his mouth, 
the unconscious familiarity betrayed by his two companions, as the one 
gave and the other received the letter. It was presently passed to him ; 
and as he handed it back to Pole, ‘‘ You'll do far better,’’ he said, “‘ tha 
deserve success. You'll command it.” 
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Ar dinner Lord Wargrave handed Mrs. Pole a telegram. It consisted of 
six words: ‘The Duchess will be delighted. Dulverton.” 

‘‘T wrote to him,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ last night, to say we would 
come to luncheon. I find we must leave this at half-past ten in the morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Pole looked at him a smile in which startled amusement just got 
the better of annoyance. ‘‘I never,” she said, ‘‘ thought that you were 
really serious. But you have, it seems, settled it all yourself.” And the 
expedition was arranged accordingly. When the morning came, however, 
Mrs. Pole announced at breakfast that she was suffering from a severe 
headache and could not possibly go. Lord Wargrave seized her hand, in 
an outburst of sympathy and disappointment. ‘‘ Not go!” he exclaimed ; 
‘my dear Augusta, you must. The two best things for a headache are 
fresh air and sleep. You'll get one in driving to Lyncombe ; and you'll 
secure the other by talking to the Duchess after luncheon.” But Mrs. Pole 
was firm. “ Very well, then,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘I must be Countess 
Shimna’s chaperon. I’ve taken out three nieces and one daughter in Lon- 
don; so I think you may trust this young lady to me for an hour or two.” 
Pole seconded this plea; but his mother remained doubtful, till she saw 
that Countess Shimna’s eyes were bright with a wish to go. ‘‘ Well, 
Shimna,” she said, ‘‘ you must promise to take care of Lord Wargrave, and 
you must begin with setting him an example by getting yourself ready this 
instant,” 

‘You and Reginald,” said Lord Wargrave to Mrs. Pole, when Countess 
Shimna had left the room, ‘‘ must take a house in London this winter, and 
you should bring this young lady out.” 

‘‘Me!” exclaimed Mrs. Pole. “I don’t know twelve people in London.” 

‘*T,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ would see that she was asked everywhere. 
I'd take her myself to every ball that was worth going to.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Pole, laughing, ‘‘ and if she were not a foreigner, I’ve 
not the least doubt you’d present her.” 

To this repartee Lord Wargrave made no answer. He was meditating 
on the new social value he would himself acquire, if he could appear that 
winter in London as the godfather of a new beauty. “T’ll tell you what,” 
he said, ‘‘ when the autumn session begins and Reginald comes to London, 
you and he shall have my house in Brook Street, and your only rent shall 
be to bring Countess Shimna with you.” 

To all this Pole listened with keen attention. His interest in Countess 
Shimna had been enlarged and quickened by observing the impression which 
she produced upon Lord Wargrave. As he sat opposite to her in the landau, 
which was a Glenlynn heirloom, and saw her fresh as a flower against the 
old moth-eaten cushions, his imagination surrounded her with all kinds of 
shifting scenery. She was leaning her breast on balconies of Italian iron- 
work ; love-songs and the sounds of guitar-strings were rising to her from 
mysterious gardens; or wrapped in furs under frosty northern starlight, 
she was leaving a last kiss on the lips of some Polish exile. Then, through 
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all these fancies her actual aspect would assert itself, with the lips and the eyes 
that had begun to provoke and tantalize him; and then he would remember 
the fact—now hardly credible—that this form, which he persuaded himself 
had been longed for by so many others, had almost, in the foam-drenched 
cave, committed itself to his own arms. On the platform of the Lyncombe 
terminus every eye followed her. There were various ladies there of the 
kind common in watering-places. Countess Shimna was as conspicuous 
amongst them as an orchid in a bowl of buttercups ; and many a feminine 
face turned towards the carriage which she entered, attracted by the silver 
braid which glimmered on her dark-blue collar. 

An hour in the train brought them to the Duke’s station—a cottage and 
a gravelled platform, close to the lodge gates. A footman, whose hat had 
a band of deep gold lace, but whose long maroon-coloured coat was appa- 
rently far from being of the newest, was there awaiting their arrival; and 
they were presently speeding through the park in a large but uncomfort- 
able waggonette, whose springs, as Lord \V\ urgrave explained apologetically 
to Countess Shimna, had been injured when the vehicle was used at one of 
Sir Robert Peel’s elections. Lord Wargrave was now in a state of complete 
happiness. He felt as if he were himself the possessor of Dulverton and of 
the Duke also; and when soon in the Duke’s presence he should resign 
this vicarious lordship, he looked forward to a comforting sense of a property 
in the young lady he was bringing with him. 

Dulverton Park was a long, low structure, whose hundred yards of stucco 
and square windows stretched their bilious line on a green and wooded 
slope, where it looked, from end to end, like a placid but emphatic protest 
against everything which modern taste considers as architecturally tolerable. 
‘What an immense chateau!” exclaimed Countess Shimna, as it came in view. 
Lord Wargrave was delighted at her wonder. “ I always say,” he muttered, 
‘that this house is the most striking monument existing to the English- 
man’s estimate of Consols. The nation bought the property for the great 
Duke, and gave him a hundred and fifty thousand pounds to build a palace 
upon it. He kept the house as it was and put the money into the funds. 
Everything inside is exactly as he left it. That makes it interesting. Nothing 
could make it comfortable.” 

The carriage, as he spoke, drew up at the front door, and Countess 
Shimna was presently testing the accuracy of his description for herself. 
The interior of Dulverton House, though more modern by thirty years than 
that of Glenlynn, was in some respects like it. It produced the same sense 
as one entered it, of faded carpets and curtains, and constant dusting and 
polish applied to old mahogany. But huge equestrian portraits, which 
hung in the square hall, and a row of busts which stood under them on 
pedestals of red granite, each representing some celebrated statesman or 
soldier with whom the great Duke’s name had been associated during the first 
quarter of the century, impregnated the air with all the savour of history. 

“Where's his Grace?” said Lord Wargrave to a portly groom of the 
chambers ; ‘“‘I will take Countess Shimna O’Keefe and Mr. Pole to him 
myself.” And he was preparing to push his way past several other domes- 
tics, when a short fragile-looking figure, which appeared to consist entirely 
of a soft wide-awake hat, an old cloak, and a pair of large smoked spec- 
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tacles, became suddenly visible in a doorway, and shuffled forward towards 
the visitors. Lord Wargrave advanced rapidly, and meeting him half-way, 
caught him by the arm and injected a whisper into his ear, which all the 
walls and ceiling were unable to help echoing. ‘‘ Here she is—our fascinat- 
ing Austrian Countess.” Pole observed how the Duke, with a little irritable 
gesture, freed himself from Lord Wargrave’s grasp, and, bestowing on him 
no other notice, came straight to Countess Shimna, shook her hand benignly, 
and said, ‘‘ How do you do, my dear? I’m very glad to see you. The 
Duchess will be glad to see you. She’s outside on the terrace. Let us go 
to her. Come, Reginald.” He began to lead the way, but, stopping short 
after a pace or two, and turning round to Miss O'Keefe, “ That picture,” he 
said, ‘‘is my father. The bust directly under him is the great Duke of 
Marlborough. Are you interested in these things? You shall see all of 
them after luncheon.” They passed out to the terrace, through a billiard- 
room hung with chintz, and discovered the Duchess seated, with a little dog 
on her knee. She had heard the party approaching, and, with such speed 
as was possible to her, she was duly preparing to rise from her chair to 
meet them; but the Duke, ignoring this perfectly obvious fact, called to her 
from the step of the window, with his utmost pomp of utterance, “ My 
dear,” he shouted, ‘‘ when you have finished your siesta, you will find me 
waiting here to introduce Countess Shimna O’ Keefe to you.” 

The Duchess was a woman mellow with the beauty of a faded tree, which 
still stands in November with all its leaves. She advanced wearing a smile, 
whose natural placid sweetness had been ruffled by the Duke’s address into 
one of humorous resignation, and had then softened into one of conventional 
though gracious welcome. But when she saw Countess Shimna the conven- 
tional graciousness disappeared, and gave place to an expression in which 
surprise was mixed with admiration; and Pole saw that she was fascinated 
very much as his own mother had been, only the Duchess’s manner expressed 
something more than his mother’s had done—worldly approval in addition 
to instinctive friendship. He presently saw her achieve a yet more difficult 
conquest. Old Lady Taplow, who was so exalted a great lady that she 
remained an intrepid Liberal, because she never could believe in democracy, 
emerged from one of the windows, tremulous with years, but unbent by 
them. ‘‘I heard the Duke’s voice,” she began, ‘‘ and also Lord Wargrave’s. 
One can hear Lord Wargrave from anywhere,” and she looked at him witha 
malicious nod, Then she became aware that there were strangers present, and 
froze into silence till Countess Shimna and Pole were introduced to her. Pole 
she had met before, though she did not at first recognise him. ‘I knew,” 
she said, ‘‘ when I was young so many of your family. I can just remember 
that handsome but very naughty man, your great-uncle. And of course— 
to be sure—I saw you at your aunt’s funeral.” Then turning to Countess 
Shimna, with a sort of tentative patronage: ‘‘I don’t think,” she said, 
‘*that I ever saw you before. If I had, I should have remembered your 
pretty face.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” said Countess Shimna, ‘ that never having been in England 
before, I have had no chance of being honoured by a place in your memory,” 
The answer was made so gently and yet with such perfect aplomb that Lady 
Taplow was unable to show herself offended at it ; but it effectually checked 
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her preliminary note of patronage, and as, in speaking to an unknown per- 
son, she had no other at her command, she was turning away and was going 
to address the Duchess, when Lord Wargrave entered the lists on behalf of 
his beautiful protégée, and said, ‘‘ This young lady, though she speaks Eng- 
lish so well, is Austrian.” 

Lady Taplow, who had heard nothing of Countess Shimna’s expected 
coming, and who, being a trifle deaf, had not caught her name, again began 
feeling her way, by saying, with agreeable condescension, “ I havea grandson 
at Vienna—Lord Taplow—perhaps you know him.” 

* My family,” replied Countess Shimna, ‘‘ never go to Vienna.” 

Lady Taplow on hearing this was again turning away from her, when a 
distant bang of the luncheon-gong caused a general movement. 

‘Lady Taplow,” said Lord Wargrave, drawing Countess Shimna to him 
by her arm, ‘‘is a very interesting study. In your country she would be 
impossible. Her mother was the adopted daughter of the old Duchess of 
Southwold, but who she really was the old duchess would never say. Were 
Lady Taplow an Austrian she could never even go to Court. Her son, you 
know, married the heiress of a great Jewish banker.” 

A faint dimple showed itself on Countess Shimna’s cheek, which became 
almost a smile when Lady Taplow, at luncheon, returned to the subject of 
Vienna, and spoke of the charins of its society. ‘‘ I’ve never been there 
myself,” she said, ‘* but my grandson enjoys himself immensely.” 

“It’s different,” said Countess Shimna quietly, “for a man and for a 
foreigner, especially if he’s horsey, like your grandson.” 

Lady Taplow could hardly believe her own dignified ears, ‘‘ My grand- 
son,” she said, ‘‘ would, I think, be welcome anywhere.’’ And she was 
swelling with preparations for a still further reply when Countess Shimna 
proceeded, ‘* With us—with me—for instance,” she said, “it would be quite 
different. I should always suffer from the fact that one of my great-grand- 
parents was illegilimate.” She alluded to this delicate subject with a quiet 
and modest self-possession, as if she were merely stating that one of her 
great-crandparents wore a wig. But the effect on Lady Taplow was 
remarkable. Completely giving up any further attempt at patronage, she 
leaned forward to the Duke and said to him, ‘‘ What is the neme of this 
very good-looking young lady ?’’ The Duke told her, adding, ‘‘She’s a 
cousin of Count O’Keefe, the minister.” 

‘My dear,” said Lady Taplow, ‘‘ you ought to come to London. You'd 
be admired from morning to night. We could show you society better even 
than that of Vienna.”’ 

Lady Taplow,” interposed the Duke, blinking at Countess Shimna, “ can 
afford to ask you to London, and I'll tell you why. Both her daughters 
are married—married for twenty years—so you couldn't cut them out. 
“ Nobody,” he added, turning round to the subject of his compliment, 
* nobody could cut out Lady Taplow herself.” 

“I’m sure,” said Lady Taplow, ‘if she’d cut out some of our young 
married women, it’s the very thing for which we should all feel grateful 
to her.” 

“Now,” exclaimed the Duke to Countess Shimna, at the end of luncheon, 
‘Tm going to show you the house. The Duchess will give us some coffee 
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in the drawing-room when we come back. Wargrave knows the whole. He 
doesn’t want to see it again.” And with a rapidity surprising in one of his 
infirm appearance, he left the room, taking Countess Shimna with him. 

“‘My dear,” said Lady Taplow to the Duchess the moment Countess 
Shimna had disappeared, ‘“‘ she has a charming manner, this girl has; but 
nothing would induce me to take her out in London. She’d have too many 
men—married and unmarried—at her feet.”’ 

“ Humph!” grunted Lord Wargrave, addressing his glass of sherry, but 
at the same time by an adroit jerk of his elbow inviting Pole to share his 
muttered wisdom, ‘‘ she’d have them, if it depended on them, not at her 
feet only, but at her lips.” 

At this moment a door was partially opened, and a deep voice through 
the aperture ejaculated the word ‘“‘ Reginald.” The voice was the Duke’s, 
“Come,” it continued. ‘‘Come with me. I want to have a little talk with 
you.” 

Pole rose and went. He had seen the house before, and had heard from 
the Duke the history of every relic and picture ; but he now heard it all 
again with a totally new interest. The Duke was renowned for his sensi- 
tiveness to youthful beauty ; so there was nothing surprising to Pole in his 
gallantry to Countess Shimna as a specimen of it. But what did surprise him 
was the extent of Countess Shimna’s information as to most of the battles, 
the generals, and the political events, to which the Duke had occasion to 
allude in explaining the memorials of his father. She understood him ina 
moment, questioning him with a charming animation; and Pole watched 
curiously how the manner of the old man changed from what at first was a 
mere senile tribute to a toy of the other sex, and brightened into the 
manner of a keen man of the world, conversing with a woman who was 
almost his equal in intelligence. 

“Now,” said the Duke to her, when at last he had brought her to the 
drawing-room, “ there’s the Duchess. She will give you some coffee before 
you go. I’ve got a little business to talk about with Mr. Pole.” 

The business, as Pole had anticipated, was connected with his political 
prospects. The Duke, who, though he was often amused by Lord War- 
grave’s company, could rarely speak of him without some furtive sarcasm, 
declared that in Pole’s case his judgment had been singularly sound, “ and 
for the first time in his life,” said the Duke, ‘‘ his whole conduct has been 
judicious. I’ve nothing to say in addition to what he has probably told 
you—except,” he added, ‘‘ and this is an important point—except that you 
will be justified in believing it. My dear Reginald, I congratulate you. I con- 
gratuiate you on your political prospects, but still more upon something else.” 

‘‘ And what is that ?”’ Pole asked. 

“Your prospect,” said the Duke, “ of driving home alone with this very 
charming young lady.” 





(Zo be continued.) 
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